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Art. I. War in Difguife, or the Frauds of the Neutral Flags: 
Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 252. London, 1806. 


‘Ts isa pamphlet of great merit, upon a fubjec of very general 

importance. It is written with uncommon talent and confi- 
derable eloquence ; and is diftinguifhed by that full and fy{tematic 
argument, and alfo perhaps by that tone of confidence, anxiety, 
and exaggeration, which we expect to meet in the pleadings of 
a profeflional advocate. Though we have been very much ftruck 
with fome of the ftatements and reafonings of the ingenious au- 
thor, we are not prepared to adopt the whole of his conclufions ; 
and as the fubject is immediately interefting to a greater variety 
of perfons than ufually concern themfelves with international dif- 
cuflions, we fhall firft endeavour to give a clear abftraét of the 
views and doétrines fet forth in this publication, and then fubjoin 
fuch obfervations as have occurred to us upon the great queftion 
to which it relates. 

The queftion, our readers are probably aware, relates mainly 
to the right claimed by neutral nations to traffic with the co- 
lonics of our enemies in time of war. By the general policy of 
Europe, the trade of colonics has ufually been monopolized by the 
mother country ; and, in time of peace, no other nation has been 
permitted either to export their produce, or to furnifh them with 
fupplies. In the prefent, and in former wars, however, the co- 
lonial trade of France has been in a great degree thrown open to 
neutrals; and it is the objet of this author to point out to his 
countrymen the nature and extent of the injury which has refult- 
ed to our caufe from their interference, and the juftice and expe- 
diency of endeavouring to put a ftop to it. 

He fets out with a fhort hiftorical fummary of the origin and 
progrefs of this evil, and of the means hitherto employed to refift 
it. It was in the war 1756, he informs us, that France was firit 
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driven, by the preffure of maritime hoftility, to relax her colonial 
monopoly, and to invite neutral nations to refort to her Weft In- 
dian ports, for the purpofe both of furnifhing fupplies to the co- 
lonies, and of carrying their produce, apparently as neutral pro- 
perty, to market. The prize courts of this country, however, had 
at that time no difficulty in determining this trade to be illegal, 
and cot ndemning t the veffels engaged in it, however clearly the pro- 
perty might appear to be neutral. The principle of thefe deci- 
fions, w hich has fince been generally known by the name of £ the 
rule of the war 1756,’ was fublt: intially this, § that a neutral has us 
no right to deliver a belligerent from the preffure of his enemies 
hottilities, by trading with his colonies in time of war in a way 
that was prohibited i in time of peace. ? ‘This rule was afferted and 
fubimitted to during the whole period of that war, which only ter- 
ninated in 1763. Previoufly to the acceflion of France to the 
American war, fhe had in fome meafure relaxed her monopoly, 
and admitted neutrals in time of peace to trade to a certain extent 
with her colonies: in that war alfo, her maritime inferiority was 
by no means fo decided as to difable her from prote¢ ting her trade 

and though neutrals did thenundoubtedly engage in the coloni: il trade 
to a much greater extent than they w ould han e been permitted to 
do in time of peace, it was not thought advifeable, in the circum 
itances tha it have been mentioned, and in the peculiar political fis 
tuation of the country, to aflert to its full effect the rule of the 
war 1756, by which the trade might have been difallowed. The 
author afflures us, however, that this rule was in no infltance 
abandoned or reverfed, though it was not thought proper to apply 
it, in a cafe of peculiar diflic ulty both legal and political. 

As foon as peace was concluded, the colonial monopoly of 
France was refumed in its utmoft rigour, and neutrals were again 
entirely excluded from a trade which had been entrufted in a great 
meafure to their hands. Upon the breaking out of the war 1793> 
the fame fyftem of evafion was refumed, and neutrals openly in- 
vited to trade in the ports of the hoftile colonies. This country 
immediately reverted to the rule of the war 1756; and, in the 
end of that year (November 1793), iflued inftructions to feize all 
vetlels bringing g goods from the hoftile folonies, or carrying fup- 
plies to them. "This refolution, however, gave occafion to warm 
remonftrances on the part of America, and, in January 1794, the 
inftructions were fo far modified and relaxed, as only to fubject 
to feizure £ veflels coming directly from any port of the colonies 
to Europe.’ Matters continued upon this footing till 1798, when 
a farther indulgence was given to the neutral trade, by permitting 
the produce of the hoftile colonies to be carried to the mother 
country of the neutral trader, whether in Europe or in Ammice, 
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and alfo to be brought by them into the ports of this country. 
This regulation remained in force down to the treaty of Amiens ; 
and imm ediately upon that pacification, the government of France 
returned to the principle of {tri€t monopoly, and fhut the ports of 
its colonies to all veflels but its own. On the commencement of 
the prefent war, the accuftomed movements took place; the trade 
of the colonies was oite more refigned by the enemy into the 
hands of the neutrals; and our government iffued an inftruction 
fubjecting to feizure all veflels carrying on trade between the faid 
colonies and any country but the mother country of the neutral 
trader. This is the Jaft public inftrution which has been iflued 
by government for the regulation of our cruifers and fhips of war; 
ind it is to the 'confequences of its fubfiftence, and the relaxation 
of the rule 1756, that the author of the work before us has di- 
rected the attention of his readers. In point of hiftorical ftate- 
ment, it ( nly remains to add, that in the treaty negotiated with 
America through Mr Jay,.it was origin: ily {tipulated that the French 
colonial produce imported into that country fhould not be re- 
exported to Europe during the war: but the treaty was ratified by 
the American government with the fpecial exception of that ar- 
ticle, and our adminittration thought proper to acquiefce in its 
ection. 

The author now proceeds to point out the confequences of this 
indulgence to the neutral traders, and the extent of the iaifchiefs 
which we have brought upon ourtelves, by this practical relaxation 
of the rule of the war 1756. 

The hoftile proprietor of the colonial produce will naturally be 
anxious to tranfmit it to his own .country, or to his accuftomed 
markets in Europe; and this he is enabled to do, our author af- 
{ures us, in confequence of the fubfifting regulations, in one of 
two ways. He embarks it in neutral bottoms in the ports of the 
colony, and inveits it in the name of a neutral proprietor. If the 
vellel belong to an European neutral, fhe fails with a clearance for 
a port in her mother country, and is thus fecured againft our 
captors during the whole hamewsed voyage. When fhe arrives 
on the European coaft, fhe flips into the mother country of the 
belligerent, or into any other port to which fhe had been configned 
by the hottile owner. If the neutral be American, this mode of 
proceeding can fearcely ever x be adopted 5 and the practice, in fuch 
cafes, is to proceed, in the firit inftance, to a port in Americas 
and thence to export the cakgo in the fame or a different bottom to 
the European market, pointed out by the colonial propriet 

Thefe double voyages, undertaken for the exprefe | 
avoiding the feizure to which the veilels would have b 
if thty had run dire€tly from the colonizs to the Eur 
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ket, our author reprobates as moft fraudulent and unjuftifiable 
evafions of the belligerent rights referved to us by our prefent 
indulgent regulations; and he fpends a great deal of time in 
detailing the contrivances by which the device has been fuccef- 
fively improved, fo as to be now almoft fecure from detedlion. 
The great queftion on all fuch feizures is, whether the continuity 
of the voyage, from the colony to the European market, has really 
been broken by an effective and bona jide delivery in an Ameri- 
¢an port, anda fubfequent fhipnrent on account of an American 
owner for Europe; or whether it be evident, from all the cir- 
cumftances, that the voyage to America was merely a colour 
and pretext, and that the original deftination of the cargo was 
for the European market to which it is ultimately configned ? 
The ingenuity of the neutralizing agents has enabled them to 
keep pace with the increafing fag icity OF fufpicion of the courts 
of prize; and fpeedily taught them to provide, beforehand, all 
thofe faéts and documents which the moft recent decifions had 
declared to be neceffary for their fafety. At firft, an entire new 
clearance and fet of papers, taken on board in the American 
port, was thought to be fuflicient; but afterwards, when it was 
made manifef that the vefiel merely touched there for the purpofe 
of procuring thefe documents, and inftantly purfued her voyage to 
Europe, it was found neceflary to cover the evafion by a greater 
complication of circumftances. Evidence was therefore fuccef- 
fively required, of the goods having been actually landed, or of 
the property having been transferred by an aétual fale in Ameri- 
ca;—of the infurance being made feparately upon the voyages 
from the colony to America, and from that country to Europe, 
as upon two entire and independent voyages ;—and, finally, of 
the actual payment of the importation duties in the ports of the 
United States. Certain illufory certificates of this laft circum- 
ftance having been rejected, in our courts of prize, in fome re- 
cent inftances, formed the fole occafion, our author aflures us, 
of all the clamour which has been echoed from France and 
America upon the fubje& of our tyranny over neutrals. 

The confequence of thefe devices has been, that the colonies 
retained by our enemies have gone on flourifhing, in a commer- 
cial point of view, even more rapidly than in time of peace 3 
while their produce has been tran{ported to the moit advantage- 
ous market, under cover of the neutral flag, with a degree of 
cheapnefs and fecurity fuperior to what we can command for 
our own by means of the unqueftioned fupremacy of our mari- 
time power. The faét is, our author affures us, that mot a fingle 
merchant ship now traverfes the Atlantic under enemies’ colours ; 
may, he adds, that, with the exception of a very infignificant 
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coafting trade, there is not a fingle merchant fhip that enters or 
clears out of the enemies’ ports but under neutral colours ; all 
their immenfe traffic is carried on in the name of Danes, Prufhi- 
ans, and Americans; and, except in a few rare cafes, where the 
negleét or unfkilfulnefs of the agents has expofed the fallacy to 
which they are indebted for protetion, this hoftile trade is 
carried on with lefs rifk of capture, and confequently, at a lower 
rate of infurance, than that which fails under the imperial flag of 
England. This ftatement is jultified by a long inveftigation and 
enumeration of particulars, from which the author feems war- 
ranted in concluding, that the produce of the enemies’ colonies 
is at this moment brought to Europe more fecurely, and fold 
there for a lower price, than that of our own fettlements. 

In all this difquifition, the author has taken it for granted, that 
a very large proportion of the produce fo tranfported is really 
and truly the property of the enemy; and that the appearance 
of a neutral owner in the fhip papers, is entirely a fraudulent 
and fallacious contrivance. In comparing the enormous extent 
of this factitious neutral trade in the prefent war, with what it 
ever was on former occafions, the author makes the following 
{triking obfervations. 

‘ Thofe who are but fuperficially acquainted with the fubje&, may 
perhaps be ready to fuppofe, that the frauds which they hear imputed to 
neutral merchants at this period, are like thofe which have always pre- 
vailed in every maritime war; but the prefent cafe, in its extent and 
groffnefs at leaft, is quite without a precedent. 

* Formerly, indeed, neutrals have carried much of the property of our 
enemies ; and great part of what they carried was always oftenfibly their 
own; but now, they carry the whole of his exports and imports, and 
allege the whole to be neutral. It rarely, if ever, happens, that the pro- 
perty of a fingle bale of goods, is admitted by the papers to be holtile 
property. We are at war with all thofe who, next to ourfelves, are the 
chief commercial nations of the old world; and yet the ocean does not 
fuflain a fingle keel, fhips of war excepted, in which we can find any 
merchandize that is allowed to be legitimate prize. 

‘ France, Spain, Holland, Genoa, and the late Auftrian Netherlands, 
and all the colonies and tranfmarine dominions of thofe powers, do not, 
colletively, at this hour, poflefs a fingle merchant fhip, or a merchant, 
engaged on his own account in exterior commerce ; or elfe the neutral 
fag is now proftituted, to a degree very far beyond all former example. 

Thofe who difpute the latter conclufion, muft afk us to believe, that 
all the once eminent mercantile houfes of the great maritime countries 
now hoftile to England, are become mere factors, who buy and fell on 
commiffion, for the mighty, though new-born merchants of Denmark, 
Pruffia, and America ; for in all the numberlefs ports and territories of 
aur enemies, there is not one man who now openly fuftains the charac- 
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ter of a foreign independent trader, even bya fingle adventure. Not a 
pi pe of eneie $ is cleared outwards, nor a hogthead of fugar entered in- 
wards, in which any fubje& of thofe unfortunate realms has an intereft 
beyond his commiffion. 

* If the extravagance of this general refult, did not fufficiently thew 
the falfehood, ina general view, of the pee of pretence which compofe 
it, I might further fatisfy, and perhaps aftonifh the reader, by adducing 
particular examples of the grofs fictions iy which the duiten of neutral 
pro nin rty are comme nly Steed i in the prize court. 

Merchents who, immediately prior to the laft war, were fcarcely 
ne even in the obfcure fea-port towns at which they refided, have 
fuddenly ftarted up as fole owners of great numbers of fhips, and fole 
proprietors of rich cargoes, which it would have alarmed the wealthieft 


, 7 
1 at once on the « hanc e ofa maraet, even 
reaking out of the war, was 


, 


merchants of Europe, to hazat 
in peaceal le times. A man who, at 


a petty fhoemaker, in {mall town of Ealt LF I efland, had, at one time 


, 


a hundred aud fifty veflels, navigating as his property under Profi 


It } een guite a common cafe, to find individuals, who confeffed 
ly had but recently commenced bulinefs as merchants, and whofe com- 
mercial eftablifhments on fhore were fo infignificant, that they fometime 
had not ngle clerk in their employment, the claimants of numerous 
cargoes, cath worth many thoufand pounds; and all deflined, at the 
fame time, with the fame fpecies of goods, to the fame precarious 
markets. 

¢ The cz fy {fs than five Eaft Indiamen, al! compofed of th 
a aslee of Batavia, “partes wit! ree he fhips. were cotem- 
porary purchafes, on f{peculation a fingle houfe at widence in 
if] were all bour us afferted hz merican port ; 
neceflary to add, no demand fo ‘ir cargoes 

ere the fubje&s of voyares from the 
neutral ports ‘of Eure pe ; and from the 
America. Vcilels were fent out from 
of the latter country, and brought back, 
ingots of Vera Cruz and La Plata. 
1¢ with bullion on board, to the 
fifty thoufand Spanifh dollars, 

exports. 

ave been eclipfed. One neutral 
merchandize of the Dutch Eaft 


in value to no Iefs than cue 
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has power to inftitute ; the effe& of which has been, to produce a tribe 
of fubfidiary impoftures, not lefs grofs than the principal frauds which 
they were adduced to fupport.’ _p. 95-99. 

He then proceeds to fupport his propofition, by fpecifying a 
number of cafes, in which the evidence of neutral property, 
though fupported and attefted in fuch a way as to force a court 
of law to admit and receive it, was oppofed by fuch infurmount- 
able circumftances of abfolute incredibility, as to leave no doubt 
in the mind of any impartial perfon as to its fubftantial falfity. 
He concludes this part of his argument by ftating, that, even if 
it were admitted that the whole of this colonial produce were 
really transferred to neutrals, the gain of the enemy would 
fcarcely be lefs fubftantial; as the profits of the neutral pur- 
chafers probably would not be more confiderable than the com- 
miffion which muft be paid them, on the other fuppofition, for 
the ufe of their name and flag. 

In this way, our author is of opinion, that the indulgence 
fhewn to the neutral trade, by relaxing the rule of the war 1756, 
has deprived us of the natural advantages of our maritime fupe- 
riority, and enabled the enemy, not only to elude our hoftility, 
but to replenifh his exchequer by a revenue that might be 
turned, in part at leaft, into our own coffers; and to carry ona 
trade, by which our merchants and planters are underfold in the 
European market. This, however, he aflures us, is by no means 
the whole of the mifchief which has refulted from thefe arrange 
ments 3 they tend dire€tly to the deprefiion of our maritime 
power, and the exaltation at the navy - France. 

Thefe effects they produce, by the fedution of our feamen inte 
the American merchant ria ‘by the temptation of high wages, 
and the profpect of being fecure from impreiTment, in confequence 
of being prefented with letters of naturalization in every port in 
the country 5 by the prifoners which are daily made by the ene 
mics’ privateers, without any pofhbility of repritals upon our parts 
by the comm nd which the French navy obtains of all the fea- 
faring men in their dominions in confequence of the total fufpen- 
fion of their commerce; and, finally, by the difcouragement of 
our own navy, from the impoflibility of making captures, and the 
confequent ceffation of thefe privatcerin B expec hitic 118, W hich forms 
ed tuch a fchool of naval enterprize, and afforded fuch an incentive 


to extraordinary courage ai 
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* This remedy,’ he obferves, * cannot fail to be effeGtval. There will be 
no room for fictitious pretences, when the immediate voyage itfelf, in re- 
fpe& to the place of departure or deftination, is a fufficient caufe of for- 
Feiture ; for the illegal fa&t muft be known to every man on board; mult 
appear from the papers, unlefs all the public as well as private inftru- 
ments are fictitious ; and befides, would, for the moft part, be difcover- 
able, not only from the place of capture, and the courfe the thip is fteer- 
ing, but from the nature of the cargo on board. 

‘ The ufe, therefore, of neutral bottoms in the colonial trade, would 
foon be found by our enemies to yield them no proteétion. They would 
hoift again their own commercial colours; and either reftore to us all 
the fair fruits of an unrefifted naval fuperiority, or, by fending out convoys 
for the prote&tion of their trade, open to us again that ancient field of 
offenfive war, in which we are fure to be victorious. Our feamen would 
be enriched, our imports would be very largely increafed, and every 
weftern breeze would waft into the channel, not a neutral fail or two 
to furnifh diplomatic fquatbles and litigation fm the Admiralty, but nu- 
merous and valuable prizes, and fometimes entire fleets of merchantmen 
with their convoys, taken from open enemies and under hoftile colours, 
The captive flags of France, Holland, and Spain, would again be in- 
ceffantly {een at Plymouth and Spithead droopirg below the Britifh en- 
figns ; and the fpeétacle would recruit for our navy far better than the 
moft liberal bounties. 

Then, too, the enemy would be often obliged to hazard his fquad- 
rons and fleets, for the relief of his colonies, as was ufval in former 
wars ; and the known partiality of Bonaparte to thefe poffeffions, efpe- 
cially to the Windward Antilles, would perhaps induce him to incur 
rifks for thei r protection, greater than thofe which their value in a na- 
tional view might warrant.’ p. 14'—3. 

Next comes the queftion of right;—and here our author, we 
cannot help thinking, is too concife and dogmatical. He fays, in 

e firit place, that the neutrals themfelves have recognized the 
a principle of the rule 1756, by fubmitting to that modification 
of it which {till reftrains their intercourfe with the hoftile colonies. 
He then refers, ina very triumphant manner, to the following fhort 
expvfition of this principle, contained in a judgement of Sir W. 
Scott at the Admiralty. 

The general rule is, that the neutral has a right to carry on, in 
time of war, his accuftomed trade to the utmo e extent of which that 
accufiomed trade is capable. Very different is the cafe of a trade which 
the neutral has never poffeffed, wv hich he holds by no title of ufe and 
habit in times of peace, and which, in fa&, he can obtain in war by no 
other title than by the fuccefs of the one belligerent againft the other, 
and at the expence of th at very belligerent under whofe fuccefs he fets 
up his title ; and fuch I take to be the colonial trade, generally {peak- 
ing. 

', & What is the colonial trade, generally {peaking ? It isa trade ge- 
nerally 
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nerally fhut up to the exclufive ufe of the mother country to which the 
colony belongs ; and this to a double ufe—the one, that of fupplying a 
market for the confumption of native commodities, and the other, of 
furnithing to the mother country the peculiar commodities of the coloni- 
al regions: to thefe two purpofes of the mother country, the general 
policy refpeCting colonies belonging to the ftates of Europe, has reftrited 
them. 

« With refpe& to other countries, generally fpeaking, the colony 
has no exiltence, It is poflible that, indireétly and remotely, fuch co- 
lonies may affect the commerce of other countries. The manufaétures 
of Germany may find their way into Jamaica or Guadaloupe, and the 
fugar of Jamaica or Gi adaloupe into the interior parts of Germany ; 
but as to any dire&t communication or advantage refulting therefrom, 
Guadaloupe and Jamaica are no more to Germany than if they were fet. 
tlements in the mountains of the moon, ‘T’o commercial purpofes they 
are not in the fame planet. If they were annihilated, it would make no 
chafm in the commercial n ap of Hamburgh. If Guadaloupe could be 
funk in the fea by the effe& of hollility at the hegiuning of a war, it would 
be a mighty lols to France, as Jamaica would be to England, ff it could 
be made the fubje& of a fimilar a&t of violence ; but fuch events would 
find their way into the chronicles of other countries as events of difin- 
teeates curiofity, and nothing more. 

* Upon the interruption of a war, what are the rights of bellige- 
rents and neutrals refpetively, regarding {uch places? It is an indubi- 
table right of the belligerent to poffefs himfelf of fuch places, as of 
any other poffeflion of his enemy. ‘This is his common right; but he 
has the certain means of carrying fuch a right into effect if he has a de- 
cided fuperiority at fea. Such colonies are dependent for their exiftence, 
as colonies, on foreign fupplies ; if they cannot be fupplied and defended, 
they muft fall to the belligerent of courfe ; and if the belligerent choofes 
to apply his means to fuch an obje&, what right has.a third party, pere 
feily neutral, to ftep in and prevent the execution? No exifting ins 
tereft of his is affeted by it ; he can have no right to apply to his « own 
ufe the beneficial confequences of the mere aé& f the belligerent, and to 
fay, ** True it is, you have, by force of arms, forced fuch places out 
of the exclufive poll ffeflion of the enemy ; but I will fhare the benefits of 
the conqueft, and, by tharing its benefits, prevent its progrefs. You have, 
in effet, and by lawful means, turned the enemy out of the poffeffion 
which he had exclufively maintained againft the whole world, and with 
which we had never prefumed to interfere ; bat we will interpofe to pre- 
vent his abfolute furrender, by the means of that very opening which 
the prevalence of your arms alone has effe€ted :—fupplies fhall be fent, 
and their produéts fhall be exported: you have lawfully deftroyed his 
monopoly, but you fhall not be permitted to poffefs it yourfelf ; we in- 
fift to fhare the fruits of your victories; and your blood and treafure 
have been expended, not for your own intereft, but for the common 
benefit of others, ” 


ity Upea 
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*¢ Upon thefe grounds, it cannot be contended to be a right of neu- 
trals to intrude into a commerce which had been uni iformly fhut againit 
them, and which is now forced oper merely by the preffure of war; for 
when the enemy, under an entire inability to fupply his colonies and to 
export their products, affe&ts to open them to neutrals, it is not his will 
but his neceflity that changes the fyftem: that change is the direct and 
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We fhall exafperate all the neutral powers by fuch a proceeding, 
and may provoke fome of them to a¢tual hottility. 

The author contends, againft thofe apprehenfions, that if the 
principle of :our conduct be undeniably juft and equitable, it will 
command the affent of the neutrals themfelves as foon as it is pro- 
perly underftood ; that America, in particular, may fafely be pre- 
fumed extremely unwilling to join her arms with thofe of France, 
againft the only country which now up! holds, in the old world, 
the general interefts of freedom; that the injury which the neu- 
tral commerce could fuftain, by engaging in the war, would be 
in comparably greater than any lofs they could fuffer from the li- 

mitation of their colonial trade; and that, in point of fa, this 
trade is by no means very advantageous to the great body of 
the neutral nations; a very large part of it being carried on by 
temporary fettlers from the ‘hoftile country, and the whole being 
of that prece arious and occafional defcription, in which it cannot 
be for the benefit of a new country that much of its capital fhould 
be invefted. 

For thefe reafons, he thinks that war with the neutrals is not 
likely to follow from the inftant and refolute affertion of our bel- 
ligerent rights ; but even if it fhould follow, he is of opinion that 

he evils of fuch a warfare would be fmaller than thofe which we 
v fuffer from their abandonment and evafion. He laughs at 
idea of excluding our manufactures from places wey there 
natural and effectyal demand for them, by any official prohi- 
or ena€tments; and fees, in the prudent exercife of the 
of granting licenfes for direct trade with the enemy, 
ady way of getting over the moft immediate obftacles to their 
lufion. For thefe reafons, as well as from the impoffibility of 
efsfully combating, in any other way, a power with whom, 
e fays, we cannot make peace with fecurity, he is of opinion that 
: are imperioufly called on to reprefs the encroachment of neu- 
nd to affert our natural right to harafs and diftrefs the co- 

les of Oo pas enem 
suc e fum ‘ind { fubftance of this author’s patriotic reafon- 

S, wW ith al! our partialities to his fide of the argument, there 
is much in every part of his volume to which we find it impothble 
to give an ul iqualified alient. 

‘The main queftion here, it is obvious, is the queftion of right. 
For, though the author has f ent a great deal of time in proving 
that we hi ive a fubitantial intere/# in afferting fuch a right, this is 
a point whi ch, we humbly conceive, might have been taken for 
grant d, without rifle of contradiction. ‘That it would be for our 
immediate benefit, and the great annoyance of the enemy, to cap- 

: all vefels engaged in trade with him, or even having the 
produce 
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produce of his territories aboard, cannot eafily admit of doubt. 
We have an obvious intereft to deftroy his whole trade both do- 
meftic and colonial, and to take to ourfelves every thing that ever 
was in his poffeffion. The only quettion is, if we have a right to 
do this. 

But though the intereft we have in the fuppreffion of the trade 
in queftion is in itfelf fufficiently obvious, we cannot avoid faying 
that the author’s reprefentation of it appears to us to be exagge- 
rated in a very unreafonable manner ; and it was not without fome 
degree of indignation that we found him affe€ting to confider it as 
amounting to that extreme and urgent neceflity which makes a 
right out of an emergency, and entitles us to facrifice the claims 
of our neighbours to our own immediate prefervation. The com- 
mercial difadvantage which our own colonial trade may fuffer from 
the competition of that carried on by the neutrals, is but a branch 
of the generai and inherent difadvantage which all trade muft fuf- 
fer, which is the obje&t of direét hottility, when placed in com- 
petition with that which is exempted from its hazards. ‘The rate 
of infurance will neceffarily be higher upon the fhips of a belli- 
gerent than on thofe of a neutral; and the want of hands for the 
navy, as well as the dread of imprefiment, will render it more 
difficult to man a merchant veffel in time of war than in time of 
peace. It is a little extravagant, however, to hold up thefe uni- 
verfal confequences of holtility as circumftances of iuch urgent 
danger, as to give us a right to fupprefs the neutral trade which 
is encouraged by their occurrence, or in any degree to help out 
fuch a right, if it were otherwife queftionable or defective. The 
other difaftrous confequences upon which this author infifts, are 
ftill lefs entitled to confideration. ‘The feduction of our feamen 
into the American merchant fervice, has no particular reference 
to their trade with our enemy’s colonies. It is an inconvenience 
to which we fhall always be liable, while their fervice is more 
profitable than ours ; and when we can offer better terms than 
theirs, we fhall retaliate, it is prefumed, by engaging as many of 
their feamen as we {hall have occafion for. The idea of exalting 
the French naval power, by the total deftruction and abandon- 
ment of her maritime trade, is a great deal too abfurd to require 
any ferious confutation. 

But though it is impofhble to liften to thefe exaggerated views 
of the motives, which muft make us with to abridge the enemies? 
trade with neutrals, it is certain, we have already admitted, that 
we have a ftrong and real intere(t in its limitation. It would be 
very defirable for us to interdict our enemies from all amicable in- 
tercourfe with other nations, and to be permitted to feize upon 
every thing that was imported into, or exported out of their ter- 

ritories. 
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ritories. With regard to a great part of their trade with neu- 
trals, it is eftablifhed, however, and admitted. upon all hands, 
that we can exercife no fuch interference. We cannot annihi- 
late the foreign trade of the reft of the world, in order to dimi- 
minifh the comforts, or cut off the refources of the nation with 
which we happen to be at war. ‘The queftion is, if we can do 
this with the colonial trade, which we certainly cannot do with 
the trade carried on with the mother country, and home terri- 
tory of our enemy ?—if we can juftify the rule of the war 1756 
upon thefe general principles of equity and univerfal expedien- 
cy, which form the bafis of international law ? 

In proceeding to the confideration of this important queftion, 
we will not diflemble that we feel ourfelves in fome meafure under 
the influence of certain impreflions as to the juftice and policy of 
eapturing merchant fhips in general, which we have no doubt that 
the author of this pamphlet and his admirers will confider as 
abundantly romantic. In the enlightened policy of modern 
times, war is not the concern of individuals, but of govern- 
ments: it is only a more coarfe fort of diplomacy in which the 
interefts of contending nations are entrutted to public fun@tion- 
aries and accredited agents, who meafure their ftrength and dex- 
terity in liberal competition, and carry on their operations ac- 
cording to laws and conventions, as perfectly underitood as thofe 
which regulate the ceremonial of courts. Itis no longer thought 
Jawful to annoy an enemy indifcriminately, by every means in 
our power; nor is it enough to juftify an act of violence or crue 
elty, that it has a manifeft tendency to weaken or intimidate the 
nation with which we are at war. We have ceafed to poifon 
arms or provifions; to refufe quarter; to maflacre women and 
children; or to fack and burn defencelefs towns and villages. 
Thofe who take no part in aétual hoftilities, in fhort, are now 
underftood to be exempted from its terrors, and are not legal 
objets of attack, except in cafes where the a¢tual combatants 
are forced to interfere with them by the unavoidable neceflities 
of their own fituation. The private property of pacific and in- 
duftrious individuals, feems to be protected by the fpirit of 
thefe regulations: and, except in the fingle cafe of maritime cap- 
ture, it is fpared accordingly, by the general ufage of all modern 
nations. No army now plunders unarmed individuals afhore, 
except for the purpofe of providing for its own fubfittence; and 
the laws of war are thought to be violated by the feizure of private 
property for the fake of gain, even within the limits of the hof- 
tile territory. 

It is not eafy, at firft fight, to difcover why this humane and 
enlightened policy fhould itill be excluded from the fcenes af 


maritime 
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maritime hoftility; or why the plunder of induftrious merchants, 
which is thought difgraceful on land, fhould ftill be accounted 
honourable at “fea. If the abftinence of land forces has been 
enjoined to them upon principles of mere humanity and juttice, 
it is impoflible to juti ify or to account for this diftinétion: but 
though men are always apt enough to take credit for thefe ho- 
nourable motives, we fafp e€t that they form but rarely the fprings 
of their public proceedings. Plunder at land, we apprehend, 
has been prohibited, chiefly, becaufe it endangers the difcipline 
of the army to which it is permitted, and incumbers their move- 
ments; and becaufe it is for the moit part impracticable to carry 
away any confiderable proportion of the property which is loft 
to the original owners. Neither of thefe motives operate at fea : 
and the general ufe of maritime infurance, by throwing the lof- 
fes of individual merchants upon perfons who make a trade of con- 
tracting for them, tends both in appearance and in reality, to di- 
minifh the inhumanity of the procedure, and to convert it into 
a meafure of general and national hoftility. 

In fpite of this palliation, however, we cannot help think- 
ing, that the practice of maritime capture is irreconcileable with 
the generous and enlightened notions of public hoitility which 
were brought to maturity in the courfe of the lalt century, and 
that it is a {tain upon that jenient and refined fyftem of policy 
by which the hiftory of modern Europe is diflinguifhed from that 
of the reft of the world. That it is for the general intereft of 
mankind that war fhouid give as little ob{truction as poflible to 
the movements of that great machinery by which their comforts 
are fupplied, and their improvement promoted, is a propoliti yn 
that is not likely to be contefted. ‘That it mutt be for the inte- 
reft of the belligerents themfelves, thus mutually to narrow the 
front which they oppofe to lofs and fuifering, can_as little admit 
of difpute, while they are confidered as upon a par in all the cir 
cumftances of their fituation. In fettling thefe maxims of ge- 
neral expediency, which form what is cailed the law of nations, 
all nations are confidered, however, under this afpeét of per- 
fe& equality ; and although, in particular cafes, the error of this 
aflumption often makes the law infinitely more favourable to 
one than another, this difadvantage in the practical refult, has 
never been thought fuflicient to relieve either of the parties from 
the controul of the general regulation. In this cafe, however, 
it really appears to us that the eftablifhment and the mainten- 
ance of the general rule would be lefs obftruéted by thofe aétual 
inequalities in the fituation of the oppofite belli gerents, than in 
any other that can be imagined. ‘he very nature of the power 
to be renounced, feems nearly to infure, in all cafes, an equal 

benefit 
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benefit from the furrender. The nation whichis the moft power- 
ful at fea, mult always be the moft vulnerable.—-Maritime great- 
nefs is founded upon extended commerce: a great navy can on- 
ly grow out of a great trade: and if it fhould feem unjuft that the 
power which is moft able to make captures fhould be reftrained 
from its exercife, it can only be neceflary to refle@ that it mutt, 
for this very reafon, be alfo more liable to capture ; and that 
though it may protect its merchantmen more effectually than 
iis enemy, till, from their greater number, the total amount of 
its lofies may be more than equal to the value of its captures 
from the fcantier ftock of its enemy. The power, on the other 
hand, which has little to lofe in this way, muit feel that it -is 
proportionally weak in the means, either of defence or an- 
noyance. 

‘The wars which have afflited Europe for the laft fifteen years, 
have not been of a character favourable to the developement of 
uch liberal princ iples ; but we {till entertain the hope ef feeing 
them univerfally eftablifhed ; and willingly perfuade ourfelves that 
there is nothing chimerical in the idea of confining our maritime 
wars within the fame limits with thofe which are waged on land, 
and completing, all over the civilized world, the diftinétion be- 
tween an armed enemy and a pacific trader. ‘The only treaty, 
we believe, in which this principle was mutually guaranteed, was 
that between Prufha and America in 1785. ‘Lhe bitternels of the 
revolutionary wars came too foon after, to let the example have its 
proper effect ; yet the direct trade which has fince been carried 
on with the enemy, either under the troublefome and partial pros 
tection of royal licenfe, or, in a {till more precarious manner, by 
the connivance of the hoftile governments, ferves to demonitrate the 
impolicy v ot 1 fyftem which requires fo many awkward exceptions, 
and which co is to have produced little to either of the bellige- 
rents, but loifes and complaints from the very commencement of 
holtiliti 2S. 

oe thefe fentiments as to the poli cy of capturing the mere 
t fhips of an enem LY it may be fuppofe “d that we will not be 
 fatisfied as to the juitice of making prize of the property of 

$3; yet the queftion difcuifed | by the author before us, is far 
yeing determined by the principles to which we have juik 
alluding x. ‘Lhofe princip sles can only be brought into action 
by a regular treaty and convention. One belli gerent cannot afe 
aes * the exan le of them to the oth rs the nuit be fix 
multaneoufly adopte 
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by both, or by neither. Thile France con- 
anaes therefore, to capture our merechantmen, we mult niake 
reprifals upon hers; and while the feize upon the private | TO6- 
perty of our traders wherever fhe can find it, we mult, 
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ceflity, follow her example. While the prefent fyftem of mari« 
time warfare continues, no other courfe can be adopted. If it be 
lawful to feize on the property of an enemy in his own thips, we 
apprehend that there can be no good ground for faving it from 
feizure becaufe it is in the fhip of a neutral. The mere contract 
of affreightment-can have no conceivable effect in neutralizing 
the property to be tranfported ; and as the neutral fuffers no da- 
mage if he receive freight and charges from the captors, it does 
not appear that there is any foundation whatfoever for the claim 
fo often made by neutrals, for exempting from capture the ace 
knowledged property of the enemy if found on board their veffels, 
There feems to us to be nothing in the prefent fyftem of inter- 
national Jaw with regard to maritime captures, that affords any 
analogy in favour of fuch an exemption, or that can even be re- 
conciled to the fuppofition of its allowance. 

It ftill remains a queftion, however, whether the feizure of 
neutral veilels employed in a trade to the colonies of the enemy, 
or in any other trade that wzs not open to them in time of peace, 
be juftifable on the principles of the law, or upon thofe general 
views of equity which ferve for its foundation. ‘This queftion, it 
appears to us, can only be refolved by inquiring, f/f, whether 
fuch captures have been actually recognized as legal by the ¢fa« 
biifoed ufage of modern Europe 3 and, 2d/y, whether t! ey can be re« 
conciled to the admitted principles of international law, by a fair 
inveftigation of the equity and expediency of the practice. 

The firft branch of inveftigation will not lead us, we are afraid, 
to any very fatisfaCtory conclufion. ‘The rule of the war 1756 
certainly cannot be faid to have been re cognized as a part of ‘tan 
taw of nations by any general or long « {tablithed ufage. It has 
never been aflerted or fupported at all, by any nation but Great 
Britain. It is admitted to have been afferted, for the firft time, 
a the year 17563 and it is not denied, that, fince 1763, it has 

ver been aflerted again in abjolute and unqualif ied terms. Che 
pendamnption theretore, ap peers to be againit its unqualified re- 
vival at prefent, in fo far as the queftion is to be decided by 
ulage. 

‘The author before us contends, indeed, that the whole princi« 
ple is admitted in the qualified reftriCtions that have been, and 
are ftill fubmitted to; and that thofe who ackn owledge th e jultice 
of what we do now, canrot confiitently difpute our right to do a 
good deal more. It is plain, however, that the neutral nations 
have at leaft as good a right to contend, that t!-e principle is given 
up by the limitations, as we have to fa yy that it remains unimpair- 
ed in fpite of them. A qualified or limited exercife of a right 
is an ordinary confequence of compromifing a difpute about the 

right 
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right itfelf in the abftract. The neutrals contend that we have 
no right to exclude them from any part of the enemy’s colonial 
trade: we maintain that we have a right to exclude them from it 
entirely. The matter is adjufted in practice, by our allowing 
them a part of the trade, and by their fubmitting to be excluded 
from another part of it. It is evident that this compromife does 
not fettle the general queftion of right in favour of either party: 
on the contrary, it is adopted in order to avoid fettling it; and if 
either party fhall become diffatisfied with the arrangement, he 
may certainly return to his original pretenfions, without being 
charged with inconfiftency. In common fairnefs, at leaft, we 
mutt allow this privilege to our competitors, when we claim it for 
ourfelves. If we may aflert our right to {hut up the whole colo 
nial trade, in fpite of our long continued permithon of a part of 
it, the neutrals may furely aflert their right to the whole trade, in 
fpite of their long acquiefcence in a confiderable limitation. The 
practice was founded avowedly upon mutual conceffions from what 
the refpective parties claimed as their rights. If thefe conceflions 
are withdrawn upon one fide, it is to be expected that they will 
be withdrawn, in like manner, on the other; and the practice 
cannot be pleaded in favour of either of the rights, as afferted 
without thefe conceflions. 

We cannot cut fhort the queftion of right, therefore, in this 
cafe, by an appeal to eftablithed ufage: the queftion upori the 
rule of 1756 is ftill an open queftion, under the exifting fyftem of 
international law ; and can only be determined by a fair confider- 
ation of thofe reafons of juftice or expediency, upon the faith of 
which it has been propofed to add it to this fyitem. 

Now, in entering upon this confideration, we will confefs, 
that, in fpite of the ill name they have in civil wars, and the 
diflike manifefted for them by the author of this publication, 
we have a great love and affection for neutrals, and are not 
difpofed, for light reafons, to fubjeét them to any material 
difcouragement. By their pacific and induftrious exertions, the 
difattrous confequences of extended hoftility are mitigated and 
reprefled, and that great progrefs of civilization and profperity is 
maintained, to which war might otherwife give fo fatal an inter- 
ruption. If their commerce be enlarged during the fubfiltence of 
hoililities, it fhould be remembered that it is enlarged by the de- 
mands of thofe whofe comforts and enjoyments would be’ other- 
wile inevitably abridged ; and that their profits are derived from 
fupplying the demands of thofe who would be deftitute but for 
their interference. Statefmen and jurifts are too apt, in a coms 
mercial age, to forget that the chief benefits of trade are riot en- 
joyed by thofe who carry it on, but by thofe who confume the 

VOL. VIII. NO. 15. B commodities 
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commodities which it ferves to diftribute. If the produce of the 
French colonies were to be fhut up, or to ceafe to be raifed, from 
want of the means of bringing-it to market, the ceffation of the mer- 
¢antile profit on its tran{portationwould be but a {mall part of the lofs 
which the world would futtain by the deprivation ; and when neu- 
trals interpofe to carry on this trade, itis but a narrow and imperfect 
view of the queftion to loek only to their commercial emoluments, 
and to fet up againf them the profits which we might have made 
by capture, or the advantages we might have obtained by impo- 
yerifhing an enemy- Again{t thefe profits and advautages, we 
ought to take into account the inconveniences and diftretfes, the 
diminution of comfort and of enjoyment, which the annihilation 
of this commerce muft produce among all thofe who confume or 
deal in the commodities which form the fubje& of it. ‘The law 
of nations is a law which relates to all who can be affected by the 
acts it permits or prohibits ; and it is formed upon an impartial 
view of the interefts of the whole. ft takes into calculation the 
relative magnitude of the good that is gained by one, and the 
evils that muft confequently be fuftered by all the reft; and ac- 
cording to the vefult of that equation, it promulpetes its final de- 
crees. It is not enough, therefore, in a queftion of this nature, 
to balance the pretenfions of the belligerents and the trading neu 
tral, whofe rights are immediately under confideration. The 
whole neutrals who confume or deal in the commodity, in every 
quarter of the world, are entitled to a voice in the decifion; and 
the inconveniences and fufferings of China or Japan, may form 
an effential element in that calculation which is to fettle the true 
proportion between the whole good and evil of the oppofite pre- 
jens in this very controverfy. We can by no means agree with 
Sir William Scott, that the inhabitants of Saxony or Ruflia have 
no intereft in the fate of Guadaloupe or Jamaica, except as a fub- 
jet of hiftory. In an age like the prefent, there is fcarcely a 
country on the globe that is not interefted in the decifions of that 
great tribunal which judges of the law of nations; and where- 
ever there is an intereft, there ought to be a fuffrage in the de- 
cifion. A true verdi& can only be found, in fuch a queftion, by 
a jury de medietate lingue, compofed of all the civilized nations of 
the world. 

It is upon this general principle, of a balance and comparative 
eftimate of the whole good and evil likely to be produced by the 
meafure in contemplation, that we think this queftion muft be 
ultimately decided : but, before attempting to apply it to the cir- 
cumftances of the prefent cafe, it is neceflary to confider the 

- grounds upon which this author and the Englifh government and 
courts of prize have defended the rule which it is now propofed 
to reeftablith. 
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Both partits are agreed in their general definition of the rights 
and duties of neutrals: But this is merely a new foutce of per- 
plexity, fince they differ very widely in the meaning they affign 
to the terms of this admitted definition. In point of right, it as 
agreed, the neutral fhould fuffer no prejudice from the war, but 
fhould be protected in the enjoyment of every privilege which he 
pofleffed in his intercourfe with either of the belligerents in time 
of peace, except only when the exercife of fuch privilege would 
interfere with the {pecific meafures of hoftility a€tually and im- 
mediately purfued by the other belligerent. In point of duty, 
the neutral fhould refrain from taking any fhare in the war, and 
from giving aid or afliftance to either party, for offence or de- 
fence. So far all parties are agreed; but there is matter enough 
for contention remaining. 

The author before us contends, that, by thefe definitions, neu- 
trals are plainly excluded from the colonial trade of a belligerent ; 
they are only to retain in war what they enjoyed in peace; but as 
they were entirely excluded from this trade in peace, they can 
have no claim to any fhare of it in war, upon the footing of mere 
neutrality. ‘Their rights are fufficiently refpected, if they are left 
during the war in as good a condition as before it began; and the 
have no caufe to complain if a belligerent follows out his own hole 
tile intereft, by reftraining them from ufurping what he has difabled 
the enemy from retaining. In point of fad, it is added, that this 
ufurpation of a new trade tends directly to aid and afliit one of 
the parties in the war, and to defeat and obftruct the lawful hof- 
tilities of the other: it is therefore a clear violation of the duties 
of neutrality. 

We confefs that we cannot agree with any part of this inter- 
pretation. ‘The general principle is, that a neutral fhall fuffer 
no prejudice from the war, but fhall remain, in point of right, 
on the fame footing as if peace had never been violated. Now, 
it was the right of a neutral, in time of peaces to trade with 
every country in the world, from the fovereign or proprietors of 
which he had received permiflion, and to be free from all chal- 
lenge or interruption from any other party. That right and that 
freedom, however, is utterly deftroyed in time of war, if a bel- 
ligerent may interfere with his trade to any quarter of the world 
over which it has no dominion, and with the fovereigns of which 
it is admitted that the rights of the neutral were to remain ag 
free and ample as ever. It was his undoubted righty in time of 
peace, to treat with every other nation for leave to trade with 
its colonies; and if this right is loft by the war, it is in vain to 
fay that he has not fuffered prejudice by that occurrence. It is 
plain; indeed, that the advocates for the exclufion are fenfible 
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of the impoflibility of maintaining it on the mere want of right 
jn the neutral, when they proceed to contend, that the trade 
which they with to reftrain is in fubftance an interference in the 
war, and a breach of the duties of neutrality. If this be the 
cafe, it ought no doubt to be interdi€ted upon that footing ; but 
it ought to be clearly underftood at the fame time, that this is 
the ground on which it is objeGted to; and that all that is want- 
ing for its juftification, is to fhew that it does not affift the one 
belligerent, nor diftrefs the other, in fuch a way as is inconfiftent 
with the ftrict duties of neutrality. 

Now, upon this head, we are inclined to hold, that the af- 
fiftance or obftruction to which this defcription applies, mutt 
bear a direét reference to the hoftile efforts of the two bellige- 
rents, and that the neutral chara¢ter will not be violated merely 
by carrying on trade with one of them, in fuch a way as to give 
him a fhare of its commercial advantages, while the other is ob{truct- 
ed in nothing but its general defire to impoverifh the traders of 
the enemy. ‘To relieve a place which is blockaded, is a direét in- 
terference with a {pecific a& of hoftility, and tends to defeat a 
fcheme of annoyance which is then in the courfe of execution. 
It is therefore interdi¢ted by the law of nations, as an evident 
tranfgreflion of the duties of neutrality. ‘To carry arms or warlike 
ftores, in like manner, to a nation whofe means of attack or de- 
fence muft depend in a great meafure on the pofleflion of fuch ar- 
ticles, has a direct and immediate effect to alter the fortune of 
the war, and is nearly as palpable an interference in it, as to give 
or to lend to one party a fupply of foldiers or failors. All traffic 
with a belligerent, in fuch articles, has accordingly been’ prohi- 
bited ; and the right of feizing contraband of war, been recog- 
nized from time immemorial. But it has, for as long, been 
thought lawful for a neutral to trade freely with a belligerent in 
every other article, and to buy and fell with him upon terms of 
mutual profit and advantage ; nor has it ever been pretended that 
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this trade was legal, merely becaufe it was a fource of emolu- | 


ment to the belligerent as well as to the neutral, and in this way 
mterfered eventually with his enemy’s lawful endeavours to 
bring him to a fubmiflion, by cutting oe all his refources and 
means of revenue. In this point of view, however, it is evident 


that there is no room for diitinguifhing nhueen the colonial trade § 


of a belligerent and any other trade which may be carried on be- 
tween him and a neutral. ‘The belligerent has a profit by both, 


and is thus enabled to carry on the war with undiminifhed re- 
fources, while the enemy’s views of impoverifhment are obftrud- 
ed by means of the neutral. It can make no difference to either 
party, whether the neutral buys wine in the ports of the mother 
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country, Or rum in thofe of her colonies. The affiftance which 
he gives to one belligerent, and the confequent obftruction he oc- 
cafions to the views of the other, are the fame in both cafes; and 
if the one trade be undoubtedly lawful, it will not be eafy to 
thew that the other is not. 

Thefe are the general principles upon which we are inclined to 
go to iffue with the author of this publication. ‘The reafons upon 
which they are founded will be better underftood when we have 
confidered more particularly the grounds upon which he has rett- 
ed his oppofite conclufiens. 

Though the pamphlet is certainly written with great ability, 
and the author is abundantly perfpicuous in moft of his particular 
ttatements, we will confefs that we have been at fome lofs to dif- 
cover the precife ground upon which he is difpofed to juftify the 
rule of the war 1756. He quotes with vehement approbation a 
paflage, which we have already given entire, from a judgment of 
Sir W. Scott, in which, if we do not miitake, the trade in que-= 
ition is condemned, chiefly as being in the nature of a direct in- 
terference with our lawful hottilities again{t the enemies’ colonies ; 
but while he affects to coincide with the learned judge in this 
view of the queflion, it is evident, we think, that our author has 
himfelf laid but little ftrefs on that confideration, and rather 
feems inclined to infer the illegality of the trade from the circum- 
{tances of its being beneficial to the enemy, and not having been 
open to the neutral in time of peace. ‘Thefe confiderations, we 
conceive to be quite feparate in their own nature, and to require 
therefore a diftin&t invettigation. 

The principle laid down by Sir W. Scott, in the paflage already 

quoted, feems fhortly to be this;—The colonies of an enemy are 

vatural objects of hoitili ity, and may with certainty be reduced and 
captured, if fupplies can be cut off from them: ¢ Ifa belligerent, 
therefore, choofes to apply his means to this object, no neutral 
has a right to ftep in and prevent its execution.’ Now this, it 
is evident, is refting the argument upon the fuppofition of an ac- 
tual interference with a fcheme of direét hoftility ;—the plea is, 
that the neutral has no right to obitruct a belligerent a€tually em- 
ployed in the reduction of his enemies’ colonies. The principle 
cannot be difputed; but, with all fubmiffion to the learned perion 
referred to, it does not appear to apply to the fact of the cafe. * 
3 We 





* We hope it is unneceflary for us to fay, that in {pite of the liber- 
ty we have here taken with the rcafonings imputed to him, we enter- 
tain, in common with all who have ever looked into the record of his 
decifions, the moft unfeigned veneration and re {pect for the pe netrating 
pagacity, profound judgment, and unblemifhed integrity of Sir William 
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We are mot now engaged in reducing the colonies of the enemy :— 
we have mot * chofen to apply our means to that object : ’—we have 
no thoughts of taking from the enemy the iflands of Caba and Se 
Domingo, or the vait continent of South America:—we have 
never propofed to poflefs ourfelves of thofe places, nor pretemdted 
to blockade or inveft the other colonies of our enemies. Our 
complaint is not, that thefe colonies are withheld from us in confe- 
quence of aifiitance illegally rendered by neutrals to places in a 
itate of fiege; we complain, merely, that their produce is with- 
drawn from our capture, by being fold to neutrals on the {pot : 
and whatever may be the validity of this complaint, it feems to 
be certain, that the reafons faid to have been alligned in the Court 
of Admiralty, are wholly and entirely inapplic vble to the admitted 
circumftances of the ¢afe. This feems alfo to be the opinion of 
the author before us; for, though he pronourices a warm eulo- 
gium on the doctrine which he quotes from the reports, he has 
eertainly made no attempt to enforce or oe port it, and refts his 
ewn re fonings upon a foundation altogether independent. ‘The 
only paflage in which he appears to borrow any thing from the 
argument of Sir W. Scott, is, w here he talks of the colonial trade 
being ‘ fet up within the lifts of war,’ and fubje& to hoftility of 
courie, by whatever hands it may be carried on. Thefe are meta- 
phorical expreflions which feem to have no precife meaning. For 
our own part, at leaft, we do not underitand how any poffeffion 
of the enemy can be fo fet within the lifts of war, except by the 
known and eitablifhed courfe of blockade 3—that it is liable to be 
attacked, 





Scott. Bound as he me to have conceived himfelf, by the terms of 
the Royal infiru&tions as the rule of his jud lgme nt, it was natural for 
him to feek to jutify to his own mind the principle of thofe inftruc- 
tions; and if they were not capable of being jultified, it is not won 
derful that he fhould have been mifled. It is to be obferved, alfo, 
that there is reafon for fufpeGing that our long habit of maritime 
fuperiority has produced in this country a very general infenfibility 
to the rights of thofe to whofe fituation it never occurs to us that 
we may be reduced. The 
gious bias to our moral judgments in every queition which relates to its 
exercife. We eafily fatisfy ourfelves that we have a right to do all that 
we have the defire, the power, and the habit of doing ; and can rarely 
bring ourfelves to take ir view of thofe claims which we know can- 
not be enforced againft us. There are innumerable inftances of this 
dangerous iNafion. It was with the utmott difficul ty, that even the 
moft liberal and enlightened of the old Nobleffe could be made to feel 
and underitand the rizhts and claims of their inferiors ; and in our own 
country, to take a narrower inftance, it is aftonif ifhing how hard it is to 
conviace the common people that there is an ty fin in plun idering a wreck 
that is throwa unj srotected into their hands. 
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attacked, certainly affords no reafon for declaring it unlawful for 
neutrals to interfere with it. 

The author’s own reafonings, however, depend upon a differeiic 
principle. ‘The enemy is benefited by this trade of neutrals with 
his colonies; arid it is a trade to which the neutral had no accefs 
in time of peace. Thefe two circumitances' taken together, aré 
fufficient, he feéms to think, to entitle us to reprefs this trade as 
illegal. We have an intereft todo fo, becaufe we fhall thus ha- 
rafs and annoy our enemy; and we are not barred from purfuing 
this intereft, becaufe the neutral, after he is interdited from this 
trade, will be no worfe than he was in time of peace. The in- 
tereft we have already admitted ;—the right, we think, extremély 
queftionable. In point of fact; we deny that the neutral, if ine 
terdicted from this trade in time of war, would be in as good a fi- 
tuation asin time of peace; and, in point of principle, we con- 
tend that, even if it were otherwife, the nature of the benefit to 
be gained by us from enforcing this rule, is not fuch as to entitle 
us to prevent the neutral from émproving his condition by reject- 
ang it. 

It is perfectly plain, at firft fight, that the condition of the 
neutral, who is prevented from trading to the colonies of a belli- 
gerent during war, is incomparably worfe than his fituation while 
excluded frem that trade during peace. In peace, the colonial 
proprietor brought his produce to the neutral in his own bottoms, 
and fupplied him with as much of it as he chofe to buy, either 
for his own cenfumption, or for exportation. In war, at leaft in 
the wars which give occafion to this queftion, the colonial pro- 
prietor cannot fend a fhip to fea; and the neutral mutt either go 
for the produce which he has occafion for, or be entirely deprived 
of the commodity. It is needlefs to enlarge on a confideration fo 
obvious and important. ‘The products of an enemy’s colony may 
fometimes be fuch as to be indifpenfable to the’ comfort, or even 
to the exiftence of fome other nation. If the proprietors are pre- 
vented by war from exporting them according to their ufual co- 
lonial regulations, will it be faid that the neutral fhall be altoge- 
ther deprived of his neceffary fupply, becaufe, truly, he cannot 
now obtain it, without engaging, himfelf, in a trade which was not 
open to him in time of peace? It is mere quibbling and mockery 
to fay, that, by fuch a prohibition, he is not put in a worfe fituation 
than before ; and it would evidently be the height of injuftice to 
fubje&t him to this grievous difadvantage, merely that the weaker 
belligerent might be a little more diftrefled in his general commercial 
fpeculations. The difference between being excluded by the owner 
ef the colony in time of peace, and by his enemy in time of war, 
is, that, in the former cafe, the neutrat gets the produce as plen- 
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tifully and cheaply as if he were not excluded ; and that, in the 
latter, he cannot get it at all. If he is entitled, therefore, to be 
put really and fubftantially on the fame footing as to his trade 
(that is, his buying and felling) to thofe colonies as before the 
war, it is evident that he muft now be allowed to go to thofe that 
cannet come to him, and to carry on, in the ports of the colony, 
that ancient and accuftomed trade which was formerly tranfacted 
on the fhores of his own country. 

It has probably been from fome feeling of the obvious and effential 
equity of fuch an allowance, that, except in the fingle cafe of 1756, 
we have never pretended to interdi& the dire trade of a neutral be- 
tween the colony of an enemy and his own mother country. This 
exception, though founded upon fuch obyious equity, our author is 
pleated to confider as a yoluntary and imprudent indulgence ; and 
our readers will recolle€&t, that it is the fole objeét of his work to 
perfuade Government to recal it, and to return to the unqualified 

rohibition of all neutral intercourfe with our enemies’ colonies. 
The exception, we have feen, refts upon the fair rights of neu- 
trality, and upon thofe views of obvious and indifputable equity 
which are the foundation of the law of nations. It is totally in- 
confiltent, at the fame time, with the general principle advanced 
by us in the war 1756, and is therefore decifive of the general 
queftion as to the equity of that principle. Even with regard to 
the carrying trade between hoflile colonies and the other parts of 
the world, it does not appear to us that the neutral is fairly dealt 
with, if he is entirely excluded from it in time of war, by the 
arms of the oppofite belligerent. In peace, he was enabled to 
buy the colonial produce in his own ports for exportation, as well 
as for manufacture’or home confumption; and it mutt frequently 
have happened, that the greater part was purchafed with the for- 
mer deftination. If, in time of war, he is not allowed to export 
this fame produce, as ufual, from the place of purchafe, he is plain- 
ly in a much worle fituation than in time of peace. 

Let it be fuppofed, however, that the trade about which he is 
difputing is in a great meafure a new trade, and that he is con- 
fefiedly endeavouring to take advantage of the war to enlarge and 
extend his commercial fpeculations much farther than he could ex- 
pect to have done in time af peace, the queftion ftill remains, whe- 
ther this be an illegal attempt, or whether the intereft we have in 
oppofing it be of a nature to juftify our forcible interference. It 
will not be denied, that it is in general fufficiently laudable for a 
nation to aim at extending its trade; and if the exiftence of war 
affords certain facilities in this refpe@t to thofe which remain neu- 
tral, it cannot be illegal in them to avail themfelves of them; nor 
ran the belligerents interfere to prevent them, except ong ee 
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thew that they are giving partial aid to the enemy, and interfer- 
ing directly with an exifting fcheme of hoftility. Now, we hum- 
bly conceive, that the neutrals, by engaging in the colony trade, 
are not chargeable with any fuch interference ; and that their ac- 
ceflion to it may be juftified, both by the analogy of other cafes, 
which are no longer the fubje&t of difpute, and by the general 
principles to which all fuch cafes may be referred. 
The general principle upon which the author declares againft 
the legality of this trade, 1s, that it tends to enrich the enemy, 
and that it was not carried on by the neutral in peace. Now, if 
this be a fuflicient ground of condemnation, it muft follow that 
every trade is illegal into which a neutral enters with a belligerent 
for the firft time during war; and that it is abfolutely unlawful 
to throw any part of the traflic formerly carried on by the belli- 
gerent into neutral hands. In oppofition to this maxim, however, 
it will be eafy to fhew, that, upon the breaking out of a war, 
neutrals have always been permitted to take up many branches of 
trade that were formerly in the hands of the belligerents, and that 
their right to carry them on has never been difputed, upon the 
ground of the fec urity or profit derived therefrom to the enemy. 
‘There are a variety of branches of trade in which this muft 
occur invariably in every war between two maritime and commer. 
cial nations. In the firit place, there is the trade between the 
two belligerents themfelves. ‘This, of courfe, in its direét and o- 
riginal ftate, is altogether deftroyed and fufpended by the war; 
but if the nations have a mutual and permanent demand for the 
products of each other’s territory, the traffic will infallibly go on 
as formerly ; and the only difference will be, that the trade which 
was formerly conducted by the fhips and failors of the bellige- 
rents, will now fall whoily into the hands of neutrals, This 
is in all ref{peéts a new trade to the neutral, and an addition to his 
former trade, arifing entirely out of the war. It is produétive 
likewife of profit and emolument to the belligerent, and ought 
therefore to be condemned as unlawful, according to the doétrine 
of the writer now under confideration. But this is by no means 
the only new trade into which neutrals are uniformly admitted 
without challenge in the courfe of a maritime war: A very confi- 
derable part of the general trade of the belligerents paffes natural- 
ly into their hands. In time of peace, a maritime nation carries 
a great part of its exports to the foreign purchafer, and brings 
home in its own veffels a great part of its imports. As foon as it 
engages in war, however, it ceafes to be profitable for it to do 
this ; the rates of wages and infurance are neceflarily raifed ; and 
even where it maintains the fuperiority at fea, the rifk and the ex- 
pence of tranfportation become conliderably greater than when the 
fame 
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fame commodities are embarked in neuttat bottonis. Accordingly, 
it ittevitably happens, that the neutral purchafer finds it for his ads 
vantage to come for thofe goods which the belligerent ufed for- 
merly to fend out to him in her own fhips; and the belligerent 
finds it more corivenient that her imports fhould be brought into 
her ports by veffvls not liable to capture. In this way, a large 
part of the holtile commerce is naturally transferred to the hands 
of neutrals, and that for the very putpofe of avoiding the rifle of 
capture’ by anenemy. Et was never pretended, however, we be- 
lieve, upon any fide, to condemn this new trade as unlawful, 
Even in our own ports, it is probable there are now more than 
double the number of neutral veffels that found bufinefs there in 
time of peace; and in thofe of France and Spain, the number is 
mereafed tenfold. They there deliver the produce of their own 
and other foreign countries, and take on board the commodities 
of the hoftile territory, to diftribute in all thofe markets to which 
they were formerly carried in a great meafure by the thips of the 
énemy which they have fuperfe eded. Yet this new war trade be- 
tween the neutral and the enemy, we do not fo much as pretend 
to find fault with, or to denounce as beyond the rights of neu- 
trality. 

The new neutral trade with the colonies, we conceive, however, 
is not to be diftinguifhed from this new neutral trade with the 
home ports of the enemy; and the admitted legality of the one is 
pretty conclufive, therefore, in favour of the le gality of the other 
aifo. Neutrals were not, perhaps, excluded from the former, 
during peace, by any pofitive laws or prohibitions ; but they were 
excluded, in point of faét, as effectually, by the difadvantages of 
their fituation, and the natural predile€tion of the belligerent for 
his own traders. It is equally certain and undeniable, therefore, 
as in the cafe of the colonies, that it was a new trade which they 
acquired in confequence of the war, and that it is deftined to re- 

vert to the belligerent as foon as peace fhall have removed thofe 
difadvantages which now give the preference to the neutrali 
Now, as thefe are the very circumftances which are pleaded upon 
as grounds for excluding neutrals from the colony trade, it is ob- 
vious that the plea is effe€tually anfwered by reference to this un- 
challenged new trade with the mother country. It is to no pur- 
ofe to fay that the innovation here is only in degree, and that 
the colonial trade is new in kind to the neutral. This is a diftinc- 
tion altogether irrelevant to the matter in difpute. It is a fact as 
palpable as the transference of her colonial trade, that the whole 
home trade of France is now gone into the hands of neutrals, 
By this arrangement fhe is benefited, and her enemies difappoint- 
ed in their hopes of captures and their views of impoverifhment, 
as 
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as effectually at leaft as by the change in her colonial fyftem. Hf 
the one be recognized as legal, it does not appear upon what 
grounds it is pothdle to impeach the other as contrary to the law 
of nations. 

Thefe cafes of the new home trade between neutrals and belie 
gerents, generated by the war, and depending upon it for its con 
finuance, appear to us fo exa¢tly parallel to that of the coloniat 
trade in quettion, that it is not neceflary to purfue the mveftiga- 
tion any farther. It is well known, however, that nothing is 
more common than to relax fpecial prohibitions in behalf of neu- 
trals, upon the breaking out of a war; and that we ourfelves; 
whole neceffities in this way cannot be fuppofed very urgent, have 
frequently invited them to a fhare of our trade, by opening free 
ports abroad, and reducing duties which had been impofed to fes 
cure our monopoly at home. We never heard that the new trade, 
which was opened to the neutrals by thefe devices, was confider« 
ed in any quarter as illegal, or that any attempt was ever made 
by our enemies to make prize of the veflels employed im it. 

It thus appears, that there is nothing in the analogy of the law 
of nations, as fixed by the uniform practice of maritime countries, 
which can juttify the condemnation of this war trade between the 
colonies of a belligerent, and the neutral nations in her neighbour- 
hood. On the contrary, it appears that, in cafes which, im point 
of principle, can fearcely be diftinguifhed from that before us, 
the long eftablifhed ufage of nations has recognized the legality of 
fuch intercourfe, and confirmed the free enjoyment of it as one 
of the moft undifputed privileges of neutrality. A very flight con- 
fideration of the equitable principles on which the practice has 
been founded in thofe analogous and undifputed cafes, will fatis- 
fy us that the conclufion may be extended with perfeét confidence 
to that which is now in difcuffion. 

The enemy is clearly benefited by the admiffion of neutrals to 
the home trade which he carried on himfelf in time of peace; 
his commerce is relieved from the preflure of our hoftilities; he 
is made, in a great meafure, independent of our naval fuperiori+ 
ty; we are difappointed in our hope of captures, and obftructed 
in our lawful endeavours to bring him to terms by cutting off the 
fources of his revenue. Why fhould we not be permitted, there- 
fore, to prevent this interference of the neutrals? why is it that 
we are obliged to walk quietly on the decks of our cruizefs, 
and fee thoufands of Danes and Americans bufily employed in 
a trade which fills the coffers of our enemy, and covering with 
their flag a commerce, which, but for this interference, would be- 
come the prey of our triumphant navy? The anfwer is fhort 
and obvious ; and it is decifive, in our apprehenfion, of the whole 

controverfy. 
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controverfy. We are reftrained from annoying our enemy by 
mterfering with this trade, from a regard to the neutrals for 
whofe joint profit it is carried on, and whofe intereft in its 
continuance is more confiderable, and more favoured in the 
eyes of the great confederation of nations, than our intereft in its 
fuppreflion. This is the ultimate and true reafon why a belli- 
gerent is not permitted to interrupt that neutral trade with his 
enemy, by which his hoftilities are rendered in fome degree in- 
efficient. The queftion comes, as we have already intimated it 
would do, to a balance of advantages and difadvantages; and 
the law of nations has decided in favour of the neutral in all the 
branches of the home trade. We are not aware that there are 
any circumftances by which the balance can be affected, or the 
decifion varied, in the trade of the colonies. 

There is a clafhing of rights here, and a collifion of interefts, 
which can only be adjufted by balancing and comparing toge- 
ther the total amount of equity and expediency that each may 
be found to involve. Every independent nation has a natural 
sight to trade with all that chufe to trade with them, and to 
repel the pretenfions of any third party to limit this freedom of 
intercourfe. In purfuance of this right, however, it is not per- 
mitted to interfere with the a€tual hoftiliry of a nation at war, 
nor to obftrud its endeavours to get the better of its opponent. 
On the other hand, a nation at war has a natural right to harafs 
and difable the enemy, by cutting off his refources, and drying 
up the fountains of his revenue; but, in purfuit of this objet, it 
is not entitled to interrupt the trade, or interfere with the pro- 
perty of a nation unconcerned in the war. ‘Thefe two rights, 
therefore, reciprocally limit each other; and are apt fometimes 
to be fo placed in oppofition, as to make it a matter of fome 
difficulty to determine which fhould give way. The principle 
adopted in practice, which is abundantly favourable to the bel- 
ligerent, feems to be, that, where the trade of the neutral is 
calculated, directly and immediately, to affe& the afiual ftate 
and depending meafures of hoftility, it fhall be lawful for the 
belligerent to fupprefs it as an illegal interference in the war; 
but that it ‘hall not be challenged, merely becaufe it may happen 
indire€tly to ftrengthen or fupport one of the combatants, by 
recruiting his finances. When a™neutral is captured for at- 
tempting to enter a blockaded port, it is becaufe his fuccefs 
would have an immediate effect in defeating that expenfive and 
laborious meafure of hoftility; and it is thought equitable, in 
this cafe, to facrifice the natural freedom of the neutral, to the 
temporary, but urgent intereft of the belligerent. There is no 
proportion here, between the injury that might be done by allowr 
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ing the blockade to be broken, and that which is done by depriv- 
ing the neutral, for the time, of that particular market. In like 
manner, when a neutral is captured carrying arms or ammuni- 
tion to a nation at war, it is becaufe the commodity is likely to 
be employed immediately to the great prejudice of the captors; 
and becaufe the landing of that one cargo may often be decifive 
of the fortunes of a whole campaign. In this cafe alfo, the 
intereft of the belligerent is very direct and urgent; and the in- 
jury which he is likely to fuffer, by allowing the neutral to 
proceed, is infinitely greater than can be fuftained by inter- 
diting the neutral, for the time, from this very limited branch 
of traffic. 

The cafe is otherwife, however, when a neutral is found trad- 
ing for ordinary commodities to the ports of a nation at war; 
fupplying them with cloth or fugar, or carrying away their rum, 
hardware, or wines. In this eafe it is decided, (at leaft in the 
home trade), that the belligerent has no right to interfere with 
this trade, nor to capture the veffels employed in it; and indeed 
it is obvious, that the injury done to the neutral by ftopping it, 
would be out of all proportion greater than that which the bellige- 
rent can fuffer by allowing it to goon. ‘The only injury which the 
belligerent can be faid to fuffer from it is, that it ferves to main- 
tain the general internal profperity of the enemy’s country, and en- 
ables him to carry on the war with more vigour, by accumulating 
more riches in the hands of individuals as the fubjeéts of taxa- 
tion. How remote and feeble this intereft is, with a view to 
the inftant and depending meafures of hoftility, it is needlefs to 
point out. No one act of buying or felling in fuch a trade, can 
have the leaft effeét on the fortunes of a campaign, or even of a 
fingle fkirmifh ; and the aggregated refult of the whole, promifes 
only to influence the war through the medium of a diftant futu- 
rity, to which it may not be protracted, and through a feries of 
internal changes, no part of which comes within the common 
range of public hoftility. On the other hand, if the trade is to 
be interdiéted, the moft valuable products, perhaps of a whole 
quarter of the world, are to be locked up from the ufe and en- 
joyment of mankind, and innumerable multitudes to be deprived 
of conveniences and comforts to which they have been long ha- 
bituated: a great range of neutral nations is not only to fuffer, 
for an indefinite time, this general privation of enjoyment, but 
to be excluded from the profits of a trade, which is loft to the 
world by this meafure of feverity, and in which, perhaps, a large 
portion of their capital was formerly invefted ; and all this lofs 
is to be futtained by mankind, without any equivalent or corre- 
fponding gain. It is to be fuftained. by nations who have no 
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concern in the quarrel, in order that one of the combatants may 
be eventually hampered in his financial operations; and that the 
other may keep up the {pirits of his failors by occafional captures, 
and indulge his commercial jealoufy, under the pretexc of fol- 
lowing out a legitimate warfare. In balancing together the good 
and the evil to be produced by this reftrition, the common 
fenfe and common equity of mankind has decided, without 
hefitation, againit its adoption ; and the trade of neutrals with 
belligerents has been declared free by the law of nations. 

Almoft the whole of thofe general confiderations apply to the 
trade of the colonies as well as to that of the mother country. The 
general lofs to mankind by its fuppreflion would be the fame, and 
the remotenefs and uncertainty of the benefit to the oppofite bel- 
ligerent. If it be faid that the commercial lofs to the neutral is 
not now to be reckoned on, becaufe he was already excluded 
from this trade during peace, we have already fhewn, that this 
exclufion was infinitely lefs fevere than that which it is pro- 
pofed to fubftitute in time of war ;—that it was, in fact, an ex 
clufion only from the frf carrying of the colonial produce, 
while what is properly called the trade in it was left free, 
and a plentiful fupply furnithed both for confumption and for 
exportation, to all the neutrals in the world. A merchant in 
Philadelphia might then order as many cargoes of coffee, or cotton, 
or fugar, as he thought proper, from the French or Spanith fettle- 
ments, and might export or difpofe of them in any way he found 
advantageous: the only reftriction was, that they muit be firft 
brought to Philadelphia ina Spanifh or French veffel. By the war, 
however, all Spanifh and French veflels are abfolutely and entirely 
confined to their ports; and if the American is not permitted to 
go for his coffee and cotton, he muft want it altogether, or, at 
any rate, obtain it precarioufly at an enormous advance of price. 
Is it poflible to maintain, therefore, that he lofes nothing by the 
war, or that he would be no more exciuded at prefent by the rule 
1756 than he was by the monopoly of the mother couutry in time 
of peace? The fact is, that a very confiderable trade was always 
cartied on by the Americans in diftributing, to the northern na- 
tions efpecially, the products of the Spanifh and French colonies ; 
and from this trade they will be entirely excluded, if it were pof- 
fible to fuppofe that the rule of 1756 fhould ever again be en- 
forced. 

But even if the whole trade to which this controverfy relates, were 
to be confidered as a new trade, and a free addition to the former com- 
merce of the neutral, ftill, it may be afked, if he fuffers no injury by 
being reftrained by a third party from entering upon the beneficial 


traffic that is held out to him by its proprietors? 1s it no misfortune 
to 
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to a nation, or to mankind at Jarge, that the means of improver 
ment are cut off, and a people ftruggling for advancement forcibly 
withheld in their career of profperity? Has America no right 
to complain, if fheis prevented from engaging in a trade by which 
her capital would be accumulated, her waites cultivated, and her 
population mecreafed? As an independent fhate, the has a cight to 
enter into any trade, whether new or old, that is not in itfelf legal 
upon the principles of the law af nations. We have nothing to de 
with the circumftances or motives which induced another country 
to open its ports to her ;—before we can interfere, we muft be 
able to fhew, that the trade is, in itfelf, a violation of the duties 
of neutrality, and that it ought to be repreffed as inflicting upon 
us a greater and more immediate injury than the neutral can fufter 
by its fuppreflion. If we can thew this, we fhall be entitled to 
profcribe the trade, whether it be anciently or newly eftablithed. 
lf we cannot fhew this, we cannot interfere with it, without tranf- 
grefling the law of nations, and violating the rights of neutrality. 
In point of influence on the war, however, the colonial trade is 
exactly on the footing of the home trade of the enemy ; as to which 
no quettion is flirred. It is only diftinguifhed from it by its novel« 
ty; and this, we contend, for the reafons now given, is a confie 
deration altogether foreign to the argument. [If it were not, it is 
decided by the cafe of the new home trade of the enemy, which 
is parallel at all points to that which we would interdict in his 
colonies. 

Upon the whole, then, we conceive that the rule of the war 
1756 is not agreeable to the analogy of any rule univerfally receive 
ed as part of the law of nations, or to thofe views of general ex- 
pediency and juftice in which this law has its foundation; and 
that its unqualified revival at this moment would be a meafure of 
which the neutral nations would be fairly entitled to complain. 

After {pending fo much time in the difcuffion of the queftion of 
right, we can afford but a few words on the probable efficacy oF 
prudence of the meafure fuggefted by this author. 

As to the efficacy of the meafure, the affertion of the rule 1956 
would probably haye the effect of multiplying for a while our cap 
tures in the Weltern fea, and of raifing the price of the colonial 
produce all over the world. We do not conceive, however, that it 
would ultimately take the trade out of the hands of the neutrals, or 
even materially diminifh their profits in the conduét of it. Our 
author will fcarcely fuppofe that the rich produdts of thofe colonies 
fhould continue to be abfolutely locked up, and allowed to rot 
where they are raifed. ‘The enemy, however, cannot export them 5 
and, therefore, they mutt be taken off by neutrals. Although liable 
to be captured when deteéted in the direét voyage te and from the 
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colony, there muift evidently be lefs rifk to a neutral than to art 
enemy in venturing that voyage. The Weft India iflands lie fo 
near the American coatt, that, except at the very extremities of the 
voyage, it would be eafy for a trader of that country to conceal 
his real deftination, while a Frenchman would be liable to capture 
during the whole run. The trade, therefore, will remain in the 
hands of the neutrals ;—they will receive their neutralizing com- 
miffion as regularly as before ; and the colonial owners will infure 
in London, and pay themfelves out of the pockets of the con- 
fumers and of our own underwriters, for the occafional lofles fufs 
tained by our cruifers and privateers. 

The author before us demonttrates, by his own ftatements, how 
inventive and ingenious men become in the pretexts and devices 
by which they are to evade the hazards of a gainful undertaking; 
and has ftated, in very ftrong language, the hopelefsnefs of any 
attempt to fupprefs or alter that channel of commerce which is 
naturally pointed out by the wants and habits of mankind. 
Speaking of the commercial inconveniences which might arife 
from a war with the neutrals, he fays, 

It is afked, ** who would afterwards carry our manufa@tures to mar- 
ket?’ I anfwer, our allies, our fellow fubjeéts, our old and new enes 
mies themfelves. In the laft war, nothing prevented the fupplying of 
Spanifh America with Britifh manufa€tures, in Britifh bottoms, even 
when they were liable to confifcation by both the belligerent parties for 
the act, but that the field of commerce was preoccupied, and the mare 
kets glutted by the importations under neutral flags. 

«* But would I advife a toleration of thefe new modes of relieving 
the hoftile colonies?”’ Its tuleration would not be neceflary. Even 
your own hoftilities would not be able to overcome the expaafive force 
of your own commerce, when delivered from the unnatural and ruinous 
competition of its prefent privileged enemies. You might often cap- 
ture the carriers of it, and condemn their cargoes; but the effe& would 
chiefly be, to raife the price upon the enemy, and the difference would 
go into the purfes of your feamen. The prize goods themfelves, 
would find their way from your colonies into the hoftile territories.’ 
p- 205-6. 

And, again, after ridiculing the notion, that commodities ac- 
tually confumed in a commercial country can ever be effectually 
excluded from it; he concludes, 

‘ For all this, [ might have more briefly appealed to the firft prin- 
ciples of commercial fcience. I might have appealed even to the im- 
potent attempts of France in the laft and prefent war. 1 might further 
fupport myfelf by the fact, that in the utmoft latitude given to neutral 
commerce in the colonies of S| ain, there was an exprefs and anxious 
exception of Britifh merchandize, which was almoft wholly without efs 
fet. But the intelligent reader will difpenfe with all fuch arguments 
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He may not, indeed, be able to forefee clearly what will be the new 
channels of our trade, when the old are forcibly obftructed ; but he can 
look down on the level below, the regions of the exifting demand and 
confumption, and be certain that there the ftream will foon meet his 
eye again, in {pite of the new artificial mounds and embankments.” 
p- 210. 

We do not know that we could have found any where an ar- 
gument more conclufive againft the fuppofed eflicacy of the rule 
1756,.in deftroying the colonial trade of the enemy. 

With regard to the prudence of the meafure, we humbly con- 
ceive, that in {pite of all that our author has faid upon the fub- 
jet, very little doubt can be entertained with regard to it. It is 
not pleafant to be obliged to compromife our juit rights from a 
cautious calculation of confequences, or to abftain from an ef- 
fe€tual remedy, on account of the dangers of obtaining it. Such, 
however, is the conduct which is occafionally prefcribed to all 
nations in the different conjunctures of political relations; and 
fuch is the conduct which we think would be prefcribed to this 
country, even if fhe were perfectly fatisfied with the reafonings 
of this author as to the eflicacy of the remedy he recommends, 
and as to her own right to make ufe of it. It is a confolation to 
us, however, that we have been able to perfuade ourfelves at 
leaft, that the courfe of conduct from which we are debarred at 
any rate by our political fituation, is one which we could not 
juftly adopt if it were free to us, and one from which no very 
beneficial confequences could be expected if it were to be a- 
dopted. 

Our limits will no longer permit us to enter into the grounds 
of the very decided opinion which we have formed as to the im~ 
prudence of provoking the hoftility of the few neutrals that are 
now left around us, by the unqualified affertion of the rule 1756. 
They will be eafily anticipated by any one who attends to the 
fubje& 5; and are not at all obviated, or indeed diftinctly noticed 
by the author before us, in what he has written on this branch of 
the argument. ‘There is one point, however, upon which we 
entirely agree with him; and it is one of a very confolotary 
nature, in the prefent unfettled ftate of our commercial rela- 
tions. A war with America would be fully more unfavourable 
for that country than for this ; and we have therefore every rea- 
fonable ground for hoping that our differences will be amicably 
adjufted, and that both parties will be willing to recede a little 
from their pretenfions, rather than recur to a meafure which can 
be beneficial only to our great enemy. 

Although the views which we have been led to take of the ge-« 
neral privileges of the neutral traffic, have forced us to condemn 
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the whole principie of the rule 1756, and to conclude in favour of 
an unlimited trade with the colonies of the enemy, we are by no 
means prepared to fay, that, in praétice, there fhould be no limi- 
tation. ‘The facts and cafes detailed by the author before us, 
have fatisfied us completely, that a great part of the produce ex- 
ported from thofe fettlements is truly the property of the enemy, 
and is carried to market, under a falfe neutral name, on their ac- 
count. ‘This property is, therefore, a fair object of hoftility ; 
and we are not only entitled to inquire very narrowly into the evi- 
dence of neutra ility by which it is guarded, but alfo, as it appears 
to us, to proceed in m: any ¢ cafes upon the general prefumption ari- 
fing from the nature of the voyage undertaken, The direét trade, 
for inftance, between the colony ‘and the*mother country to which 
it belongs—that trade which comes in place of the fupplies and 
remittances interchanged in time of peace between the proprietors 
and their agents or factors—can fcarcely be :prefumed to be con- 
verted all at once into a genuine neutral trade of foreign adven- 
turers buying and felling upon the mere chance of a market ; and 
im a department where it feems impofhble, to difpute that a great 
deal of fimulation and fraud is admitted, ‘no great injuftice will be 
done, probably, by difallowing one whole cl: fs of tranfa€tions that 
ftand i in other refpects in a very fufpicious predicament. In this 
view of the matter, indeed, we do not fee that the neutrals would 
have any caufe to complain, although the fubfifting inftru€tions 
fhould be retaine< d, and their commerce with the hoftile colonies 
reftricted to the direct trade with their refpective mother countries. 
It is an argument of fome weight, that, in the moft favourable 
times of peace, all the produce of thefe colonies which they ex- 
ported, were firft landed in their own territories ; and confidering 
the vaft amount of the hoftile trade which ‘they unqueftionably 
carry on under falfe and Prati pretences, it is probably no 
more than a fair compenfation to limit their neutral traffic, a little 
more than might be juttifiable upon ftri€t principle in the cafe 
of unfufpected perfons. 

With regard to the forgery and perjury of which our author 
complains in terms of fuch vehement lamentation, we are afraid 
that, upon our prefent fyftem of proceeding, there is no profpect 
of an immediate re medy. Falfe witnefs, we fear, will always be 
produced in requifite quantities, whenever there is an effectual 
demand for it and the profits are confiderably higher than the 
temporal rifks of the delinquent. A few trials for perjury might 
perhaps quicken the confciences of witnefles in our courts of prize: 
and, at all events, we do not fee why thofe enlightened tribunals 
fhould not take upon them to decide according to their own con- 


viction of the truth, rather than according to depofitions which 
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are faidsto .be univerfally difbelieved, and thud give a check to 


practices which will certainly be centinued as long as they are 
ound to be effectual. 


Art. II. Travels in Europe, Afia Minor, and Arabia. By J. 
Griffiths, M.D. Member of the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh, and of feveral Foreign Literary Societies. gto. 
pp- 396 London, 1805. 


HE extreme partiality of our countrymen for travelling, is a 
fubject which has often excited the furprife of foreigners. 
It would not be eafy, perhaps, to explain the caufes of this pro- 
penfity ; but there can be little doubt of the faét, that it exifts 
among the Englifh in a greater degree than among any other 
peeple. At the clofe of every term, our univerfities fend forth 
their raw productions to be exported in abundance to the Conti- 
nent; and no fooner is the feafon of fafhionable gayety concluded 
in London, than the roads are covered with touri/ts and travellers, 
who iffue from the metropolis in every direction. Some, who 
are contented with the humbleft portion of itinerary fame, re- 
cord their delights and their dangers in an excurfion to the Ife 
of Wight, or to the mountains of Wales: others, better di- 
reled, or more courageous, explore the wilds of our beloved 
Scotland, and rifk their fafety on the fhores of the Hebrides; 
while others, ftill more ambitious, crofs the tempeftuous chan- 
nel, truft their perfons to Hibernian.poft-chaifes, and wade for 
pleafure, or for glory, through the.bogs of Ireland. Such are 
the ufual expeditions of our fummer travellers; but we want 
not for numbers who have vifited the principal ,countries of the 
European continent, and who have related whatever they faw 
or heard, with fo much variety of fyle, and with. fo much mi- 
nutenefs of detail, that they have fcarcely left any thing new, 
to be either faid or fyung, from Peterfburgh to Naples. Many 
have extended their refearches to the remoteft quarters. of the 
globe ; and if the renown_.of travellers were to be, meafured out 
according to the numberof miles which they have trodden, we 
could juftly boaft.of fome who would be entitled to an extraor- 
dinary portion of reputation. It.is.to be obferved, however, 
that fince the cuftom of travelling over vaft tracts of and has 
become more common, ingenious men have fallen upon various 


ingenious devices to attract the attention of the public to their 


own perigrinations. One gentleman has diftinguifhed himfelf 
by having wa/ked over a confiderable portion of the habitable 
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globe ; another ftill boafts, that he advanced one verft farther 

into the deferts of Siberia, than has yet been achieved by any o- 

ther traveller; a third excited fome curiofity in one of the hot- 

teft countries of Europe, by the aid of a curious device on his 

card, which announced, that he had juft arrived from the borders 

of the frozen ocean; and a fourth with matchlefs rigidity of fibre, 

and heroic difregard of inconvenience, actually made the grand 
tour without once leaning back in his carriage during the whole 

journey.. When travellers choofe to publifh, however, we can- 

not, in honefty, encourage them to hope that fuch expedients as 
thefe will avail them much. He who firft points out any thing 

remarkable or chara¢teriftic, in the laws, manners, and o- 
pinions, even of a barbarous nation, not only adds to our ftock 
of general information, but gives us views of human nature, 
in fituations in which we have not been accuftomed to con- 
fider it. Should he defcribe men in civilized life, and inftru& 
us in the proficiency of another country in the arts and fciences, 
in commerce and manufactures, we ought to thank him for, at 
leaft, collecting materials for the philofopher, the hiftorian, 
and the political economift. If he make important additions to 
our knowledge in natural hiftory, or correét material errors in 
our geography, or confirm by practical proofs the conclufions of 
fcience, his claims to notice will be readily allowed. Finally, 
the fcholar and the antiquary will not refufe their tribute of ap- 
plaufe to him who brings frefh and accurate tidings from thofe 
regions which the claflical genius of antiquity has rendered fo 
interefting to men of tafte and literature. But when a traveller 
excites attention in none of thefe ways, it will avail him little, 
that he has croffed the burning deferts of Syria and Arabia dur- 
ing the dog-days ; that he points out the courfe of his extenfive 
wanderings by the help of a zig-zag line which traverfes half 
the map of the world; or that he prefents to readers, who ne- 
ver heard of him before, a fmart portrait of himfelf, prefixed to 
a quarto volume. 

Dr Griffiths, the author of the volume before us, relates in 
it the hiftory of his travels from England to Italy, thence to 
Conftantinople, thence to Smyrna, thence to Aleppo, and, fin- 
ally, acrofs the defert to Bafforah. Before we follow him in 
this extenfive career, we mutt ftop to take notice of fome infor- 
mation which he gives us in his preface. ‘ In the rapidity of 
purfuit,’ fays he, ‘I fear I have frequently overlooked thofe 
proofs which might have thrown a new and important light on 
fubje&ts already treated of, with more or lefs accuracy, by literary 
pens ; and from a neceflitated adoption of the means and op- 
portunities of proceeding towards the places of my —* 
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I have as frequently been compelled to abandon, prematurely 
and unexamined, even thofe objeéts which had not efcaped my 
notice.’ This language cannot, be confidered as very encouraging 
to thofe who might hope for much accuracy from Dr Griffiths. 
* Let me be allowed to ftate,’ he fays, ‘ that I travelled through 
ae part of the Ottomaun dominions in the humble difguife of 

a poor Greek; not ynder the protection of janiffaries, ‘the in- 
fluence of ambafladors, or the authority of a Firmaun.’ It 
is obvious, however, that this very circumftance might have 
enabled him to acquire confiderable Bnowlodge of the Turkifh 
character, although in a manner fufliciently difagreeable ; and it 
was, accordingly, chiefly in his difguife of a Greek flave, that Dr 
Griifiths collected the additional information concerning Turkey, 
which we have obtained from the perufal of his book. 

The author informs us, that he embarked at Gravefend in June 
1785 for the Mediterranean. He relates various circumftances 
which took place during this voyage, and which, confidering the 
fubfequent adventures of his life, it may be creditable to his me- 
mory that he has not forgotten, though it be not quite fo much fo 
to his judgment that he has chofen to record. He tells us with 
fomething of unneceflary minutenefs, of the altercations which 
took place between the captain and the pilots; how he croffed the 
Bay of Bifcay, ‘ where watery mountains precluded all hopes of 
tranquillity ;” how, ‘ within the dividing fhores of Europe and 
Africa, he amufed himfelf with fithing for donito;’ and how, 
‘ when fuccefsful, he feafted upon his prize; prudently pickling 
or falting fuch parts as were judged to be worth preferving.’” 
Some readers may not think, that this learned traveller has added 
much to their {tock of knowledge, when he proceeds to tell them, 
that, in the ifland of Alboran, he found birds’ nefts with eggs in 
them. 

After an agreeable paffage of three weeks, our traveller landed 
at Nice. 

As he had warned us, in his preface, that he meant to confine 
his remarks on Italy to a few pages, we muft not complain of his 
brevity on that fubje&t. He rejoined his veflel at Leghorn, and 
fet fail for Smyrna. The magnificent objeéts which prefented 
themfelves to his view, as he pafled on to the Faro of Meflina, 
naturally made a {trong impreflion on the mind of our traveller ; 
and we can fcarcely wonder, that, in defcribing fo delightful a 
profpect, he fhould have permitted his profe to run a little wild. 

The bluff thore of Italy,’ fays he, § againtt which we feemed 
to proceed, uniting, as it were, to the bluffe ‘YY promontory at the 
entrance of the Faro, obliterated all trace of its opening, until a 
near approach gradually expofed to our inquiring eyes the lovely 
pailage io often mentioned by the claflic poets. ’ 
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We do riot find much riovelty in the account which Dr Grif- 
fiths has given of Smyrna. From that city he took his departuré 
in a Turkith boat for Conftantinople. A gale of wind coming 
on compelled him to land near Temnos, where he had the oppor- 
tunity of witnefling the funeral of a Mufflulmaun. One part of 
the ceremony was fingular enough. As foon as the grave was 
filled up, each friend planted a {prig of cyprefs on the right, and 
another on the left hand of the deceafed. It was underitood, it 
feems, that fhould the fprigs on the right hand grow, the deceafed 
would enjoy the happinefs promifed by Mahomet to all true be- 
fevers; but fhould thofe on the oppofite fide flourifh, he would 
for ever be excluded from tafting blifs in the arms of the Houris. 
Hf both fucceeded, Ke would be gréatly favoured in the next 
world; and if both failed, he would be tormented by black angels, 
until he fhould be refeudd from them by the mediation of the 
Prophet. ‘ 'Thefe opinions of a ruftic,’ fays Dr Griffiths, ‘ are not 
mentioned as thofe which generally prevail amongft Muffulmauns, 
but merely to fhow, that vulgar and local prejudices are not con- 
fined to the ignorant and fupe r{titious of any particular country. 
Similar effeéts have been produced in all, by the fears, apprehen- 
fions, and confufed notions which have béen entertained of a fue 
ture life. ’ 

To fay any thing new in a defcription of Conftantinople, would 
not now be eafy ; and after fo many able pens have béen employ- 
ed on the fubjeét, it might even be difficult to fay any thing well. 
Dr Griffiths, however, has not beén deterred by thefe confidera- 
tions, from indulging hi®defire of retracing ‘ the various objects 
which prefented themfelves to his enchanted fight.” We give him 
credit for the general accuracy of his account, and agree with 
Kim in fufpeéting the truth of ‘the defetiptiotie which have been 
fometimes given with fo much confidence of the interior of the 
Seraglio. Speaking of the frequent fires which take place at Con- 
ftantinople, he remarks, that the Sultaun is expected to attend, and 
that he is then expofed to hear various truths which could not 

éafily come to his knowledge without fuch opportunities. Our tra- 
veller further obferves, ‘ that fires have frequently their origin in 
the political difputes of parties, or the hopes of redrefs in cafes of 

eculiar grievance.’ It gives us no very elevated notion of ‘Turk~- 
ifh wifdom to learn, that when any body at Conftantinople is dif- 
contented with the government, he feeks redrefs by burning down 
his houfe about his ears, 

Amongft the officers of artillery, Dr Griffiths was introduced 
to the Ghumbaragee Bafhee, whofe affumed name was Muftaphah, 
but who, we are delighted to find, was originally a Scotch gen- 
tleman of the name of Campbell. He had been obliged, from 
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fome unfortunate circumftances, to quit his native country, had 
entered into the Turkith fervice, and had abjured the faith of his 
fathers. ‘ Let me not, however,’ fays Dr Griffiths, * attrac 
the attention of my readers to his errors; let me rather dwell upor 
the amiablenefs of his difpofition, the urbanity of his manners, 
and the various accomplifhments of his well-informed mind. 

It was in the fociety of this gentleman, that our author was pre 
fent, when feveral officers of ftate were convened to examine a 
beautiful manufcript copy of the Koran, which General Morrifon 
had brought from India to prefent to the Sultaun. After the moft 
enthufiaftic encomiums had been beftowed upon the manufcript, 
an old Emeer clafped his hands in a fort of agony, and exclaimed, 
* Alas! Alas! how unfortunate! This magnificent copy of the 
never-to-be-fufliciently admired law of our ‘facted Prophet is not 
orthodox—it is the work of a Secretary of Ali!’ This diftreffing 
eircumitance, as might be fuppofed, filled the whole affembly 
with regret and confternation. 

We thall not enumerate the various topics which have been 
difcufled by our author with refpeét to the cuftoms and manners 
of the inhabitants of Conftantinople. ‘They are very nearly the 
dame as they were, when they were dk feribed by Sandys two hun- 
dred years ago. ‘There may be fomcthing lefs of pride, and fome- 
thing more of civilization; but a ‘Turk is ftill a Turk. 

Mr Griffiths profeffes to treat, in the ninth chapter of his 
work, of the commerce of the Turks, and of the political fitua- 
tion of the Greeks. ‘Thefe fubjeéts required feparate chapters 5 
and would have had them, we fuppofe, if the materials of the 
author had not been quite fo fcanty. He obferves, that a duty 
of three per cent. is exacted from foreigners at Smyrna, whilft 


the natives, a few articles only excepted, pay ten per cent. He 
juftly remarks, that this cuftom is in dire “EL oppeut 1 to that 
eftablithed in enlightened nations. He might have added, that, 
as it had its origin in a total ignorance of the nature and value 
of commerce, fo it has been continued, entirely through 1 {ie 
becility of the ‘Turkith government. ‘That government, we be- 
lieve, has made fome efforts to alter the fariffs at the dnTerent 


fubjeét. Wehavebeen informed, however, th: tthe new regulations 


are as little favourable to the natives as the ancient ones. ‘he 
author’s obfervations on the political fituation of the Greeks are 
fufficiently meagre, and are contained in a couple of pages; yet 
this is a vaft field for inquiry and fpeculation. * France,’ fays 
Mr Grifliths, § evidently means to extend her re nee to the 
Morea, and, from the accomplifhment of fo grand an obj 
will raife up an enemy to our commercial connexions in | 
C4 Levant ; 
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Levant; the baneful influence of which can be counteracted only 
by our preferving the ftri€teft amity with the imperial courts of 
Vienna and St Peterfburgh.” This is amufing. Is the raifing 
up an enemy to our commercial connexions in the Levant, the 
greateft evil which we fhould have to dread from the fubjugation 
of Greece by France ? What are our annual profits from thofe 
connexions ? Have certain monopolifts ever been able to fhew 
that our whole trade in the Levant amounts in value to one 
hundred thoufand pounds per annum? or, will they deny that 
their monopoly cofts government annually a fum of five thoufand 
pounds? Would the deftruction of this trade then be of fuch 
importance to France; or would it be fo detrimental to us, as 
to induce us to defire, as the author feems to do, that Ruflia 
thould take poffeffion of the city of Conftantinople? We think 
that the poffeflion of the Morea would, indeed, be a grand ob- 
jet for France; and that the acquiefcence of this country in 
the feizure of Conftantinople by the Ruffians, might, in fuch a 
cafe, admit of confideration ; but furely it will never be for the 
fake of our trade in the Levant, that our ftatefmen will dread 
the one event as fuch an evil, as to require fuch a remedy as 
the other. Bonaparte, by having obtained poffeffion of Iftria, 
Dalmatia, and the Venetian ifles, as it appears he has done by 
the treaty of Prefburgh, fufficiently manifefts his defigns upon 
Albania and the Morea, It is to be hoped that thofe who have 
it in their power to take meafures with other Courts to fruftrate 
fuch defigns, will be fully aware of the importance of thefe 
acceflions to the ambitious proje&ts of France. They will re- 
colle& the vaft extent of coaft which will be thus obtained for 
the enemies of our maritime greatnefs; the ports, the forefts, 
the {mall thipping, the numerous feamen, which will be thus 
acquired by our enemy ; the new fubje&s, who will be ready to 
flock to the f{landard of Bonaparte from every province of Euro- 
pean ‘Turkey; the advantageous pofitions, whence that daring 
and reftlefs fpirit will be thus enabled to direét freth attacks 
again{t the debilitated remains of the Ottoman empire. Should 
the mafter of France and Italy add Albania and the Morea to his 
dominions, already extending to Catarro, what power can refift 


him if he chufe to march to Conftantinople ? ‘The conquett of 


Egypt will be likewife facilitated by the fubjugation of Greece ; 
and fooner or later, perhaps, India herfelf might have to trace 
her deftiny to the overthrow of the Ottoman empire by the arms 
of this infatiable conqueror. 

‘The account which Dr Griffiths has given of the religion and 
eligious cuftoms of the Turks, does not contain much novelty. 


F 
Tt will, however, appear curious to thofe whe have not feen the 
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work of M. D’Ohgfon. Dr Griffiths thinks that the Turks en- 


tertain the moft fublime ideas of the Deity as well as ourfelves. 
It is certainly true that they {peak in elevated language of the 
attributes of God; and thet they infift upon his unity, witha 
zeal that would indicate their very erroneous conviction of this 
doctrine being peculiar to their own religion. Juft fufpicions, 
however, may be entertained, whether any very exalted notions 
of the divine perfection can be entertained by men, who feriouf- 
ly believe the Koran to be £ the uncreated word of God.’ 
Nothing lefs than the groffeft fuperftition could induce rational 
creatures to attribute fuch a farrago of abfurdities, fo many ex- 
travagant fancies, and fo many golfliping ftories, to the infpira- 
tion of the Supreme Mind. 

We did not expect from our traveller any vety minute account 
of the differences which exilt among the Mahometans upon reli- 
gious topics. Their difputes about free-will and predettination, 
(for this eternal queftion is frequently, though fecretly, debated 
among them), their interpretations of the Koran, and their vari- 
ous verfions of it, can have little intereft for readers, to whom it 
is of no confequence to determine, whether the doctrines of the 
fe&t of Ali be more or lefs orthodox, or more or lefs abfurd, 
than thofe of the feét of Omar. We could have wifhed, how- 
ever, that Dr Griffiths had endeavoured to colleét fome informa- 
tion concerning that new feét which has lately become fo for- 
midable in the Eaft, fince the innovations of the Wahabees may 
be attended with confequences not lefs fatal to the political than 
to the religious eftabliihments of the Turks. ‘Their feét had 
been in exiftence many years before the arrival of our traveller 
at Con{tantinople; and we can hardly fuppofe him to have been 
ignorant of this circumftance. By the afliftance of a friend who 
has been in the Eaft, we are enabled to give the following ftate- 
ment, which may be found interefting, and which may tend, in 
fome degree, to fupply the deficiency which we have juft had 
occafion to remark in the volume before us. 

It is now more than half a century, fince Abdul Wahab began 
to promulgate a new creed in Arabia. His firft doétrines pro- 
bably extended no further than to his own peculiar interpreta- 
tions of the Koran; and his difciples were confined for feveral 
years to a few tribes of the defert. By degrees, hewever, his 
Opinions became more widely fpread ; his herefies were eafily 
adopted by the illiterate robbers, whom they encouraged with 
the hopes of conqueft and of pillage; and as he found new fol- 
lowers continually flocking round his ftandard, it is probable 
that his enthufiafm grew more enterprizing, and his ambition 
more daring. The defign of reforming the old religion of his 
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country, feems to have given place im his mind to that of 
eftablifhing a new one; while the plunder of pilgrims and 
caravans, of mofques and cities, fed at once the zeal and the 
avarice of his difciples. ‘There was, however, for his own pur- 
pofes at leaft, no want either of genius or of knowledge in Abdul, 
Of the firfi he had enough to plan with wifdom, and to execute 
with firmnefs, his f{chemes for changing the religion of his coun- 
try; and of the fecond he poffefled a portion fully adequate to 
convince the Arabs that he beft could explain the ordinances of 
heaven. 

But although the doctrines of the new fect had infeéted 
fome of the principal hordes, and had many fecret partizans 
throughout Arabia, yet it was not until within thefe few years, 
that the Wahabees appeared in arms againft the ftandard of Ma- 
homet, and the authority of the Sultan. When, at laft, Abdul 
found his influence to be fo extenfive, and his followers fo numes 
tous, as to fecure to him the attachment of the greater number of 
the tribes of the defert, he boldly proclaimed himfelf the reformer 
of thofe baneful innovations, which, he pretended, had deftroyed 
the true and genuine character of Iflamifm. In the year 1803 he 
advanced with a numerous army again{t Mecca, took poffeifion 
of that city, plundered the mofques, and maffacred the inhabi- 
tants. The Ottoman armies were unable to refift his progrefs; 
and he was already advancing to Medina, when the plague and 
the fmall-pox broke out in his army, and’ forced him to retreat 
with his booty into the defert. It was during his ftay at Mecca, 
that the audacious rebel wrote a letter to the Sultan, in which 
he reminded him, that the dignity of Caliph only remained to 
him, while the holy city was protected by him; and that its 
conquerors now required of him to renounce the title of Com- 
mander of the Faithfol, which devolved by right upon him to 
whom Ged had give en the victory. 

The fuccefs of the Wahabees occafioned the utmoft confterna- 
tion at Conftantinople, efpectally at the Porte, and among the 
Ulemah ; for the full extent of the danger was carefully conceal- 

ed from the people. No devout Turk could, indeed, be expect- 
ed to hear without horror of the profanation of that moft facred 
place which gave birth to the Prophet, and which is fanctified in 
the belief of every true Muffulman. It was befides a fubject of 
moft ferious alarm to the government, that the authority of the 
Sultan as Caliph might be queftioned, fince it is well known that 
he can retain that name, fo impofing g for Mahometans, only while 
he is the mifter of Mecca and Medina. Nor was this alarm lef- 
fened, when the Turkifh minifters began to make more exact in- 
quiries into the nature and proyrefs of the evil which it bec ame 
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fo neceffary to check. Atmioft all Arabia had openly adopted the 
teligion of Abdul ; it had many fecret profelytes in Syria and Ana- 
lia, at Damafcus, Aleppo, and Smyrna ; and on the borders of 
the empire, the Pacha of Bagdad trembled more at the real power 
of tlie Wahat rbees, than at the menaces of the Sultan. Peremp- 
tory orders: were iffued by the Porte to the Pachas of Afia to 
uilite their forces againft the rebels. Some of thefe governors 
were difplaced, to make room for others believed to be more zea- 
lous in their attachment to the Porte; but even thefe required to 
be inftigated by promifes of yet greater rewards, before they could 
Be induced to a€t with vigour in a caufe which involved the ex- 
tence of their religion, arid the honour of their fovereign. The 
Turkith army approached by flow marches to Mecca, where Abdut 
had left a garrifon of five hundred men. ‘The recapture of the 
lioly city was foon accomplifhed ; the triumph of the faithful was 
celebrated at Conftantinople ; and tlie ‘Turkifh government re« 
called its troops, arid funk back into its accuftom: d tranquillity. 
The immetliate followers of Abdul were chiefly robbers, who 
were inured to hardfhips, and who fled for refuge to the defert, 
whenever they were defeated in their predatory excurfions. The 
greater part, however, of that numerous army which he led as 


i gaint Mecca, had been collected from almoit all the various hordes 


that wander with their flocks and their camels over Arabia. He 
had never beer at the head of any regular ne The éanditti, 
who flocked to the ftandard of their leat ler, were attract. od by 


§ the hopes of plunder; and though they were i: apelle t’by religions 


co ufiafm, they wére eafily difperfed by the firft appearance of 
ifafter. But when they returned to their independertt tribes, they 
Inew that they could poffefs their fpotls without the fear of pu- 
uiihment ; and when the fame inducements tempted them to re- 
few their "depredations, even the fluggifh Divan itfelf might have 
forefeen the confequences. 
‘The timid, but cruel, policy of the Turks has never been ex- 


§ hibited in more {triking colours than in their late condu@ towards 


the Wahabees, with whom they concluded what was known, 
perhaps, on both fides, to be a treacherous peace. Inftead of e+ 
Rablithing g 2 fuflicient force for the protection of Me cca and Me- 
the Porte is accufed, at leaft, of having employed a fana- 
Sal Muffalman to affaffinate the aged Abd tl. His death, it is faid, 
has been lately avenged by the recapture of Mecca, and the pil- 
lge of Medina ; and his place has been fupplied by his fon, a man 
fill j in the prime of life, as active, as powerful, and as ambitious 
as his father. 
Of the peculiar doctrines of the Wahabees, we pretend not 
f fpeak with any pofitive certainty. . They affert, it is faid, the 
ynity 
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unity of the Deity, like the Mahometans; they hold him to be 
immaterial, eternal, and omnipotent ; and in their addrefles to 
the Supreme Being, they are fervent and devout. According to 
them, God has never dictated any written code of laws to men; 
nor has he made a any particular revelation of himfelf. His exift. 
ence, they think, is fufliciently manifefted in his works. His will 
cannot be miftaken, fince he has implanted the diftin€t percep. 
tion of right and wrong in the human mind, together with the 
conviction that virtue alone can be agreeable to the Author of 
nature. They do not deny, however, that Providence has occa- 
fionally interfered in the concerns of mortals in an extraordinary 
manner ; and that it has chofen its inftruments to promote the 
caule of truth, to reward the good, and to punifh the guilty, 
Some men, they pretend, fuch as Mahomet and Abdul, have been 
diftinguifhed by the peculiar favour of heaven. During their 
lives, the laws and ordinances of thefe men ought to be obeyed, 
and their perfons venerated. Their authority, however, fhould 
ceafe with their lives; for the plans of Providence will then be 
furthered by other means, and with other inftruments. If this 
ftatement be correct, and it comes to us from good authority, 
it is eafy to fee that ambition, not lefs than enthufiafm, di¢tated 
his religious creed to the crafty Abdul. As far as his theifm 
goes, it is, perhaps, more {ublime than could have been well ex- 
peCled from an Arab of the defert ; but his pretenfions to govern 
the minds and actions of his countrymen, under the fpecial au- 
thority of Heaven, betrayed the impoftor in the teacher, and the 
rebel in the reformer. In limiting thofe pretenfions to the period 
of his life, he probably loft nothing for which he cared; while he 
aflailed the Mahometan faith, without endangering his own im- 
mediate power. If, indeed, that power had been exercifed only 
with the view of introducing a religion more rational than Maho- 
met’s, we fhould not have much regreted its progrefs. It is hu- 
miliating to think that fo many millions of people fhould confider 
fuch a miferable rhapfody as the Koran to be really of divine ori- 

in; and yet it is much more lamentable to know the ferocious 
bigotry and intolerance of its difciples. ‘The dogmatical manner 
in which a Turkifh doétor difpofes of the fouls of all whom he 
calls infidels, might excite rather derifion than anger, if the m 
fults and the cruelties experienced by ftrangers in Mahometan 


countries, did not efface every impreflion except that of indigna § 


tion. Unfortunately for the caufe of humanity, Abdul appears 
to have had as little tolerance as Mahomet. His {word was itain- 
ed with the blood of innumerable victims, and whole cities and 

diftri€is have been defolated by his perfecutions. 
Before we quit this fubje€t, we fhall juft remark, that it has been 
ald 
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faid that fome of the Ulemah undertook, with more zeal than 
prudence, to reclaim the apoftates by argument. How their dif- 
cuflions were carried on, it would be difficult to afcertain exaétly. 
The Moflem, it may be fuppofed, would infiit on the direct evi- 
dence whichthe witneffes of the life and actions of Mahomet 

ofleffed of his divine commiflion, and on the firm eftablifhment 
and wide diffufion of the faith, in fpite of the mighty and nu- 
merous obftacles which the Prophet and his immediate followers 
had to encounter. ‘The Wahabees would probably affert their bet- 
ter right to be heard, .as bearing teftimony from their own know- 
ledge to the frequent interpofitions of Heaven in favour of Ab- 
dul, who, if that were any proof of divine protection, had in- 
troduced the new doétrines under diificulties and dangers unpre- 
cedented in the religious revolutions of the Eaft. ‘ The religion 
of Mahomet,’ they probably added, * is a partial religion, which 
was not intended for us. How can we (they would fay) perform 
ablutions, when we have no water? How can we give alms, when 
we have noriches? Or what occafion can there be to faft during 
the month of Ramadan, when we faft all the year?’ * The re- 
fult of thefe difputes was fuch as might be expected. Intolerant 
bigotry on one fide, and fanatical enthufiafm on the other, would 
fhut the ears of both parties to the language of truth and reafon ; 
and no appeal would be fuffered to lye from the prejudices of ei- 
ther, but to the fabre and the mufket. ‘The appeal to arms has 
indeed been made ; and we have thought that, in examining the 
publication of a traveller, whofe book is almoft wholly employed 
in detailing the manners, laws, and cuftoms, prevalent in the Ot- 
toman empire, we might eafily be pardoned for introducing a fub- 
ject which we confider as both curious and important. The 
throne of the Sultan is already fhakenin Europe. Who can doubt 
that the propagation of the new faith will rapidly accelerate the 
diffolution of his power in Afia? 

The Turkifh empire, indeed, at the prefent day, exhibits a 
moft fingular and anomalous appearance. ‘To the eye, at a dif 
tance, it may feem a mighty and even a folid ftruCture; but, when 
clofely examined, it only excites aftonifhment by not falling im- 
mediately to pieces. It would be impoflible for us to follow our 
author in the account which he has given of it, or, in the limits 
which we prefcribe to ourfelves, to attempt to do more than to 
draw a mere outline of the extraordinary form of its conftitution. 

In order to make its real fituation be underftood, we cannot 
perhaps begin better, than by adopting the obfervation of Mr Eton, 
who remarks, that in the Mahometan fyitem of policy, we may 


trace 


* See Malthus en the Principle of Population, b. I, c. 7. 
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trace three wras. ‘ The firf was of that kind ufually denominat. 
ed a theocracy, continued during the lifetime of the prophet him- 
delf, who, like Mofes and Jofhua among the Jews, appeared in 
the double charaéter of a military chief and an infpired legiflator ;’ 
the fecond \atted while the Saracen caliphs held in their hands 
both the fpiritual and temporal authorities ; and the third is mark. 
ed by the feparation of thefe, fince the concetns of religion have 
been trufted to the Ulemah, of whom the mufti is the chief, 
Another revolution, however, has taken place, which is {carcely 
lefs important than the others. We allude to the changes in the 
military fyitem, and efpecially to the altered character of the Ja- 
niflaries. In two great points, then, the prefent emperor dtands 
in a very different pofition from the ancient fultans, dhould we 
even confine our views to his power in the capital-of his empire. 
Fir/, He can iflue no edict which is contrary to the Koran 3 .and 
the Ulemah, who are now the fole interpreters of the meaning 
of that book, muft fanction every law by the authority of their 
Ffetrah, before it can become binding on the people. ‘Nay, to 
duch an extent is their power now puthed, that the Sultan tinds 
himfelf compelled to fubmit, to the infpe€tion of their leading 
amen, not only all his nogutintione with other. courts, but all the 
fecrets of his cabinet. His fole defence againft the encroachments 
of this body, confilts in his remaining right to depofe the mufti; 
but, though he can thus intimidate their chief, and gain over 
fome of their leaders by the promifes of promotion, the ¢/prit du 
corps a€ts frequently and fuccefsfully in oppofition to his will, 
His own minifters do not fail to take advantage of this fitux 
tion of things; and they often coalefce with the Ulemah, in or- 
der to defeat the cabals which are continually carrying on againit 
them in the feraglio. ‘There, every favourite has a party, and eve- 
ry minifter.a protector. Sut the Sultan is kept in awe by the 
Ulemah ; nor dares he rafhly to choofe men for his counfeilors, 
who are not agreeable to thofe formidable interpreters of the law. 
Hence his power is really limited. Hence, too, he naturally ew 
deavours to throw the chief refponfibility on-his minitters, and is 
more eafily induced to remain inactive himfelf. ‘The confequen 
ces of this may be clearly feen in a country, where the pub- 
lic voice is nothing ; where each individal grafps at power and 
wealth, without any other confideration ; and where pride, pre- 
judice, 1gnorance, and bigetry, check every improvement, and 
believe in no amelioration. Se ondlly, The debafement of the Ja- 
nizaries, by the introduction of the vileft vagabonds of the com- 
munity into their bands, and by their jong céffation from. warlike 
enterprizes, has diminifhed confideral bly the power of the Sultan, 
as the fovereign of a valt empire ; thongh it has, perhaps, contri- 
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buted to his own perfonal fecurity, by effeCtually damping that 
daring fpirit of revolt among his troops which had proved fatal to 
fo many of his predecefiors. With refpeét to the military force 
of the ‘Turks, we refer our readers to Mr Eton, whofe ftatements 
have been adopted by Mr Griffiths. The attention of the philo- 
fophical politician, however, will be directed with more intereft 
to the ftate of the ‘Turkith provinces. ‘Thefe, as it is well known, 
are fome of the faireft, and have been fome of the happieit and 
moit enlightened regions of the earth. Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
Anatolia, Arabia, recal a thoufand pleafing recollections, which 
can no longer be aflociated with them in their prefent ftate of 
barbarifm, flavery, and degradation. ‘Che authority of the Sul- 
tan over thefe provinces is perhaps of the moft fingular nature 
which ever retained nations under the government of a fovereign. 
We have heard the ‘Vurkifh empire compared with Europe in the 
feudal times, and the Pachaliks likened to thofe great fiefs which 
were held by feudal tenures. Some refemblance may exift; but 
there are eflential differences. ‘The Pachas of Bagdad, Damafcus, 
Aleppo, Albania, and the Morea, admit the nominal fovereignty 
of the Ottoman emperor, as the lords of Guienne and Burgundy 
paid homage to their liege the King of France. But the kings of 
France knew well, that by a prudent policy thefe provinces might 
revert to the crown; intermarriages might be made; wars be- 
tween the great barons might be fomented, by which they would 
be mutually weakened ; and, finally, the extin¢étion of families 
promifed fooner or later to give real or pretended rights to the fo- 
vereign to aflume dominion over the efltates of his vatials. In 
‘Turkey, the governer is generally the molt powerful man of the 
province, who reigns in the name of the Sultan, without atkio 
his leave. If it be worth his while, he fends prefents to the 
Porte, and readily {wears allegiat ice to a matter, the thadow of 
whofe authority he may fometiines think it convenient to acknow- 
ledge. Even this admiflion is made rather fromthe prejudices of 
religion, than from any other motive ; and Selim continues to be 
refpeted as Caliph, where he has long ceafed to be feared as 
Sultan, 

In his account of the Turkifh finances, Dr Griffiths is again 
indebted to Mr Eton. We do not object to this kind of honeft 
plagiarifm. Dr Grifhiths copies whole pages from another book, 
and fairly confefles it. 

According to the law of Turkey, the wealth of every individual 
ought, at his death, to revert to the Sultan. It would be ufelefs 
to expatiate on the folly and injuftice of fuch a law. ‘That artifices 
fhould be employed to ‘elude it, can be a tubject of no furprife; 
aud that they thould fucceed, can be a caufe of no regret, except 
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to the defpot and his creatures, who require fo unjuft a facrifice, 
The ufual means of evading the claims of the Sultan, are fuffici- 
ently indicative of the hypocrify and the bigotry of the Turks, 
All donations for pious purpofes, fuch as the maintenance of 
mofques and hofpitals, are confidered as facred. When the fa- 
ther of a family withes to provide for his children after his de- 
mife, he makes over the bulk of his fortune to fome religious or 
charitable eflablifhment. A perfon is nominated to receive the 
appropriated fum, and another to account with the receiver for 
its application. But the donor has the right to appoint both thefe 
perfons, and he of courfe takes care that they fhall be the very 
individuals to whom he wifhes to leave his eftates) The Ulemah 
probably receive a fuflicient profit to induce them to wink at the 
deceit, which, by being very general, neceflarily enriches them. 
Our author’s chapter upon thefe wakfs, or falfe affignments, if 
it be not quite original, will be found to be curious and enter- 
taining. 

We have not time to follow Mr Griffiths in the detail of his 
voyage back from Conftantinople to Smyrna. He took this op- 
portunity of vifiting the Troad; and after refleting upon what 
came under his own obfervation, during his * haity and immetho- 
dical vifit,’ he confefles himfelf ftrongly prejudiced in favour ‘ of 
thofe hypothefes ’ which M. Chevalier has prefented to the literary 
world. We are not inclined to difpute with our traveller upon a 
queftion which we have done our endeavours to put to reft. It is 
not, however, a fingle hafty and immethodical vifit to the Troad, 
that can entitle an author to affert, ‘ that every admirer of 
Homer and claflic learning mutft feel themfelves deeply indebted 
to M. Chevalier’s perfevering fpirit of inquiry, for thofe intereft- 
ing elucidations which {cepticifm only can with to depreciate.’ * 
We were glad to find that our traveller had time for other reflec- 

tions. 


* Mr Griffiths, in a note, takes occafion to pay a high compliment to 
Mr Gell, who, he fays, is entitled to every praife for a moft diligent 
and accurate furvey of the Troad. Mr Gell made this furvey in three 
days; and Mr Griffiths, who made a hafty and immethodical vifit to 
the T'road twenty years before, pronounces this furvey to be moft dili- 
gent and accurate!!! There is, however, one point, and it is of 
fome importance, about which either he who obtained, or he who be- 
ftowed the eulogy, muft be ftrangely miftaken. 1f Mr Gell be accurate 
(fee the Edinburgh Review for July 1805), there are evident traces of 
the city and refidence of Priam. If Mr Griffiths, who admires the ac- 
curacy of Mr Gell, be himfelf accurate, * not one ftone marks the refi- 
dence of Priam !—and fo completely annihilated is every trace of his city, 
that doubts have even been entertained of its having ever exifled !!!’ 
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tions. "They come, we think, more fuitably from his pen; though 
{ome admirers of Homer and of claflical learning, more faftidious 
than ourfelves, may admire that they fhould have been indited 
during a hafty and immethodical vifit to the plain of Troy. 
‘ However the art of cooking,’ fays Dr Griffiths, * may be little 
underitood by parlour guelts in general, it is of too much import 
ance to be wholly neglected by travellers who perform a journey 
in thefe countries, and in the manner I did. I have had repeated 
occafion,’ adds he, with a confcious fenfe of talent, § to congra- 
tulate myfelf, that my abilities in that dine have prevented me from 
experiencing the lofs of a wholefome and comfortable meal.’ 

fter having quitted the Troad, Dr Grifiths vifited ‘Tenedos, 
Mity! ene, Ipfor: 4, and Scio Dr Griffiths is a very gallant man, 
and does not fail to talk much of the beauty of the ladies in the 
laft mentioned ifland. His criticifms on their drefs, we have no 
doubt, are very judicious ; but we do not think it quite fair in him 
to publifh to the world, that their fhort petticoats did not fucceed 
in preventing the eye of curiofity from ipying their embroidered 
garters. 

Our traveller, after having run fome rifks of being either ftarved 
or drowned, arrived at Smyrna, and proceeded from that city with 
the caravan to Aleppo. He pafled by Sardis; had a view of the 
river Pa€tolus; faw the {now-capped Tmolus at a diftance; pur- 
fued his route to Allah-fheer, the ancient Philadelphia—to 
Aphiom-kara-hiffar, the ancient Apamea—to Koniah, the ancient 
Iconium-—to Ereklee, once Heraclea—over the waters of the Cyd- 
nus—acrofs the mountains of ‘Taurus;—and having paffed over 
from Adana to the coaft of Syria, proceeded by Seleucia, Antiochs 
and Martavaun to Aleppo. ‘The account of this journey forms, 
in our opinion, the moft interefting part of the volume in which 
itis contained. It cannot be read “without deeply imprefling the 
mind with abhorrence for the cruelty, « unning, and rapacity of 
the modern matters of Afia Minor. Virtue is not acknowledyed 
if it do not conform with the precepts of the Koran; and there is 
{carcely either pity or charity for the ftranger who thinks there 
may be other guides of duty. To treat him ill is lawful,—to in- 
fult him: is meritorious. No allowance is made for differenc. of 
education, opinion, and habits. Reasoning is profcribed where 
bigotry is law. The Muflulman, when he {peaks to an infidel, 
aniwers every appeal to the beft feelings of the human heart, and 
to the beft energies of the human mind, by contemptuous and op- 
probrious epithets. The hard ufage which our travelicr met with, 
marks well the character of the barbarous and fuperititious people. 
by whom he was furrounded. It is lefs o Fenfive to hear of the 
mad ceremonies of the mad followers of Mewlana and Rufayee 
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t Koniah, than of the brutal intolerance of lefs fanatical Mahome- 
tans from Conftantinople to Aleppo. 

Having refided for fome time at Aleppo, Dr Griffiths was de- 
termined by a friend, an Englifhman, to accompany him to Buf- 
forah. A journey acrofs the Defert at mid-fummer was, indeed, 
an arduous undertaking. Our traveller and his friend were not to 
be difmayed ; but it does feem extraordinary that they fhould have 
taken with them the daughter of the latter, a child of feven years 
of age. Of the dangers, the difficulties, and the fufferings of 
thefe travellers, we have not — to give much account. Mr H., 
the companion of Dr Griffitl 1S, ied onthe journey. The follow- 
ing defcription of this event is affecting, and w ould have been 
more fo, if our author had been lefs ambitious of writing in a 
pretty y {tyle. 

¢ At two o’clock P. M. the Simooleh blew ftronger than ufval from 

e S. E.; and on joini ig the Mohaffah, I foon obferved an affli@ing 
Siege had taken place in the countenance of my friend. [t was now 
that, in aggravation of all my fufferings, I forefaw the impoffibility of 
his long refifting the violently burning blafts which, with little intermif- 
flon, continned to affail us. The thermometer hanging round my neck 
was up to 1763 and the little remaining water, which. was in a leathern 
bottle, fufpended at the corner of the Mohaffah, had become fo thick, 
refembling the refiduum of an ink-ftand, that, parched and thirfty as I 
felt, I could not relieve my diftrefs by any atte ont to {wallow it. 

At lencth I perceived evident marks of our approaching the —_ 
looked for wells, where fome relief was to be expected. The t ratty 
march of the leading camels and ftragglers, all verging towards one point, 
convinced me we were not far from the place of our deftination. Wil- 
ling to communicate the glad tidin gs to my friend, I rode to him, and 
exprefled my hope that he would be foon refrefhed by a fupply of water. 
He replied, ¢ Thank God! but I am almoft dead.’ I endeavoured to 

heer hi 
1 obferved the camels were colleGting together. In about half an hour 
T found myfelf amongft a circle of animals greedily contending for a 
draught of muddy water, confined in a fmall fuperficial well about five 
feet in diameter. Preffing to the edge, I laid myfelf upon my belly, 
and by means of my hand fupplied myfelf with a fluid, which, however 
filthy in ea and contaminated by the difpufting mouths of 'as many 
camels and men as could reach it, was a fource of indefcribable gratifis 
cation. Jt is wholly out of the power of language to convey any idea 
of the blifsful enjoyment of obtaining water after an almoft total want of 
it during cight-and- forty hours, in the {corching regions of an Arabian 
defert in the month of July ! 

But this moment of gratification was foon fucceeded by one of pe- 
culiar horror and anxiety. Scarcely had I quenched my thirft before the 
Mohaffah arrived. I flew with a bowl full of water to my friend, who 
drank but little of it, and in great hafte. Alas! it was his lait draught ! 


Hie 


lis fpirits ; an d then urging my horfe, advanced to the fpot where 
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His lovely child, too, eagerly moiftened her mouth of rofes, bliftered 
by the noxious blaft ! 

‘ With difficulty Joannes and myfelf fupported my feeble friend to 
where the tent had been thrown down from the camel’s back. He ftam- 
mered out a queftion refpe€ting the time of the day; to which I an. 
{wered it was near four: and requefting the Arabs to hold over him 
part of the tent (to pitch it required too much time), I unpacked as 
{peedily as poffible our liquor-cheft, and haftened to offer him fome 
Vifnee (a kind of cherry-brandy): but nature was too much exhaufted ! 
I fat down, and receiving him in my arms, repeated my endeavours to 
engage him to fwallow a {mall portion of the liqueur. All human efforts 
were vain! Gutft after guft of peftilential air dried up the fprings of 
life, and he breathed his lait upon my bofom.’ p. 376-8. 

Dr Griffiths concludes the volume, by informing his readers of 
his fafe arrival at Bombay from Bafforah, though he does not fa- 
vour us with the particulars of his voyage. We fhould be unwil- 
ling to pafs a fevere fentence on his innocent quarto. When a 
man has travelled § half the world over,’ it would be hard to dif- 
courage him from telling the ttory of his adventures, efpecially if 
he fhould be fo polite as to attack no prejudices within a thoufand 
miles of thofe to whom he addrefles himfelf. This precaution 
taken, why fhould not a traveller tell how he dined on the plain 
of Troy; how he ate piloh at Durgoot, kebaubs at Ercklee, and a 
comfortable fupper at a Turkith village, where he expected no- 
thing but jaourt and pekmez? All this is certainly very intereft- 
ing ; and yet, as there may be too much of a good thing, we fhall 
eafily excufe Dr Griffiths, if in his next volume he fhould not be 
quite fo exact in informing us of the contents of his bills of fare. 
He might, we think, leave his readers to fuppofe that a traveller 
muft eat and drink ; and, after having heard fo much about it, 
they will not doubt that Dr Griffiths always ate and drank as 
well as he could. With refpeé& to the apparent plagiarifms of our 
author we fhall fay nothing, but leave the qucftion to be fettled 
between him and Mefirs Eton and D’Ohgfon. Upon the whole, 
we are inclined to part with our traveller in good humour. His 
volume, we think, will be found more edifying than moft novels ; 
not fo dull as moft romances ; and better worth buying than many 
books that are more loudly praifed by more indulgent reviewers. 
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Art. IY. 4n Hifforical Account of the Black Empire of Hayti; 
comprehending a View of the Principal Tranfa&tions in the Revo- 
lution of Saint Domingo, with its Ancient and Modern State. 
By Marcus Rainsford, Eiq. late Captain Third Weft India 
Regiment, &c. &c. gto. pp. sor. London, Cundle & 
Chapple. 1805. 

Gince the commencement of our Journal, we have made it a 

rule to pay efpecial attention to thofe difcuflions of colonial 
fubje&ts, which intereft England more than any other country, 
and which are daily acquiring new importance fromm the unhappy 
changes that have taken place in the balance of power, on both 
fides of the Atlantic. Among thefe queftions, the topics con- 
nected with the flave trade, and, in general, with the condi- 
tion of the race which forms the bulk of our colonial popula- 
tion, have naturally claimed the principal fhare of our notice ; 
and we truft that our exertions have not been without fome little 
effe& in putting that momentous argument upon its right grounds; 
removed, on the one hand, from the perilous doétrines of ne- 
gro liberty, which have defolated the colonies of France; and, 
on the other, from the lamentable error of the maxims ftill 
clung to by the legiflature of our own country, with the fame 
obvious and fatal tendency. It may be ufeful here to connect 
thefe fcattered difcuffions, by a general reference to the articles 
under which they are to be found. In examining the able tract 
called ‘ the Crifis of the Sugar Colonies,’ we took occafion to ftate 
thofe general views of the confequences of the colonial revolu- 
tion, which had been fuggefted by the preceding events, and 
were countenanced by the exifting circumftances of the Weft 

Indian community. Unhappily, the commencement of hoftili- 

ties between the two great colonial powers, prevented the ful- 

filment of the expe€lations then entertained, and gave rife a- 

mong many other evils in both hemifpheres, to the undifputed 

eftablifhment of that formidable neighbour, whofe. prefent af- 
pect we are now enabled more nearly to contemplate. . The pub- 
lication of Mr Dallas’s Hiftory of the Maroons, afforded an op- 
portunity of difcufling fome fubordinate queftions connected 
with Weft Indian affairs, particularly the condu& of our govern- 
ment, and of the colonial legiflatures, in the profecution of the 

Maroon war. Inthe ‘ Voyage 2 /a Louifiane’ of Baudry de Lozi- 

eres, we met with fome {triking illuftrations of the ftate of opi- 

nions in France, relative to colonial fubje&ts. Mr Barrow’s fe- 
cond volume upon the Cape, furnifhed fome important additions 
to the mafs of well-authenticated fas by which the advocates of 
abolition have eftablifhed the fundamental pofition, that 2 ve 
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barifm of Africa is infeparably conneéted with the flave trade; 
and M‘Kinnon’s Tour added feveral powerful documents to the 
evidence obtained from the enemies of the abolition, regarding 
various topics in the Weft Indian branch of the argument. 
When the difcuffion of the fubje€&t in Parliament gave rife to 
the ‘ Concife Statement of the Queffion,’ we entered with fome 
fulnefs into the various branches of the argument, and more e- 
{pecially into the topics which have been added to the caufe by 
the revolution of late years. ‘ 4 Defence of the Slave Trade’ 
having, upon the fame occafion, been publithed by its friends, as 
a declaration of their grounds of proceeding, it appeared to me- 
rit attention, and we accordingly examined it at great length, 
and prefented our readers with a detailed expofition of the whole 
queftion. The French treatife, entitled, ‘ Examen de [ Efcla- 
vage,’ yave us an opportunity of demontftrating the total change 
which opinions in France had undergone upon this great fub- 
ject, and of adducing much new evidence from the confef- 
fions of our adverfaries, againft the fyftem. And in noticing the 
tract lately publifhed upon the Barbadoes correfpondence, under 
the name of ‘ Horrors of Negro Slavery,’ we briefly explained 
the mighty confirmations deducible from thofe authentic docu- 
ments to all the main doétrines of the abolitionifts. By refer- 
ring to thefe different articles, our readers will find the whole 
ftatement of this important fubject, as it at prefent ftands; and 
we purpofe, for the future, only to take up fuch points in the 
controverfy as may be prefented in new lights, or to notice the 
additional information which fhall from time to time be brought to 
view by the labours of fucceeding authors. The work now before 
us contains fomewhat deferving of this name, and relating tothe 
branch of the fubject in our eyes the moft interefting of all, 
viz. the relation between the queftion of abolition, and the ac- 
tual ftate of foreign affairs in the Weft Indies. 

Mr Rainsford has compiled this volume, by putting together 
large extracts, and ill-made abridgements of the moft popular 
and acceflible works upon the Weft Indies. This coalition he 
has effected without any great {kill or ingenuity; and if we ex- 
cept the varieties of a ftyle, which has no pretenfions to either 
elegance or perfpicuity, and but few claims to the praife of 
grammar, there is in nine tenths of the work no more of the no- 
minal author, than of Bryan Edwards or the Abbe Raynal. The 
{mall portion which remains, confifts of the information colle&t- 
ed by Mr Rainsford during a fhort refidence on the ifland; and 
we only marvel how a perfon of ordinary capacity, with merely 
eves and memory, fhould have had fuch opportunities as he pof- 
felled, and made fo little of them. ‘This little is certainly in- 
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terefting, and muft form the fubje& of the prefent article, after 
we have {topped to tketch very generally the materials of the other 
chapters. 

The work begins with a long hiftory of Columbus’s tranfac- 
actions in St Domingo and elfwhere, fubfequent to his difcovery 
of that ifland. All this is taken from Dr Robertfon and the 
Abbé Raynal; taken without any feleétion, and patched together 
with no fort of fkill. An attempt to bring down the hiftory of 
the colony to the period of the revolution, is then made; and 
here, Raynal is reinforced by Bryan Edwards, whofe ‘ Hiftorical 
Sketch of St Domingo’ furnithes the whole view given by our 
author, of the fituation of the ifland in 178y, unlefs in fo far 
as he has added a few of the contradictory ftatements of M. de 
Charmilly, publifhed in his * Lettre 2 M. Bryan Edwards.’ 
From the fame fources he draws the whole of his narrative of 
the revolution, and of the war carried on in the colony, infert- 
ing in his text, not only the text of Mr Edwards, but feveral of 
the original papers given in his appendix, omitting fome of that 
author’s moft interefting ftatements, correcting none of the mif- 
takes and wilful errors into which he has been convicted of fal- 
ling, and obfcuring the whole by an arrangement and ftyle, in com- 
parifon of which, the clumfy method and tawdry compofition of 
Edwards, may be fairly faid to rife towards perfection. In this 
manner are manufactured the firft 212 pages of Mr Rainsford’s 
book; and here Bryan Edwards leaves him to himfelf; fo that 
the remainder of the narrative (with the exception of the ma- 
terials furnifhed by his own refidence on the ifland) is taken from 
the Englith newfpapers during the laft war which the French 
government carried on againit the Blacks. Many of his docu- 
ments, that is, of the letters and other official papers publifhed 
in the journals of the day, are inferted in the text: the reft, to- 
gether with the letter of Gregoire, the confeflion of Ogé, and 
other papers in Edwards’s notes; an extract from a pamphlet by 
the author, in which he quotes a great part of the Marfeilloife 
Hymn; a communication by a ‘ learned friend’ who propounds 
the fcheme of draughting off the overgrown population of Lon- 
don to cultivate the Weft Indies; a fac-fimile of ‘Louflaint’s 
handwriting ; and a bit of a fentimental journey by a chaplain 
in the navy, form altogether an appendix of fome hundred and 
odd pages. And this is the ‘ Hittory of St Domingo,’ by Cap- 
tain Rainsford; and this is the true way to expand a narra- 
tive of ‘thirty or forty pages, into feveral pounds weight of 
letter-prefs. 

It is neceffary that we preface the abftraét which we intend to 
exhibit of the original information contained in Mr Rainsford’s 

narrative, 
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narrative, by noticing his opportunities of inftru€ting himfelf, 
and the general complexion of his prejudices or opinions. Oa 
his paflage from Jamaica to join his regiment in Martinico, ia 
the year 1797, he was forced into Cape Frangois by ftrefs of 
weather; and, afluming the difguife of an American, he was per- 
mitted to land. ‘The firft object that attracted his attention, was 
Touiffant L’Ouverture, who happened to be flanding on the 
beach, and immediately entered into converfation with him, in 
terms of great politenefs. ‘Che repairs of the veflel occupied 
feveral weeks, during which he amufed himfelf, by mingling with 
the various fociety of natives and foreigners in the capital, and 
by frequent excurfions into the country. After leaving the port 
to proceed on the voyage, the fhip was once more expofed to 
very bad weather, and forced into Fort Dauphin, where our 
author was put under arreft on fufpicion of being a {py. 

‘ Early in the morning he was taken on fhore, and examined by a 
black general, named Muro, the commanding officer of the diftri@. 
He could not help thinking that his appearance augured well, for he 
bore the principal mythological haratteriftic of juftice, He was to- 
tally blind of one eye, and appeared to fee but little tt ‘rough the other. 
He, however, relieved the prifoner from the apprehenfion of any ct large 


exilling previous to the moment; for he began his examination by in- 
that he was not an American, but an Englifh fpy, reconnoiter- 
ing the coaft ; and ciofed it by acquainting him, that a court-martial, 
already fummoned, would aflemble on the morrow, and his trial would 
be prompt and deciflive. He was then conduéted to a dark prifon, 
(which wanted none of the ufual concomitants of fuch a place), and 
treated with the utmoft indignity. ‘There was no bed; nor had he any 


filting 


a? 


other provifion than fome onal d 


treatment, he was afterwards informed, that was ufed to prifoners during 
the fpace between apprehenfion and oe to prevent any opportunity for 
the contrivance of evafion. At the hour of ten he was brought before 
a regular military court, compofed of twelve black general officers, the 
etiquette of which aftonifhed him, ‘General Chriltophé, a relative of 
Touffaint, being in a neighbouring diltriat, prefided, and Maro fat on 
his right hand. They interrogated him with the utmoft difcrimination 
and acutenefe, appearing perfectly converfant with the nature of the bu- 
finefs. But, for the commandant already named, not a look nor an at- 
titude efcaped hin—and he darted his eye, in which both feemed to 
have centered, with an uncommon degree of fire, over every part of the 
prifoner, the form of whofe very head-drefs, he infiied, was not ex 


ry fifh, which he could ‘not eat—a 


Americain ! 
‘ He was put on his defence in me form ; but all he could urge 
had not the {malleft effeét, as he had no paflports nor any American 
sto exhibit. Notwithftanding every appearance to the contrary, 
rey “had had fome decifive teflimony of imprudent liberty on the 
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fuffer death as quick as poffible. The matter of the veffel behaved with 
dignity of chara&ter, and the utmoft folicitude. He protetted againtt 
the judgment, but without effe€t; and the prifoner was remanded till 
the fentence fhould be tran{mitted to the General-en-Chef, for his ap- 
proval,’ p. 231-2. 

le was now removed to another prifon, and kept fourteer 

H 1 to another prifon, 1 kept fourt 

days in conftant expectation of being executed according to his 
entence. uring this anxious perioc he was vifited by a female 
fent D g tl ? per I fited by a f . 
in the commendation of " hofe clegance and beautv he is extreme- 


ifland ; and, after feveral hours deliberation, he was condemned to 


y¥ romantic. She brought him provifions, and attempted ta con- 
fole him by the molt amiable difcourfe. She was a woman 
colour; and carefully concealed her name 
circumftance which might lead to a difcovery. inn coal ir, who 
is a paflionate admirer of the fex, in all its {hades and hues, was 
mightily folaced by this friendly intercourfe ; and does not fail to 
fill a note upon the occafion, with Ledyard’s famous declamation 
in praife of women, befides devoting a print to delineate the dutky 
beauty in the act of relieving him through the bars of his prifon. 
At length, on the fifteenth day, Touffaine’ an{wer arrived ; and 
contained a reverfal of the fentence, with an order for his re- 
Jeafe, and a permiffion to proceed on his voyage, accompanied by 


ot 


a hint, * that he mult never return to this ifland, without proper 
paffports.’ He accordingly once more left St Domingo, and ar- 
rived at the place of his deftination. 

The fentiments of Mr Rainsford appear to be a fingular jum- 
ble of prejudices again{ft the abolition of the flave trade, arifing 
evidently from an entire ignorance of the fubjeét, and {till ttronger 
prepofleflions in favour of the negroes, whofe eulogift he conflant- 
Jy is, and often in a very unwarrantable cegee, In p. 99, he 
complains of the flave trade having been © already too much agi- 
tated in this country.’ And, im the very fame paragraph, he ad- 
mits that the importation of Africans into the colonies has been 
the fruitful fource of * revolt, treachery, murder, and fuicide. 
Soon after, notwithftanding the intimate knowledge of colonial 
affairs, which he boatts of, and his he en iuvectives again{t thofe 
eternal babblers, who, without any * knowledge or experience,” 
endeavour to in{truct the colonilts (p. 412.), we find him utterly 
confounding the abolition of flavery with the prohibition of the 
flave trade ; and under the fame head (p. 102.), while contrafting 
the fituations of a Weft Indian flave and an Englifh avtizan, he 
decides in favour of the former, chiefly becaufe—though a flave 
is tied down to one fpot, a mechanic in this country has to wan- 
der about for employment, which he often cannot procure—and 
this, our author thinks much worfe than want of libe rty, accome 
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anied by fevere punifhments. But, in the following paflage, the 
confufion of abolition with emancipation is ftill more remarkable. 
After deferibing the change of fentiments which took place in 
Paris — the fubject of negro freedom, and ftating that the 
fame people who, in 1792, had been the advocates for the liberty 
of the negroes, became, in 1802, clamorous for their fubjuga- 
tion, he adds, that § the mania {fpread into England; and that 
nation, where the miniftry and people had blindly defired the a- 
bolition at the expence of a portion of their empire, of com- 
merce, and the ruin of a large body of colonifts, {till more blind- 
ly joined in the popular with of returning [re {toring} to flavery 
thofe who were completely emancipated.’ (p. 2 262.) Before clof- 
ing thefe preliminary remarks upon the authority due to Mr 
Rainsford, we muit notice his extreme careleffnefs in following 
former writers through their moft notorious miftakes. It is 
known to our readers, that Mr Bryan Edwards, in deferibing the 
commencement of the infurreftion on the plain of the Cape, 
particularizes the flaves on M. Gallifet’s plantation, as peculiarly 
forward in the cruelties of thofe dreadful fcenes ; and aggravates 
the complexion of their guilt, by ftating that the negroes of Gal- 
lifet were proverbial all over St Domingo, for the extreme indul- 
gence with which they were treated. But i it has fince been fhewn 
by incont eftable evidence, that, feven years before Mr Edwards’s 
hiftory was publifhed, every perfon acquainted with Weft Indian 
affairs had eon in the habit of quoting the inftance of M. Gallifet’s 
plantation, as a {trong illuftration of the evils refulting from the 
maltreatment of the negroes: for that, the original proprietor having 
died about twenty years ago, the fyftem of management had been 
changed under his fucceffor, and the cruel treatment of the flaves 
had, fince the change, rendered a con{tant purchafe of new hands 
necefliry—a thing quite unknown fo long as the St Domingo 
proverb, * heureux comme un negre de Galifet,’ continued in force : 
(See the ftatement of this point by Mr Brougham, Colonial Poli- 
cy, vol. II.) Yet does Mr Rainsford give the ftatement of Ed- 
wards, without the leaft allufion to the change of treatment! 
(See p. 135.) And not only has he followed that author into the 
errors detected by others: he has taken parts of his narrative as 
true, which the fubfequent pages of his own work flatly contra« 
dict. Thus, the ftory told in the text of Edwards’s hiftory, about 
Colonel Mandrick’s murder, is almoft entirely contradi€ted in one 
of the notes; for the author there admits, that fince the text was 
printed, he had received a fatisfactory difproof of the worft cir- 
cumftances, which he had previoufly recorded upon infufficient 
authority. But Mr Rainsford gives the narrative as it ftands in 
the text, and appears never to have read the note which retraéts 
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it !—one proof, among many others, of the extreme impropriety 
of permitting any miftatement to go abroad at all, when its cor- 
rection is contained in another part of the fame volume. It may 
form a fuitable addition to thefe illuftrations of Mr Rainsford’s 
vaunted knowledge of his fubje&t, if. we notice his method of 
eftimating the negro population of St Domingo. We believe the 
moft extravagant computation of the number of blacks in that 
afland, prior to the revolution, never exceeded 600,000; and 
460,000 was reckoned the moft accurate ftatement. Our author, 
notwithitanding the inevitable effeéts of the wars and infurrec- 
tions jn thinning thofe numbers, gives the inhabitants of St Do- 
mingo (p. 41 2.) at three or four milli ions in round numbers. 

From thefe obfervations, our readers will be enabled to eftimate 
the credit due to Mr Rainsford’s {tatements, both by attending to 
his opportunities of information, and confidering the bent of his 
prejudices. We fhall now proceed to notice the facts concern- 
ing the ftate of things in the new Black empire, which his refi- 
dence there has enabled him to lay before his reader. It is ex- 
tremely interefting to contemplate the circumiftances of that very 
extraordinary community ; and unfortunately this is almoft the 
only opportunity of doing fo which has yet been afforded. 

The firft thing that ftruck Mr Rainsford upon his landing at 
the Cape, was the real equality which prevailed among the inha- 
bitants in the ordinary intercourfe of fociety. He happened to 
vifit the Hotel de la ee the principal tavern in the town, 
and frequented by American 

* Here,’ fays he, « were deus and privates, the colonel and the drum- 
mer, at the fame table indifcriminately ; and the writer had been {carcely 
feated at a repaft in the firft room to which he was conducted, when a 
fat negro, to initiate him in the general fyftem, helped himfelf frequently 
from his difh, and took occafion to feafon his character by large draughts 
of the wine, accompanied with the addrefs of ‘ Mon Americain.’? ‘The 
appearance of the houfe, and its accommodations, were not much in- 
ferior to a London coffee-houfe, and on particular occafions, exhibited 
a fuperior degree of elegance. ‘Touffaint not unfrequently dined here 
himfelf ; but he did not fit at the head of the table, from the idea (as 
was afferted) that the hours of refeétion and relaxation fhould not be 
damped by the affected forms of the old regimen, and that no man fhould 
affume a real fuperiority in any other place than the ficld. He was in 
the evenings at the billiard-table, where the writer converfed and played 
with him feveral times; and he could not help, on fome occafions, when 
a want of etiquette difturbed him for a moment, congratulating himfelf, 
that if he experienced not the refinement of European intercourfe, he 
faw no room for infincerity : and that if delicate converfe did not al- 
ways prefent itfelf, he was free from the affeGation of fentiment.’ 


p- 216. 
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To thefe habits of equality in private Ife, a ftriking contraft is 
prefented by the ftriétnefs of their military difcipline. The ac- 
count which our author gives of this important branch of their 
policy is, indeed, very impreffive, and, befides greatly modifying 
the opinion we had formed of the negro government and its re- 
fources, has a powerful tendency to awaken ftill more lively feel- 
ings of alarm than we had previoufly entertained for the fafety of 
the colonial empire in the Weft Indies. Martial law prevailed in 
full vigour over the whole ifland,—and was difpenfed with the ut- 
moft order and regularity. ‘The troops required very rarely any 
examples of punifhment, and thefe were trivial, chiefly fuch as 
confiited in the fhame of a flight confinement or the like. Their 
numbers were very great; every man capable of bearing arms 
could be turned out at a minute’s warning, and fixty thoufand 
foldiers, excellently equipped and in complete difcipline, were fre- 
quently exercifed together on the plain of the Cape. Our author 
was prefent at one of thefe {pe€tacles, and has defcribed it in the 
following terms. 

* Having been informed of a review which was to take place on the 
plain of the Cape, the writer availed himfelf of the opportunity, ac- 
companied by fome Americans, and a few of his own countrymen, whe 
refided there under that denomination. Of the grandeur of the fcene 
he had not the fmalleft conception. ‘Two thoufand officers were in the 
field, carrying arms, from the general to the enfign, yet with -the ut- 
moft attention to rank, without the {malleft fymptom of the infubordi- 
nation that exifted in the leifure of the hotel. Each general officer had 
a demi-brigade, which went through the manual exercife with a degree 
of expertnefs feldom witneffed, and performed equally well feveral man- 
ceuvres applicable to their method of fighting. At a whiftle a whole 
brigede ran three or four hundred yards; then, feparating, threw them- 
felves flat on the ground, changing to their backs or fides, keeping up 
a {trong fire the whole of the time, till they were recalled; they then 
formed again, in an inftant, into their wonted regularity. This fingle 
manceuvre was executed with fuch facility and precifion, as totally to 
prevent cavalry from charging them in bufhy and hilly countries. Such 
complete fubordination, fuch promptitude and dexterity, prevailed the 
whole time, as would have aftonifhed any European foldier who had the 
fmalleft idea of their previous fituation.’ p, 217-18. 

He adds, in another place, feveral remarks on the ftedfaft fpirit 
of refiftance to any foreign invader by which all thefe troops are 
animated,—and {tates a circumftance of no fmall moment in the 
eftimate of the power poflefled by this new empire, viz. the uni- 
verfal elevation of the ableft and moft crafty perfons to the chief 
fhare of influence and of property. Situations of truft and refpon- 
fibility he found filled by ne groes, fome of them Africans by birth, 
who were recolleted in the ‘lowett ftate of flavery before the revo- 
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lution, and many high places were likewife occupied by men of 
talents who, under the od regime, had been free negroes or mu- 
lattoes. According to Mr Rainsford, too, the agriculture and po» 
pulation of the ifland has fuffered infinitely lefs than might have 

been expected from its late unfettled ftate. The fugar and coffee 
crop of 1800, he affirms, was not more than one third lefs than 
the produce of the moft profperous feafons before the revolution, 
And * the increafe of population,’ fays he, * was fuch as to af- 
tonifh the planters refident in the mother country, who could not 
conceive the poffibility of preventing that falling off in the num. 
bers of the negroes which formed their abfolute neceflity for fup- 
plying them by the flave trade.’ (p. 240.) 

Some of Mr Rainsford’s accounts of manners, and of the com- 
forts of the lower orders in this fingular commonwealth, we have 
occafionally fufpected of exaggeration. But, even taken with 
much aliowance, they form a very pleafing picture. The fumptu- 
oufnefs of living which he afcribes to the fuperior orders in the 
ifland, particuiarly the wealthy inhabitants of the Cape, we by no 
means queftion. ‘That chaftenefs of tafte was generally confpi- 
cuous in their finery, we mutt be allowed to doubt. The preva- 
lence of ftri€t etiquette, which he talks of in p. 220., and the ex- 
cellent difcipline of the domeftics, we fhould think rather incom- 
patible with the habits of equality and relaxation which we for- 
merly dwelt upon ;—and we can f{carcely conceive by what ftand- 
ard he judges of polite or accomplifhed fociety, when we find him 
praifing, in that particular, the hordes of emancipated flaves a- 
rong whom he mixed.—* A confcious eafe,’ fays he, * and cer- 
tain gaieté du ceur prefided over every repaft.? In many inftances 
he heard reafoning, and ‘ witnefled manners of acutenefs and ele- 
gance, the relation of which would appear incredible from thofe 
who were remembered in a ftate of fervitude, or whofe parents 
were in fituations of abje&t penury ; while fallies of wit, not fre- 
quently furpaffed, have enlivened many an hour.’ After afferting, 
in geveral, that the enjoyments of life were to be found in a high 
degree at the Cape, and that their alloy did not exceed, nor per- 
haps always equal that of ancient European cities,’ he adds, 
what we have great difficulty in believing, that the men ‘ were, 
in general, fenfible and polite, often dignified and impreflive ; the 
women frequently elegant and engaging ; and that the intercourfe 
of the fexes was on the moft rational footing.’ (p. 221.) He is 
loud, too, in his praifes of the negro players, whom he has feen 
perform comedies in a ftyle that would not difgrace the firft theatre 
in Europe. 

The happinefs of the lower orders and their virtues, however, 
are painted in a {till more utopian manner, Labour was fo much 
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abridged, that our author fays it would be £ a great gratification 
to the feeling heart, to fee the peafant in other countries with a re- 
gulated toil fimilar to that of the labourer in St Domingo.’ (p. 228.) 
The condition of the bulk of the people, he obferves, ‘ approach- 
ed nearer to happinefs than many others which are confidered its 
ultimatum. Crimes were by no means frequent, and thofe ra- 
ther attributable to accident than vice.’ (p. 223.) Such high co- 
louring will certainly deceive nobody of ordinary fenfe. But the 
following paflage, containing more details, and executed in a 
more fober {tyle, may probably be admitted to convey a fairer idea 
of the {tate of the negro peafantry in the new empire. 

‘ In one inftance, the writer was introduced by a Brigand of pecu- 
liar intelligence, (with whom he had frequent conferences on the mili- 
tary tactics of the Black army), to the cottage of a black labourer, of 
whom an account may not be uninterefting. He had a family of thir- 
teen children ; eight of them by one woman, and the remainder by two 
others ; the former only lived with him in the fame cottage, with his 
mother, who was aged and infirm ; the other two feparately, at a fmall 
diftance. This man was an epitome of legiflature, and his family a well 
regulated kingdom in miniature. His cottage confifted of three irregu- 
lar apartments, the firft of which was his refectory, where, as often as 
poflible, and always on jours de fétes, his fubjects affembled, includin® 
on thofe occafions his three wives. The furniture of this apartment was 
entirely of his own making, even to the f{malleft utenfil, and with an in- 
genuity beyond what might be expeéted from perfeé leifure ; notwith- 
ftanding the artificer, during the procefs, had been obliged to attend 
his labour i in the fields, and was a confiderable time in arms. Ona neat 
fhelf, appropriated peculiarly to their ufe, lay a mafs book, and a mu- 
tilated volume of Volney’s Travels, fome parts of which he underftood 
more than his vifitor. Every thing convenience required was to be 
found on a fmall fcale ; and the whole fo compaét, and clean, with fuch 
an air ot propreté throughout as was abfolutely attraétive. His owa 
bed-room was furnifhed with an improved beditead, fupported by trufs 
fels, with a mattrefs and bedding of equal quality with the other furni- 

ture; but that of his children ‘tad mother furpafled the whole. One 
bedftead contained them, yet feparated the male from the female, the 
young from the aged, and was feparated or combined in an inftant, 
The third was his kitchen and ftorehoufe, and might alfo be called his 
laboratory ; for conveniences were found for chemical experiments, 
though not of the moft fcientific kind; but every utenfil for culinary 
purpofes was provided in the beft manner. The wife of this labourer 
(for he had fubmitted to the ceremony of marriage with the female who 
had born him the moft children, as is the general cuftom with them) 
was nearly as ingenious as himfelf, and equally intelligent. The mode 
he purfued in the regulation of his domeftic economy was excellent. As 
continence is not a virtue of the blacks, the increafe of his family was 
not confined to his own houfe ; yet, even in his amours he was juft; 
and 
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and as the two mothers before mentioned were lefs protected than his 
oftenfible wife, the primary object of his confideration was to have the 
whole of his children under his own care. This was reconciled to all 
parties from the firft, in fo mild a way, that no diftinétion was perceiv- 
able but in age, while the mothers held a relationfhip to their domicili- 
ated offspring fimilar to that of an aunt or coufin, each exerting herfelf 
for the purpofe of adding to the comforts of her own child.—On fef- 
tive occafions, the two mothers fat alternately on the right or left of 
the miltrefs of the houfe, with as much etiquette as might be perceived 
in a more elevated ftation, and with the utmoft harmony. The matter 
of the family was abfolute ; but with him it was in theory, not in prac- 
tice ; for all feemed to vie in forbearance. As foon as the children 
could contribute their little powers to labour, they were employed ; the 
younger (except as regarded their ftrength) being fubje@& to the infe- 
rior offices ; and, fingular as it may appear, on the feftive occafions al- 
luded to, they waited upon their feniors, though but by a few years, 
and feemed delighted i in the office. Agreeable to this rule, in accord. 
ance with that reverence for age fo remarkable among blacks of every 
condition, the grandmother received the affeétion and attention of all ; 
and though often crabbed, infirm, and difcontented, no one feemed to 
confider her failings as fuch, but as a duty prefcribed them to bear.’ 
Te 225——227- 

After the picture which this abftra& prefents of the growing 
refources, and, we may fay, the completed difcipline of the mili- 
tary force in St Domingo, it will doubtlefs afford matter of fur- 
prife to find that our author belongs to that clafs of reafoners who 
entertain no fears whatever of fuch a neighbourhood; that he 
trufts entirely to certain peaceful profeflions, which circumftances 
have at different times wrung from the rulers of thefe negro tribes, 
and treats, with a contempt ‘altogether j indignant, thofe who pre- 
fume to think the ne gro-peopl: ed colonies of Cuba, Jamaica, and 
Guiana, in the {m Welt j jeoparc ly from the fovereignty of infur- 

ent negfoes in both divifions of St Domingo. His admiration of 
Touflaint, which, though exceflive, may be pardoned, when we 
reflect how much of it arifes from gratitude, has chiefly, in our 
opinion, mifled him into a belief, that this new dynafty can be 
kept united, and fubject to regular organization, and that inof- 
fenfive councils are likely to retain their {way over the chiefs of 
the Blacks. But how little truft was to be repofed in Touffaint 
himfelf, we think fufficiently evinced by the indecifion of his con- 
du€ towards the French government, and towards the people who 
had confided their caufe to his management. The great and fatal 
blunder of that excellent perfon’s life, his furrender of authority 
almoft at difcretion to Le Clerc, is in our minds an ample proof 
that his talents were not proportionate to his virtues, and that, 
with all the more amiable parts of the civilized character, and 
fome 
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fome of the beft qualities of the favage, he was eminently defici- 
ent in that ftrength of refolution and conftancy of purpofe which 
alone can‘fecure well grounded truft in a public man, or give va- 
lue and efficiency to the reft of his endowments. 

But at any rate, when Touffaint left the ftage, he was fucceed- 
ed by Deffalines ; and we really do hope that we {fhail hear no 
more of this man’s fuperiority to the reft of his race, and of his 
perfonal qualities furnifhing a pledge, againft all the beft founded 
apprehenfions derived from general views, that the military repub- 
lic of negroes will be a harmlefs and peaceful neighbour. His 
firft act, to be fure, after affuming | the fupreme power, was dic- 
tated by humanity, and merits moft of the praifes beftowed on it 5 
—we allude to the reward offered for the reftoration of exiled ne- 
groes to their own country. But what was his next aét? A ri- 
gorous perfecution of all perfons who had contributed, in any way, 
even as informers, to the fchemes of Le Clere and Rochambeau.- 
Thefe were immediately devoted to capital punifhment; and the 
officers of the Black army were charged with the fummary difco- 
very, trial and execution of thofe unhappy perfons. By the att 
for abjuring the French nation, inftant death is denounced to 
any native of France, * who may foil, with his facrilegious foot- 
ftep, this territory of liberty.’ (See Appendix, No. XIV.) In 
his proclamation when appointed governor-general for life, we 
find the moft barbarous exultation exprefled at a retrofpe€& of the 
cruelties committed in the revolutionary war. ‘ Where,’ fays 
he, * is that Haytian fo vile, fo unworthy of his regeneration, 
who thinks he has not fulfilled the decrees of the Eternal, by ex- 
terminating thofe blood-thirfly tygers ! If there be one, let him 
fly ! indignant nature difcards him,’ &c.—* Yes, we have ren- 
dered to thefe true cannibals war for war, critae for crime, out- 
rage for outrage. Yes, I have faved my country ; I have avenged 
America,’ &c. (See Appendix, No. XV.) But the language of 
this chief, when he talks of the colonies where the negroes are 
{till enflaved, is too pointed not to make its application immedi- 
ately. After mentioning the ‘ frightful defpotifm exercifed at 
Martinique,’ he exclaims, ‘ Unfortunate people of Martinique ? 
Could I but fly to your afliftance, and break your fetters! Alas ! 
An infurmountable barrier feparates us. Yet perhaps a {park from 
the fame fire which inflames us, will alight on your a : Perhaps 
at the found of this emotion, fuddenly awakened from your le~ 
thargy, with arms in your hands, you will reclaim your facred and 
indelible rights.’ (Ibid.) ‘The following addrefs is equally intel- 
ligible, aud muft attra& the attention of every one not refolved to 
fhut his eyes. ‘Tremble! tyrants, ufurpers, feourges of the new 
world! Our daggers are fharpen ed; your punifhment is ready ! 
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Sixty thoufand men, equipped, inured to war, obedient to my or- 
ders, burn to offer a new facrifice to the manes of their affaflinated 
brothers. ’ (Ibid. ) 

Such are the profpects offered by the character and views of the 
actual rulers of the Black Empire. Let us hear no more then of 
Deffalines, the worthy fucceflor of the peaceful Touffaint, aid the 
fimple and unoffending tribes entrufted to his pacific rule. No 
change of dynafty can new-make or new-mould half a million 
of men; convert flaves into freemen, or force a rude multitude 
into a community of civilized fubje&ts. And when were bar- 
barians ever peaceful ?—Nceither let us be told that our fears are 
chimerical, and our {peculative views of danger from the neigh 
Poe s of Hayti, ‘ pentriese and hypothetical, and founded in 

gnorance of the fubject, ” (p. 414.) With thefe documents be- 
fore our eyes, it is in vain . Ha of tl cory. But, more than all 
this, let not fuch dangers as we have been contemplating, or the 
refources and fpirit of the new empire, be defpifed in confidera- 
tion of ‘ the refpetable {tate of defence in which our iflands are 
kept.’ (p. 415.) And, above every thing, let it not be forgotten 
that all our fears are indeed ufelefs, ard all our meafures of pre- 
caution vain, fo long as we perfift in filling our fineft colonies, 
thofe fettlements moft expofed to the influence of negro infurrec- 
tion, with the natural allies of the common enemy, and with the 
feeds of new flame, as well as the fuel which can beft fupport 
it. Let us at length be wife * while it is called to-day ;’ and 
fince we cannot bring ourfelves to abolifh the flave trade, for 
juftice or for money, et us now at leaft yicld to the neceffities 
of our fituation, and terminate that dangere us commerce, for 
fafety. 

We have enlarged fo much on what appears to be the moft 
valuable portion of the work now before us, that we cannot af- 
ford room for any further abftract of its contents. It contains, 
however, feveral ftatements of fome importance, relative to the 
employment of bloodhounds, both in the French fervice and our 
own. Thefe we can recommend to our readers, both as giving 
amufing and interefting information, ‘They will be found in 
No. X. of the Appendix. Before clofing this article, we have 
to remark, that Mr Rainsford’s book is adorned with plates, taken 
from drawings made by himfelf, while refident in St Dotinvo. 
We cannot give them any great commendation for tafte or this 
and we are certain that, in fome particulars, they have no civins 
to accuracy. ‘There is not, for example, a fingle negro r-pree 
fented with any of the features peculiar to the race. Every one 
has the high fkull, and nofe, and thin lips, and general expref- 
fion of the European; fo that the negroes of Mr Rainsiord’s 
pencil, are exa@tly whites with their faces blackened. . 
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Art. IV. Caroli Frederici Gertner, Med. Dod. Soc. Natur. 
Curios. Suev. Sodal. Phys. Jenens. Gotting. Membri, &c. 
Carpologia, feu Defcriptiones et Icones Fruétuum et Seminum Plan- 
tarum: {c. Continuatio operis Jofephi Gertner de Fruétibus et 
Seminibus Plantarum, Vol. III.—Fafc. 1. P. 1. cum Tab. Afn. x. 
Sumptibus C. F. E. Richter, Bibliopole Lipfienfis. ‘Typis 
Schrammianis. ‘Tubinge, 1805. 4to. 


Ts claffical work of the late Dr Jofeph Gertner, de fruibus 
et feminibus plantarum, is, we apprehend, one of thofe that 
are more generally recommended and quoted, than ftudied and 
underi{tood : it is chie fly celebrated, we think, as a curious publi- 
cation, full of beautiful engravings; and in this capacity it gracesy 
with Hill’s vegetable fyftem, and Thornton’s £ national work, ’ 
the fhelves of ‘many a botanical library. ‘The benefit which fuc~ 
ceeding botanifts have derived from it, appears, with a few excep- 
tions, to be trifling indeed, if we confider how few of the many 
botanical writers now living, betray any fymptoms of more than 
a fuperficial acquaintance with the fubject. It is indeed fur- 
prifing, that, after the appearance of fuch a guide, fo many even 
of our better defcribers of plants, fhould either not venture at all 
into the dreaded receiles of the fruits and feeds, or, if they do, 
run into fuch labyrinths of confufion, and give fuch unintelligible 
accounts, that the ftudent finds himfelf loft and bewildered in 
following them. Who would expect to meet with expreflions 
like the following—‘ pericarpium cavum;’ * fructus abfque mani- 
fefa feptatione trilocularis;’ © fruétus quinguelocularis et mono# 
fpermus;’ © pomum loculis extus conuexis;’ © capfula valvulis longi= 
tudinaliter dehifcens ;’ © bacca receptaculis tribus afixa que in longum 
per parietem excurrunt;’ © drupa quadrivalvis, bafi difcedens,’ &c.' 
and yet thefe are not the mifnomers of minor writers of the day: : 
even the beft of them fpeak of * femina tegumine rugellofo nucleo 
ampliore;” of § femen biloculare, bivalve, debifcens, inane, obf urum.” 
Obfcure indeed! but clearnefs itfelf, if compared with the un- 
couth defcriptions which they give of the interior ftruCture of the 
feeds; which, however, they rarely venture upon atall. ‘This neglect 
of organs fo effential muft {trike us as the more incongruous, if con- 
trafted with the folicitude and care which Nature employs to fe 
cure their production, by the admirable apparatus of the flowers 
that precedes them,—often fo complicated, to no other apparent 
end and purpofe, than the formation of the fruit. It is the 
fruit, and {till more the feeds it harbours, that afford the moft 
conitant, unerring, and characteriftic oiarks, and cannot there- 
VOL. VII. NO. 15. E fore 
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fore but be confidered as of the greateft value to the fyftematical 
botanitt. 

While we thus reprobate the inattention to carpology, that 
marks the writings of moft of our botanical contemporaries, it is 
but juftice to obferve, that the prejudices which once feemed to 
be entertained againft it, by a certain fchool, begin gradually to 
difappear. ‘Thofe botanifts, whofe deeper infight into vegetable 
economy has taught them to confider the natural affinities of plants 
as an object by. no means of idle fpeculation, are already fully 
aware of the neceflity of the ftudy of carpology ; nor is it a mat- 
ter of doubt, but that, ere long, botanifts of all other perfuafions 
will difcover the propriety of following their example. 

If we mention the late Gzertnes’s great wark as one which has 
formed an zra in the hiftory of botanical writings, it is not that 
we affect to join the common-place encomiums fo indifcriminately 
beftowed by botanical writers and reviewers upon a// the parts of 
that perfor mance, or to place implicit confi idence in every thing 
that has come from the pen or pencil of that celebrated naturaliit. 
We with to do juftice to a work of great and original merit, with- 
out feeking to difguife thofe imperfections which are almoft infe- 
parable from fuch extenfive undertakings. That author, we are 
convinced, has often frufted too much to a analogy in his defcrip- 
tions and delineations, efpecially in thefe of the minuter feeds: 
his {pecimens were not conftantly the moft perfect ones, nor had 
he < dways opportunities of repeating his obfervations. Hence, 
even with Ais genius for penetrating at once through the compli- 
cated organization which prefented itfelf to his vie w, it was often 
impoffible to avoid deception. It would be unfair, however, to 

cavil at inaccuracies proceeding from fuch innocent caufes. We 
are rather furprized, indeed, at their comparative fewnefs ; and 
nobody, we truft, will diffent from us, who at all knows to ap- 
preciate the merits of fuch an hereulean labour. For this, as well 
as for other reafons, we think it unneceflary at prefent to pafs any 
particular cenfure upon the original work of that illuftrious bo- 
tanift. Our duty, however, forbids us to extend the fame indul- 
gence to the performance now immediately under confideration— 
the continuation, partly pofthumous, and partly fupplied by the 
fon of that celebrated author. 

Dr Gertner, in the two volumes which conftitute his Carpo- 

logys 


* We cannot, however, go the whole length of that zealous carpo- 
logift, who maintained that there was divine authority for founding all 
botanical arrangement upon this favourite branch of the ftudy ; and that 
this was diftin&ly exprefled in the text, ¢ By their srums fhall ye know 
them. ” 
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logy, had made us acquainted with the fruits of one thoufand 
genera of plants, that is, about half the number known at the 
period of his publication. ‘Though the preface to the fecond vo- 
lume ftates, that with it the work is to be confidered as completed, 
yet there remained fome materials which that indefatigable man, 
notwithftanding the decayed ftate of his health, could not fuffer 
to be loft for want of exertion. He therefore again refumed the 
talk of delineation and defcription; and forty more genera, the 
beginning of an intended fupplement, were nearly accomplifhed, 
when he was cut off in the midft of his labours. Prompted by 
the wifhes of feveral naturalifts to fee the work continued, Dr C. 
F. Geertner (as we learn from an advertifement annexed to the 
number before us) refolved to take up the thread of his father’s 
invefligations ; and, with this view, undertook and accomplifhed, 
in the years 1802 and 1803, a carpological tour in France, Eng- 
Jand and Holland. He ac cknowledges that the liberality with 
which the moft celebrated naturalifts of thofe countries affifted 
him in his purfuits, has far exceeded his moft fanguine expeéta- 
tions. At Paris he obtained permiflion from the Direétors of the 
Mufeum of the Jardin des Plantes, not only to examine the trea- 
fures of their fruit colle€tion, but alfo to make drawi ings of every 
thing that was remarkable; and, through the communications of 
feveral botanifts of that capital, he became poffefled of moft of 
the genera of Aublet, Commerfon, lHeritier, and others. In 
London he met with the fame encouragement from Sir Jofeph 
Banks ; and likewife obtained f{pecimens of fruits and feeds from 
Mr Lambert. At Leyden he made a confiderable acquifition in 
. ylon and Javanefe pericarps and feeds, moit.of them prefented 

» him by Profeffor Brugmanns. ‘Thus fupplied with valuable 
me annailns Dr Gertner jun. promifes to continue the work of his 
father without interruption ; and we rejoice at it, efpécially as 
what appears to belong to him in the number before us, augurs 
by no means unfavourably for what we are to expect from his 
talents. 

The editor has omitted to inform us how much of this firft 
number is pofthumous. We have reafon however to believe, 
that the five firft plates belong entirely to the father. The figures 

which they contain are of unequal merit; fome of them being 
greatly inferior to what we were accuftomed to admi lire in the 
hnifhed and complete repre fentations of the preceding volumes 
and made from fpecimens too imperfeét to add much to our bet- 
ter knowledge of the plants to which they refpeétively belong. 
More than a “third part of the defcriptions we fin: 1 deficient t, either 
with regard to the whole feed, or one or more of its conftituent 
a Such deficiencies occurring but feldom in the preceding 

E 2 volumes, 
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vélumes, we may conclude that he late author had not intended 
to offer thefe carpological gleanings to the public eye in the im- 
perfect ftate in which we now fee hai. Some of thefe chafms, 
we think, Dr Gartner jun. might have found opportunities to fill 
up himfelf; for that he did not with to abftain from making any 
neceflary additions, appears from his endeavours to complete the 
fynonomy, and from fome occafional remarks in the body of the 
text. 

We now proceed to offer fome defultory remarks on fuch of 
the plants contained in this number, as are either moft remark- 
able, or ftand in need of additional illuftration. 

Of the four grafles repr efented in the firft plate, one is a fpe- 
cies of Ich hemum, confidered as new and diftinguifhed, on account 
of the tranfverfe wrinkles of the outer glumes o 7 the {efile flowers, 


by the appellation of rugs) um. Dr Gzertner will find, on confult- 
ing S; ilifbury ’s Icones firpium rariorum, that his plant is by no 


means different from the I. rugofum of Konig, whe! likewife pitch- 
ed upon this name to denote the wrinkled appearance of the 
glumes. Thefe ruge, it fhould however be obferved, are not pe- 
culiar to that fpecies; I. ariffatum is likewife provide d with them, 
though diftinguifhable from the former, by its glumes being at the 
fame time longitudin ally ftriated. 

Rottba Ilia incurvata and corymbofa are made to form a genus, 
called Ophit rus, It is charaéterized by the fi liform, not really ar- 
ticulated, fpikes, and each apparent joint having only one niched 


f 
flower. Another charaéter, which ‘dit itinguithes. this genus from 


1° 


Roitbeellia, is here ftated to be the hermaphrodite n iture of all the 

Hofcul: ; _ thoug h we are immediately after told, that in O. incurvata 
more female florets were found than herm aphrodite ones, and 
none ‘ vk ones in O. corymlcfo. ‘This appears to be cones 1- 
di@tory. Of neither of thefe fpecies the auth 
nor had we an opportunity to o bferve them in the latter: but, in the 
former, we know them to be of an oval, plano-convex form, and 


” 


- has feen the feed S5 


crowned with fome upright briftles. Befides thefe, and Rotthellia 
dimidiata L., we find two other graminez defcribed here, viz. 





Olvera folia, whofe male flowers, contrary to what we learn 
from other authorities, are faid to be furnifhed with a corolla; 
and Lygeusm parton, : of ae 7 wever, we polle!s already the 
excellent dc icription and figure Richard in the A/ésmorres de la 
Seci:té d’ Hifloire Nat. de Paris, aie not added to the iynonymy 
by the younger Gertner. Reflio dichctomus, defcribed a nd figured 
as fuch in the fecond volume of this carpological work, is here 


referred to Thunbere’s Wilidencwia. As an exampk of a reat 
SE ee ae I 
ie diltinétive charaéters that 


Reftio, R. fcaricfus is given, and t 
Con ot re {} } “an itsii : } 

{eparate the former gcnus drom m are ilatca to Connil, 1. in me 
femate 
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We avail ourfelves of this o p portun uty to ob{ cTve, that the J} eer 
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female e alyx being folitary, top-fhaped, and compofed of feveral 
{cales; 2. in the uniform rofaceous corolla, furn ithed a it its bafe with 
a proper fpongy receptacle; and, 3. in the folitary nut exceedin 

the calyx four times in length. Nearly related to both thefe ge- 

nera is Hlegia, but ful fficiently dittinét in having a capfular fruit 
of feveral cells. The annulated appearance of the feed of Gahnia 
procera is extremely remarkable; it refembles the /arva of an ine 
fect, and is therefore termed campomz rphun Mm. 

‘The fecond plate (tab. 182.) contains the genera Dilatris, Maf- 
fonia, rvcalmia, drtopus, Efcalloma, C pr fna, and Damnacan- 
thus. Vhe latt of thefe names, the compofition of which we cane 

help admiring, is given to a genys of the natural order of the 
Rudiacee. ‘To judge from the fruit, (fe nt by Thunberg as Cariffa 
pinarum), it approa ches but too near the Canthiuin of Lamarck. 











of Schreber (Rondeletia afiatica L.) is by no means a congener of 
Can thiums as Willdenow makes it; buc how the former botaniit 
came to defcribe the fruit as containing only one feed, we are une 
abl e to tell: to us their number appeared to be from fix to eight. 
A very good and complete figure is given of the flowers and 
fruit of Renealmia pendula, a real Tillandfia; which latter generic 
n t to] be 1 by Dr Gertner jun., t] 
ame Oug ht to have been retaine DY Dr Gertner jun, tl 
bein ig alr eady given to a genus of the natural order of Scitaminea. 
Phe feeds of this {fpecics (which, by the way, is not a nondefcript, 


& 
e fame with Tillandfia nutans of Swartz) are very fingularly 


1e former 


= 


conflructed : they appear wrapt up in a clofe web of fibres, which, 
at the top, form a crown, improperly called Papous by defcribers, 
he bafe an appendage of the fame nature as the crown, 
but with the fibres glued together fo as to form a cone, Some 


obfervations might have been added retpecting the fpecies ef this 






j , - re ; 
genus, which ftands in great need of reexamination: the generic 
chara¢ ter, as here given, is Cc ertainly ap sicable to a few only, 


efpecially as far as it relates to the fruit and feeds. 


We were particularly defirous to become better acquainted with 
} ° fe £45 . alee Me eacail ' ror 
the pericarp and feeds of #/fcallonia, m order to be ‘enabled fafely 


to fix its place in the natural feries ; but all we learn h ere, in ad- 


dition to what is known already by Smith’s defeription, is, that 
the diffepiment of the berry appears cleft in the middle, and both 
he edges turned inward into one of the cells. 

The defcription and delineation of that fingular vey etable Arc- 


Ar oie ° ~~ . eyo { sr Y ° 
opus echinatus, 18 MOYe ature of its fteril or 





mate Di 





: } : ’ : } ‘ ’ 
int, 1s perhaps lets involved tn obicurity, than it appears 


‘Cum mafcula planta conflantiffime flerilis fit, licet quaternos aut 
auizos in fiigulu invelucry habeat flofeylgos feminees, mirandum, undy 


3 quay 
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fuam trahat originem formamque propriam? Nam vix credibile, quod 
pollen flofculorum mafculorum plante fertilis fuas femellas impregnans, 
poflit alias plantas p roducere, quam matribus fuis fimillimas. Ergo fta- 
tuendum, aut quod pollen ex planta fterili, quandoque fecundet ovaria 
plantz fertilis, unde proles a matre diverfa ; aut quod pollen plantz fer- 
tilis producere po fit foetus, in totum forma et deftinatione diverfos : id 
quod aute m miraculo foret proximum, quia hoc in cafu flofculi mafculi 
plant fterilis proter omnem fcopum a tque neceflitatem a natura fuiffent 
producti. Habentur quidem exempla variarum plantarum fexu et for- 
I thin € pro ductarum ; fed exemplum 





na dive rfa arum, et tamnen ab eodem Pp 


puantz perf dae a ex natura inflit uto Ste rl UiSy itt oque modo gignite, nul. 
ium, quod oe habetur. ’ 

‘The male le plant in this cafe (by no means perfeét, nor probably 
iflituto flerilis,’ vege, furnifhed with the rudiments 
of the female.flowers) appears to be morbidly, though ha bitually, 
fteril by abortion ; a phenomenon obfervable in almoft all the po- 

u 


lygamous, and many of the dioecious plants. Nor is it unfre- 


c 





ex nature 


quent among plants that at firft fight appear to be really herma- 
phr odite; fuch as feveral of the Sapindi, in which the ftamina of 
he flowers cf one {tem will increafe at the expence of the ovary, 

' 


which ceafes to PTOW 5 while thofe of the fe “m: ile or fertile pean 


1 
y ws : ; ; 
are found to contain incomplete anthers w ithout any pollen. In 








4 t 

he fame manner, what appear complete ftamina in the male 

flowers of the fertile plant of Arctopus, may poflibly be imperfect, 

fo that the influence of the other p! requilite in order to ef- 
tect fecundation. 

Coprofina is one of ee genera Wi vhofe frudtification w 

re but little acquainted, ev n after defcription and figure 

i F i i does not 

Ve pe fe 





fetly agree with Dr Gertner, that this genus belongs to the 


Rubiacez, and not to the Umbellifere ; nor, indeed, do we know 
, 1 ° ° a } 1 
by whofe ingenuity it has been referred to the latter natural or- 
der. a Mr Brown of this city has moft probably met with fe- 
: ee ze Ss cae ne | = 
veral of its {fpecies, in his interefting botanical expedition to New 
Holl y we may expect that thi is very acute naturalift will foon 
throw more light upon the hiftory of the genus.: 

The two following plates (tab. 83. 84.) appear to us, more than 


é 
the reft of this number, in the ftyle and 


) 
a i 23° 

} 

A 

oliw eo. j ind ] } r 
voiumes 5 and, indeed, the ipec 


irit of tho of the 

r imens from okial the 

are made (except Hydropityon, on which we fhall remark 

by) were fo complete as to admit of that copioufnefs in 
( 


onflitutes the chief merit of that work. 





by and 
oS 
the ceicriptions, which 


‘Though feveral of the plants they reprefent are > far fror n being un- 





, ; ca ; > 
commen, fuch as Cyclamen europaum, Soldanella alpina, Il. salons 
vertici/latum, Corts, Glaux, &c. yet their fruits and feeds were 
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by no means fo well underftood as it might be expected. With 
regard to Cyclamen, for inftance, we are even now uncertain 
whet et its embryo be of one or two cotyledons. Dr Gertner, 
the father, in defcribing Cyc. eur ep. eum, makes no mention of 
tele « organs, though fig. X. in the plate reprefents fomething like 
a dicotyledonous embryo; upon which his fon has made the fol- 
lowing remark. 

¢ Embryo in hac ftirpe admodum fallax ef; in plurimis enim exem- 

l 


» pater defunétus fcrutinio fubjecit, ad unum omnes invenit totos 


quamyvis omnes eculorum intenderit nervos, optimalque adhi- 





buerit ientes. Ex figura autem A, polit de {criptione m faétam adjecta, 


db 





t, ipfum tandem denique unicum ex centenis reperiifle embryonem 








dicut;ledznenm, de quo autem in defcriptione ne verbulum quidem fecit. 
Embryo r que revera d licotylec deneus ett, cotyle donibus autem, im 
plurimis e xemplis, breviffimis et vix ac nevix quidem difcernibilibus.? 


But the vuile { we not rather fufpe&t, that the fohtary obfervation 
alluded to was founded in an optical or accidental deception, and 
that the embryo of Cyclamen is really of one lobe only? ‘The 
general habit of the genus (though furnifhed both with calyx and 
corolla) would appear to be in favour of this fuy ippofition. 


We fhall now fay a word or two of fome of the r. irer plants con. 
} 


tained in Prec » two plates, and begin with Hydropityon zeylanicum. 
defcription is deficient with regard to the interior {truQure of 
the fruit and the feeds. From the generic character, however, and 
3 fi rure, we are enabled to fay, that the fubjoined fynonyms, 
of which the leading one is Tsiunda- Tsiera Fort. Malab, 12. t. 26, 
ire all completely wra: ung. It cannot be doubted, that the plan: 
iu{t mentioned of the Hortus Malabaricus, is the Hottonia ind 
+ L., and that both, again, are the fame with Grass la tri 
an obfervation alfo made by the late Profeffor Vahl in his § Enu- 
meyatio Plantarum,’ ‘hough Gertner Rove not know this, it 


th 





is {till furprifing that a botanit of his accuracy fhould not have 

/ i ange bei tay : 7 

found out the difimilarity between his J wit ed that of Rhede’s 

work, efpecially as the latter is defcribed as h wine § only two fta- 
’ t ) 2 

mina, and a corolla entirely different from that o Hyd ‘opityon, 





lo enable our readers to judge for themfelves, we c oo Gotten’ 3 
ric character. 
‘ Hypropviryvon.—Cal, inferus, pen tap! vyllus : foliolis ovatis conca- 


$3 Mapynis mcumb ntibus. Cer. pentapetz il becalyce paulo bi svior $ pe- 
} 





lis ovato-rotundatis concavis. Stam. 10: filan craffis brevibus, 
ce dorfo antherarum et bafi receptaculo genitalium carnofo et mollis 
ter tongeque villofo infertus: antheris obetis cordatis bilocularil 
Qvar. fuperum ob] neyuMm definens in //y/um thm jicem, /{/gmate orbictie 
i 5b J ‘5 

3 : * ’ Pa E —— + } 1 
‘ato prephuatum. Ga). monoiperma, aut iemeu nu lum compreflum 
4,.) 
julcatum, 


ela } sor y Cerint: fF JP)ore Pa fyasys ’ 
Ofh the fig re and deferintion /j £07 f Nea, Chi ink ™ 
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are véry inftructive.. ‘The dry berry (angidium coriaceum) of this 
plant has the peculiarity of being crowned at the top with five 
iquar xe clinging clofely to the ftile, and conveying ‘the idea of 
a calyx fuperus. “Were it not that this fruit has been communi- 
cated (as are almoft all the reft here -defcribed and figured) by 
Profefflor Thunberg himfelf, we fhould have doubted its bei “ing the 
plant taken up under that name in the Fibra Japonica, where we 
looked in vain far the defcription of the fcales now mentioned ; 
though, according to Gertner, they conftitute almoft exclufive- 
ly the effential character of the genus! Another genus of the 


e 


Flora Japonica is Deuwzia, whofe place in the natural feries ap- 
I : I . I 
pears to be problematical. We are inclined to believe, in oppo- 


fition both to Thunberg and Geertner, that the calyx in this ge- 
nus is really adherent, and, indeed, Kampfer fpe: aks of it as a 
‘ Caliculus clobofus carnofus, fructus futuri, ut apparet, rudi- 
mentum,’ In the figure of Toren a afiatica, the fruit is well e- 
nough re oP ed ; but the corolla, profeffec lly drawn from fan- 
cy, 1s ob tionat ble both in regard to fize and fhape. 

‘The lat of thofe five plates, which we confider as the Jate Dr 
Gertner’s own, throws light on fome fruits which were not well 
known before, fuch as Halleria lucida, Ourifia of Commerfon, 
and Difandra profrata, But with regard to Sarcodactylis, contain- 








ed in the fame plate, our author labours under a itrange mittake 
Thofe who have opportunities of feeing Chinefe drawings of ve- 
getables, muft have often met in them with a large, {trange look- 
; 


ing yellow fruit, fantaftically grown out at its widened top into 
¢ ° - n e 
fiethy apper id ABCs which bear a diftant refemblance to fing: 


= 
efpecially if tl are Sally five in nu mber, which is often the 


cate. This is ne thi lfe than the fruit of a {pecies of Citrus, 
and probably a eaaiiealion s it contains no feeds, but is generally 


furnith ed with fome irregular loculaments. ‘The figure here given 
P P 4 
is undoubtedly that of fuch a lemon, of 11 


4 


the fmaller fort; but Dr 
Geitner miitakes it for the fruit of the famous hand-bearing 
plant, the paren Si-quabuitl of the Mexicans, figured in Her- 
nande z’s work, from whence it is erroneoully quoted by Linnzus 
asa {yr 1onvVmM of his Heli@eres apetala, ‘To reconcile the diflimi- 
larity fubfiftiz ng between his figure and that of Hernandez, the 
author calls the latter § miferrima;’ an epithet which, however 
applicable it may be to molt of the figures of that infignificant 
work, is lefs f in this cafe. It gives a tolerably good idea of 
what it is en nded to reprefent. 

The five lait plates prefent us with the firft yefults of the young- 
er Dr Gertner’s carpological tour and fubiequent labours. ‘They 
are feven genera, four of them entirely new, namely, Shorea, 
Roxb. MSS.; Dryssulanops, Dipterocarpus, and Lephira, Banks's 
Mbs. 
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MSS. Their appearance is fingularly beautiful, from the lucinia 
of the calyx growing out, after the flowering is ever, into long 
wings, covering the pericarp, and of different fhape in the dif- 
ferent genera. ‘The conftruction of the embryo of the three for- 
mer is remarkably complicated, but pretty well explained both 
by the defcriptions and fi pores. With regard to his Drycbalaneps, 
we notice two errors: firft, this excellent timber-tree is not, as 
here ftated, a native of Ceylon, but of Sumatra; and, fecondly, 
it does not yield cinnamon, but camphor, known by the name of 
the Sumatra camphor, and mentioned by Kempfer, and alfo by 
Mr Marfden in his account of that ifland. Befides thefe » we have 
Vateria indica, Genipa americana, and Tocoyena of Aublet. The 
firit of thefe genera being referred by Retzius and his followers 
to Eleocarpus, afiords another proof how little attention botanifts 
pay to the fruit; for even Rhede’s figure fhews how little it has 
to do with that genus. 

We cannot difmifs this work without exprefling our wifhes a 
no obitacles m< ly « rife to its uninterru P ted continuation ; ; and, 
the fame time, exhortit 'g its author nor to facrifice to chpedision 
the proper fele€tion of his materials, or the accuracy of his deli- 
neations and engravings. Dr Geetner cannot fail to know what 
anxious diligence his father beitowed upon the latter, and that 


he was even in the habit of fending proots to London, for the in- 
ipection of an eminent botanical artit then refiding in that city. 
Arr. V. On an Artificial Subfance ich po fi: ffes the principal 
Chara levijtic properties of Tannin, By C! latics Hatchett, Lfq. 
F.R.S 
Additional Experiments and Remarks on an Art ficial Subflance 
hich poffejjes the principal Charaéteriflic properties of Tannin. 
Lf l d a s J 


u , ie e 
By the fame Author. From Phil. Tranf. for 1805. Part If. 


W E have generally contented ourfelves with feleGting from 

the memoirs of academies the papers moft interedling, 
either for novelty or merit, and have pafled over the reit, 
without attempting to give any account of their contents. In 
purfuance of this plan, we are now to direct the attention of 
our readers tawards fome of the moft curious and inportent 
ipeculations that are to be found in the late volumes of the Roy- 
al Society’s ‘Tranfactions. Miucli as Mr Hatchett has contribut- 
ed to the advancement of chemical fcience on former occafions, 
we think the fervices which thefe recent inquiries render to that 
branch 
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branch of knowledge, are of a different and a higher caft. As 
they are contained in two papers, we have thought it right to 
take them together, and confider them as parts of the fame in- 
veftigation. 

Before Mr Hatchett entered upon this courfe of experiments, 
it had never been fuppofed that tannin could be produced artifi- 
cially. Mr Chenevix had indeed found, that a deco€tion of cof- 
fee berrics had not the quality of precipitating gelatine, unlefs 
they were previoufly roafted; and hence it might be concluded 
that the procefs of burning produced-tannin. But this was only 
an indifting and imperfeét inference, and we were ftill left to 
regard tannin as exclufively prepared by nature. The inquiries 
of Mr Hatchett, however, place this matter in a new light, and 
warrant the eonclufion, that if not tannin itfelf, at leaft a body 
yefembling it in its chief charafteriftic properties, of precipitat- 
ing gelatine, and rendering fkins of animals infoluble in water 
and imputrefcible, may be obtained by a fimple procefs, both 
from vegetable, mineral, and animal matter. 

When nitrous acid is digefted upon afph altum, jet, or other 
bitumens, containing a portic n of uncombined carbonaceous 
matter, a yellow vilcid fubftance is feparated, perfe€tly fimilar 
to that which we obtain by ee fame procefs with refins; bu 
the remainder of the folution is a dark brown colour, and has 
different properties. ‘Lhe former confifts of the effential portion 
of the bitume n; the latter of the uncombined carbonaceous 
matter. A fimilar product is obtained from the various kinds of 
mineral coal; but thofe which contain no bitumen, yield none 
of the yellow folution. rag +f this procefs of digeftion 
with nitrous acid, obtained t the dark brown folutions from bitu- 
mens, coals, and charccal, od were evap orated tod {rynefs, and 
the refidua examined. ‘They reddened vegetable infufions, were 
highly aftringent, and feparated glue or ifinglafs from their fo- 
fution in water, forming a precipitate quite infoluble, either in 
hot or cold water. A fimilar produ€ét was obtained from di- 
gefling ifinglafs itfelf in nitric acid; and the folution of ifin- 
glafs in water being added to the fubftance procured from the 
digeftion ef ifinglafs with aeid, the ifinglafs was precipitated 
from the water in an infoluble form: uncharred wood, or even 
bovey coal, which had the appearance of being only half char- 
ted, yielded none of this fubftance by treatment with nitrous 
acid ; but when charred, the fame bodies gave it in great a~ 
bundance. 

Our author havir g been engaged in an interefting courfe of 
experiments upon the peade ction of coals in the humid way, he 
found, that by uniting the refults of this inquiry with the pro- 
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eefs which forms the main fubject of the prefent inveftigation, 
much new light was thrown upon the latter. When fulphurie 
acid, for example, is digefted upon turpentine or refin, the ox- 
ygen of the former uniting with the hydrogen and carbon of the 
jatter, feverally, leaves the acid in the ftate of fulphureous acid, 
and produces water and coal. If the procefsis carried on gra- 
dually, before the coal is obtained, we get fucceflively yellow 
refin, brown refin, and black refin. Now, Mr Hatchert digefted 
with nitric acid, firft turpentine itfelf, then thefe three refins 
obtained from the treatment of turpentine with fulphuric acid, 
and laftly, the coal which is formed at the clofe of the fame pro- 
ces. Neither the turpentine, nor the yellow nor the brown re- 
fin, gave any of the tanning fubftance ; the black refin yielded 
a confiderable portion of it, aud the coal a great abundance. 
Other fubftances, reduced to coal by the fame procefs, yielded 
the tanning refiduum with equal facility; as various woods, 
copal, amber and wax. Nor is the treatment with nitrous acid 
the only method of obtaining this tanning fubftance, from coals 
made in the humid way. For after refins have been long di- 
gefled with fulphuric acid, fo as to give coal, if they are then 
digelted with alcohol, a folution is obtained, which confifts in 
part of the fubitance in queftion. Our author ingenioufly con- 
jeCtures, that fome procefs of this fort takes place naturally in 
feveral formations of peat; and thus accounts for the complete 
tanning which is frequently found to go on in thofe mofles where 
animal bodies have been buried. 

The fubftance refembling tannin, which our author’s experi- 
ments yielded, was empl syed with perfect fuccefs in tanning 
{kins. his operation he > effected with eafe, by means of faw- 
duft, pit-coal, wax-candle, part of the fkin itfelf, and various 

ther materials, not hitherto fulpected of fubferviency to fuch 
a procefs. 

‘The only properry in which this artificial fubftance feems at 
firft fight to differ from tannin, is, that the former is produced 
by means of nitric acid; whereas, the latser is deftroyed by it. 
In order to examine the particulars of this diverfity, odr author 
inftituted feveral — nents. ‘he artificial fubitance was fub- 
jecte d to repeated diftillations with nitric acid, and found to re- 
main unchanged. ‘The precipitate of gelatine by the artificial 
fubttance, was wafhed and dried, and then digefted im nitric 
acid, which acted powerfully on it, and formed a dark folation 
with evolution of nitrous gas. The folution being evaporated 
to drynefs, and diffolved in water, was found to have the fame 
ation on ifinglafs, acetire of lead, &e. a3 the fubltance which 

t undergone thefe operations, ‘The folutisas of this fub- 
ftance, 
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ftance, are alfo quite indeftructible by the putrefactive procefss 
Nor do they become mouldy like thofe of galls, fumach, &c, 
But are there no varieties in point of deftructibility among the 
different forts of natural tannin? Our author thinks that his 
experiments entitle him to anfwer this queftion in the aflirma- 
tive. For having compared, in this refpedt, the folutions ob- 
tained from galls, fumach, oak-wood and oak-bark, he found 
that the laft was much lefs deftructible by treatment with ni- 
trous acid, than the other three, though the artificial product 
was flill leis affected by the acid than any. 

The artificial fubftance hitherto confidered, owes its origin to 
digeflion of nitric acid upon charcoal, whether of animal, vege-~ 
table, or mineral bodies. But it appears that a fimilar produ& 
may be obtained from the exhibition of this acid to bodies not in 
a charred or coally ftate; and that the procefs of charring only 
aflifts the prodaction of the tanning fubltance, by favouring the 
feparation of the carbonaceous particles from the other ingredi- 
ents of the mafs. Our author afcertained this important point 
by well conducted experiments, firft with indigo, a body known 
to contain a large portion of carbon. Nitric acid aCled violently 
upon this fubitance ; and the application of a gentle heat was 
employed to evaporate the folution: The refiduum bei ing diflolved 
in water, was found to contain a large tincture of the tanning 
fubltance; other bodies, though in a lefs degree, yet fenfibly yield 
the fame produét, by repeated digeftions and diftillations with 
nitric acid. ‘Thus, common refin, flick lac, balfam of Peru, 
benzoin, balfam of Tolu, all gave the tanning fubftance by di- 
gefiion with nitric acid ; and from thefe experiments, and others 
which he details with a variety of different bodies, our author is 
induced to think, that there are very few vegetable fub{tances 
from which a quantity of the tanning compound may not be 
ebtained, by means of the fame acid properly exhibited to them, 

Many vegetable fubitances yield by decoction, after being roatt- 
ed, a liquor refembling tannin; but Mr Hatchett found it very 
difficult to apply the precife degree of heat which is required to 
develope whatever tannin they may contain. Even coffee did 
not yield a precipitate till fome time had elapfed, and then it 
was foluble in bowing water; but what he calls a * coffee pre- 
pared from the chicoric root,’ gave a precipitate, foluble indeed 
ia boiling water, but reproduced when the water cooled. All 
thefe deco€tions, when treated with nitric acid, yiclded a tanning 
fubftance fimilar to that obtained in the former courfe of experi- 
ments. 

From the whole it appears, that the-artificial fubftance refem- 
bay tannin may be produced in three jeveral ways, by dig gel {tion 
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of nitric acid on any carbonaceous fubftance, animal, vegetable, 
or mineral ; by diltilling the fame acid from indigo, refins, and 
various other fubftances ; by treating refin, camphor, &c. with 
alcohol, after they have previoufly been digefted with fulphuric 
acid. Of thefe three methods, the firft is that which produces 
the fubftance moft eafily, and in the greateft abundance, a hun- 
dred grains of vegetable charcoal yielding about 116 of the fub- 
ftance. 

The properties of the body in queftion are juftly deemed by 
Mr Hatchett to be very fingular. Not only its entire refem- 
blance to tannin, except in its relation to nitric acid, bat feveral 
other particulars in its habitudes, merit our notice. if a portion 
of this fubftance, procured from pure vegetable charcoal, be ex- 
pofed dry to the action of heat, it emits an odour refembling 
that of burnt feathers, horn, and other animal bodies. If it is 
expofed in a retort to the diftilling procefs, a red heat fends off 
the fuperfluous moifture, and nitrous fumes alfo rife into the 
retort; when the heat is pufhed higher, a white cloud fuddenly 
fills the apparatus, faline matter is found on the retort, and gas 
efcapes, almoft with explofive force. This is evidently caufed by 
the evolution of ammoniacal gas, which unites with the nitrous 
fumes, and forms, as ufual, a cloud of nitrate of ammonia. 
Hence the artificial fubftance confifts of hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, with a bafe of carbon; and, as our author had taken 
every precaution toexclude impurities from the charcoal employ- 
ed in his experiments for obtaining the fubftance upon which he 
operated, he was led to infer, with much confidence, as a corol- 
lary from the experiments laft mentioned, that hydrogen exifts 
in charcoal; but further confideration, he admits, had induced 
him to fufpend this judgment; for he has always found the dilu- 
tion of the nitric acid employed in his experime nts favour in an 
eminent degree the formation of the tanning fubftance ; and this 
would feem to indicate, that the hydrogen which goes to the. 
compofitic on of that body owes its origin to the water. 

The different varieties of this fubftance exhibit fome little di- 
verlity of properties. ‘That which is obtained from carbonaceous 
bodies, by digeftion with nitrous acid, is much more abundantly 
produced than either of the other {pecies; the precipitates which 
it yields with gelatine are of a deep brown colour, while the 
colour of the fecond variety is bright yellow ; both titefe varieties 
are more powerful in their action upon. fkin than the third, 
which, moreover, feems not to contain any nitrogen 3 at leatt, 
fuch is our author's inference from confidering the manner of its 
formation ; and by this deficiency in its compofition he thinks 
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its inferior ftrength may be explained. But upon thefe matters 
he promifes a further communication. 

We have little to add upon the fubftance, as we have now given 
it, of thefe fpeculations. ‘Their importance can as little be quef- 
tioned as their general accuracy and folidity. We are difpofed 
to view the difcovery of Mr Hatchett as one of the moft valuable 
that have been for many years prefented to the chemical world, 
whether we view it as introducing us to the knowledge of a new 
body, or as fhewing how, in all probability, a known fubftance is 
elaborated by Nature in the procefs of vegetation. By profecut- 
ing thefe interefting inquiries, we are fanguine in our hopes that 
much light will be thrown upon the phyfiology of plants; and 
entertain very little doubt that Mr Hatchett is on the eve of an 
improvement, perhaps the moft valuable that has been made in 
the ufeful arts in modern times. 


Art. VI. Journal des Mines, publié par |’ Agence des Mines de 
la République. No.l. 8vo. Paris. An 3. 


‘T= plan of this periodical publication, the mafs of important 
and accurate information which it contains, and the laudable 
zeal for the profecution of {cientific and praCtical mineralogy which 
we truft it will excite in our own country, have induced us to 
give a fhort account of it from the commencement of the feries, 
It cannot be expected, however, that we fhould dwell on many 
of the articles feparately. ‘Thofe, for example, which require the 
illuftration of plates, or are already too comprefled, or are copied 
from other works, or which, from their nature, are not fufcepti- 
ble of abridgement or analyfis, we fhall not regard as belonging 
to our cognizance. ‘Thus we are compelled to pafs in filence va- 
rious defcriptions of machinery ; fome excellent cryftallographical 
papers by Haiiy, &c.; delineations of fubterraneous workings ; 
fections of local {tratification; the condenfed forms of feveral va- 
luable memoirs ; interefting analytical refults obtained by Klap- 
roth, Vauquelin and others, and which are now generally known 
through other channels; various extracts and tranflations from 
the tranfadtions of learned bodies, and from foreign or domeftic 
publications ; and fuch communications as are of a ftri€tly tech- 
nical or tabular afpeét. 

As our intention is rather to give our readers an idea of the 
plan on which the work proceeds, and to invite thofe whom it 
may concern to perufe its contents, than to {crutinize its merits 
with critica] minutenefs, we fhall even abftain from the mode of 
difquifition in reporting fuch articles as have chiefly attraéted our 
attention, 
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attention, and fliall, in moft cafes, be contented with intimating 
their obje& and principal refults. 

In the moft ftormy and eventful period of the French revolu- 
tion, the Committee of Public Safety inftituted a Board of Mines, 
confifting of three members. Subordinate to them were eight 
infpecters, twelve engineers, and forty pupils. ‘The annual fa- 
lary of the infpectors was fixed at 6ooo livres, of the engineers 
at 3000, and of the pupils at 1500, not including travelling ex- 
pences. The infpe€tors and engineers were propofed by the mem- 
bers of the Board, and approved by the Committee of Safety; 
and the nomination of the pupils was determined by a public com- 
parative trial. Infpectors, engineers, and pupils were enjoined to 
travel eight months in the year, and to refide the remaining four 
at Paris. ‘Two pupils were afhigned by lot to each infpe€tor and 
engineer, to accompany them on their profeflional millon. ‘The 
French territory, in regard to the mining department, was di- 
vided into eight circles. To the annual furvey of each circle one 
infpeCtor and one engineer were appoifted by lot ; and each of 
thefe officers examined the fame circle for two fncceflive years. 
The four fupernumerary engineers were deftined to replace fuch 
of their colleagues as happened to be indifpofed, or employed by 
government in other functions. 

The principal duties required of the infpeCtors and engineers 
in their mineral! logica 21 tours, were the vifitation of mimes, the 
communication of ufeful advice to the directors of the works, 
and infpection of the machinery, &c. with regard to folidity and 
the fafety of the workmen. They were, moreover, inftruéted to 
vifit founderies , and all eftablifhments connected with the mining 
art, and to favour r the directors of fuch eftabli‘hments with (ais 
able hints and fuggeftions. ‘They were particularly defired to in- 
ftrudt their pupils, and to give them practical leflons on all mat~ 
ters connected with their profe fhon. Befides collecting {pecimens 
of all the fof! fubftances contained in the circle, and cowesen 
the colle€tion, with proper catalogues, to the Board at Paris, they 
were requefted ‘to fketch plans of their difcoveries; to detail 

ractical operations which obtain in founderies and manu- 
factories connected with mi ning; to make drawings of machines, 
furnaces, and of the modes of working under ground; to keep a 
regifter of their travelling ftations, and of the fubftances which 
they found, and the experiments which they made at each; and 
to tranfmit their memoirs, journals, and oe once in ten 
days, to the Board. When they difgovered any fofftl fubftance 
which could be turned to good account, they were to invite the 
proprietors of the ground, or, in their default, the neareft inha- 
bitants, to work it, and to afford them every encouragement, ai- 
fiftance, 
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fiftance, and facility in their power. During their refidence in 
Paris, they were to meet twice in the decade, and furnifh the 
Board with fuch information and documents as might be wanted, 
difcufs queftions relative to propofed ienprovementt, and prepare 
plans for increafing the quantity and produce of mining labour. 
In the intervals of thefe conferences, they were to be “occupied 
in revifing and digefting the obfervations which the y had noted in 
their Journeys, in conduéting the conf quent expe eriments, in 
committing to writing newly introduced improvements, and in 
analyzing {pecimens which the Board might judge it proper to 
fubmit to their examination. 

In addition to thofe details, the infpeCtors were charged to read 
gratuitous and public lectures twice in the decade, from 16th 
Brumaire to 14th Pluviofe, on mineralogy and phyfical ge ogra- 
phy, on the extraction and aflaying of ores, and on the various 
operations of metallurgy. 

The houfe allotted to the conferences and courfes of inftruc- 
tion, was to be furnifhed with an appropriate library, colle€tions 

of models, plans, and drawings, an aflaying laboratory, and a mi- 
neral cobiact containing fpecime ns of all the known foffil pro- 
duétions of the globe, and efpe cially of thofe of the republic, ar- 
ranged according to their localities. 

The members of the Board had alfo their line of conduct dif- 
tin€tly pointed out, as appears by the following refolutions of the 
Committee of Public Safety. 

«II. This Board will take cognizance of the infpeGors, engineers, 
and pupils of mines. 

¢« 1If. The Board will correfpond dire&ily with all the leffees and 
workers of mines. 

¢ [V. It will dire& its attention to the extra&tion of metallic ores 
of every defcription ; to the various modes of treating them; to the 
requifite inftructions for dete rmining the nature and the working of all 
forts of earths and flones; to the procuring of combuttible foffils, as 
pit-coal, jet, petroleum, turf, fulphur, &c. and to their preparation ; 
to the manufacture of muriate of foda, or common falt, whether ob- 
tained from rock-falt in the bowels of the earth, or from faline {prings 
and fea-water; to the extraction, preparation, and purifying of foflil 
falts and metallig oxydes, fuch as the fulphates of foda, magnefia, alu- 
mina, zinc, iron, copper, and the oxydes of lead, copper, iron, &c. 
except faltpetre and potafs. 

¢ V. It will prepare, with the leaft poflible delay, diftin@ expofi- 
tions of every thing relative to the exiftence and working of mines, 
and tre sit them regularly to the Commiffioners for Arms. 

¢ VI. * will pro] ofe to thefe Comanflioners the ieafes to be grant- 
ed, the advances to be made, and the encouragements to be given, that 
the Comm Reaein may fubmit them to the Committee of Public Safety, 


* VIL. 
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* VIL. It will publith a Journal of Mines, agreeably to the terms 
of a profpectus, which thall be approved by the faid Committee, ” 

By another order, it is provided, that the infpeétors and en- 
gineers fhall furaifh memoirs and drawings, to be inferted in the 
Journal, 

Thus, we fee, that the volumes now under confideration only 
form a part of a great and patriotic {cheme, of which we have 
merely traced the outline, and which, fince its commencement, 
has received various modifications, and given birth to much able 
and ufeful difcuffion. However much we may difapprove of the 
dire&t interference of Government in matters of private right, and 
though we mutt reprobate the coercive regulations impofed on the 
colliers who fupply the Parifian market, we can entertain little 
doubt, that a National Council of Mines, vefted with limited 


‘powers, and acting from pure and enlightened motives, would 


greatly contribute to promote the induftry and the refources of a 
people already bleffed with rational freedom, with capital, and 
with aptitude to habits of mechanical operations. When we re- 
flect on the comparative poverty of our neighbours, on the levity 
of their difpofitions, and on the long feries of public calamities in 
which they have been involved, it is not a little furprifing that they 
fhould exhibit to Europe fo ftriking an example of patience, dili- 
gence, and talents, fuccefsfully dire&ted to thofe purfuits which 
are ufually fuppofed to imply years of peace, wealth, and leifure. 

We have likewife to remark, that the proceedings of the French 
mineralogifts, as recorded in thefe pages, breathe a moft com- 
mendable fpirit of franknefs and confidence, remote from thofé 
national jealoufies and thofe individual fufpicions which have long 
hid treafures from the public eye, and concealed, for the benefit 
of a few, thofe difcoveries which might conduce to the comfort 
of the many. The foffil contents of each diftrict, fo far as they 
have been afcertained, the inventions of new machines, and the 
difcovery of procefles by which labour is abridged, its produce 
multiplied, or valuable refults are obtained, have been generouily 
expofed to all who can profit by the information. 

in another point of view, the labours of thofe gentlemen have 
{trong claims on our approbation. So far, at leatt, as our ex- 
amination has yet extended, no paper of a merely theoretical com- 
plexion, has been inferted in their Numbers ; but the objec of all; 
is either to eftablifh fats, or to convey knowledge which may be 
directly conyerted to fome ufeful purpofe. He who furveys the 
fuperficial ftructure of our globe, in the fpirit of candid and dif- 
paflionate inquiry, will probably foon perceive the futility of all 
thofe fyftems of world-making, which have been propounded 
with fo much pomp and confidence, but which are fo inadequate 
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to the folution of many of the moft common phenomena. The 
intelligent and unbiafled geologift is he who aims ‘to accumulate 
accurate obfervations, and who is contented to admire when he 
cannot comprehend. ‘The carefal perufal of fuch a work as that 
now before us, will naturally fhake our belief either in the Aque- 
ous or Igneous theory, and leave us at libe erty to widen the bafis 
of our induétive reafonings, or, perhaps, to wait, in wholefome 
fcepticifm, the iffue of that rapid progrefs in chemical knowledge, 
which may, one day, unveil fome of the myfteries which every 
where encompafs our path. 

That the publication in queftion contains no irrelevant matter, 
it were vain to contend. Declamatory allufions to French triumphs, 
and to French /iberty, have fometimes interrupted our purfuit of a 
metallic vein: but vanity is the pation of the nation; and we 
mult confefs, that, ina work conduéted under the immediate auf- 
pices of the Government, we had laid our account with more fre- 
quent inftances of fimilar intrufions. 

On fome occafions, we have regretted the ambiguity or abfur- 
dity of the ftyle ; on others, an over condenfation of the materials. 
A few of the communications have appeared trifling, and a few 
evidently erroneous ; the difplay of machinery is far from brilliant, 

and by no means what we might expect from the profound man- 
ner in which the theory of mechanics has been inveftigated in 
France; and, laitly, the extraéts from other works denote neither 
latitude of range, nor peculiar felicity of felection. Yet, after 
all thefe abatements, we have {till to learn that there exifts any 
other work which, in the fame bulk, comprizes the fame quanti- 
ty of authentic and valuable information on the fubjeéts which 
it profefies to expound. 

But it is now time to fay fomething of the particular contribu- 
tions; only premifing, that, from the detached nature of the ef- 
fays, our remarks muft unavoidably aflume a very defultory form. 

The mineralogical defcription of the Boulonais is‘one of the 
many proofs of the anxiety with which the French now fearch for 
coal. It does not appear; however, that their public-fpirited ef- 
forts in this diftri€t have been attended with the defired fuccefs. 
The old workings will, in all probability, be foon exhaufted. ‘The 
coal, alfo, which is obtained from them, is very liable to decom- 
pofition, and, fometimes, to fpontaneous inflammation in the at- 
mofphere. ‘This portion of country likewife contains various beds 
of black, brown, and gray marble. A vertical vein, of three or 
four fect in thicknefs, and of the fame quality with the horizontal 
layers, traverfes them all, without deranging their pofition. This 
geological phenomenon is only noticed incidentally, the paper 
being abridged from the communications of Duhamel, ete 
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and Mallet; officers of mines; and from thofe of Treflet, of the 
commune of Boulogne, with a view to economical purpofes. 

The ‘Sketch of mineral fubftances worked in France, and of 
their commercial value previous to the revolution,’ would, if proe 
perly treated, have formed an interefting memoir: but it is vague 
and fuperficial, and has little reference to the title till towards the 
conclufion, We are then informed that the balance of trade, in 
mineral commodities, was, in 1787, againit France, 36,569,000 
livres. Gillet’s table of the mineral fubitances exported and im- 
ported during that year is annexed, and forms a curious ftatiltical 
document. 

On the fubje& of ‘ Peat-earth’ we meet with fome important de- 
tails from Mefirs Girond, Blavier, Ribaucourt, &c. The increafing 
fcarcity of fuel has recently turned the attention of the public to the 
{tate of the turbaries in various parts of the country ; and the turf 
which was formerly defpifed or unobferved, now becomes an ob- 
jet of eager fearch. Befides the extenfive morafles along the 
Somme and the Effonne, which feem to have been ufed at an 
early period, many other fituations are enumerated, in which this 
combuitible fubftance is found in greater or lefs abundance. 

So far back as the beginning of the 17th century, the induftri- 
ous and ingenious M. Lamberville introduced the charring of peat 
into France. ‘The Dutch were acquainted with the procefs long 
prior to that date; but, owing to the ufe of coal, it has been little 
attended to in Great Britain. In thofe diftri€ts of our ifland, how- 
ever, in which no coal has been found, and particularly in the High- 
lands of Scotland, the fubje&t of peat-mofles cannot be too mi- 
nutely inveftigated. For the prefent, we fhall forbear making any 
extracts from thefe communications, in the hope that the High- 
land Society, or fome other patriotic corporation, will give direc 
tions for tranflating the whole, or at leait the molt important paf 
fages. 

The ¢ Obfervations on the Salt-fprings of Salins, by Haffen- 
fratz,’ we have perufed with pleafure. According to this inge- 
nious chemiit, the higheft hills which furround Salins are of 
primitive. limeftone, which is very hard, mixed with clay,, and 
has a teftaceous fracture, but contains no fhells. Contiguous to 
thefe hills are others, compofed of limeftone of fecondary forma- 
tion, and abounding with fhells. In this fecondary limeitone are 
found maffies and thin layers of gypfum, which is quarried in 
different places. There are three diltingt falt-{prings, the ftrong- 
eft of which contains 23 per cent. of falt, and the weakeft on- 
ly 1. As not only the quantity, but alfo the ftrength of thefe 
fources is increafed very foon after rain, it is inferred that they 
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bourhood. M. Haiiy very properly remarks, that a confiderable 
quantity of fuel might be faved, by allowing thefe waters to pafs 
through the dripping-houfes till reduced to faturation. In a 
fubfequent paper, the fame author fuggefts fome expedients for 
the farther economy of the heat employed in the evaporating 
procefs, particularly the addition of fmall pans near. the large 
one, to give employment to the fuperfluous flame. By placing 
thefe fupplementary veffels a little above each other, fo as to be 
conveniently emptied with fyphons, the water might be gradual- 
by heated as it came from the refervoir, and gradually part with 
the felenite and fulphate of foda, which it holds in folution. 

© Hiltory of the Decompofition of Common Salt,’ &¢. This 
paper manifefts the ingenuity of its authors. But, until cheaper 
modes of obtaining foda, than thofe here recommended, can be 
pointed out, it will be advifeable not to renounce the incimera- 
tion of fuch vegetables as are known to yield this important 
article of commerce. On this part of the fubjeét fome valuable 
hints may be gleaned from the notes. The manufacture of kelp 
on our fhores is fufceptible of much extenfion and improvement. 
Exclufively of various fvecies of alge, fome of our maritime 
plants are known to cor ain the fixed mineral alkali in fuch a 
proportion as to render them objeéts of culture. We may men- 
tion, in particular, Salicornia herbacea, S. fruticofa, Salfola kali, 
and Chenopodium maritimum. It even appears from Lorg- 
na’s obfervations, that fome of the thiftle tribe, particularly the 
artichoke, yield a confiderable quantity of the fame fubftance, 
when reared on the fea-fhore. We prefume, then, to indulge the 
pleafing hope, that wafte tra&s of coaft may be fpeedily trans- 
formed into productive foil. 

© Of Fires in Coal Pits.” Under this title the ordinary caufes 
of fuch fires, and the ordinary means of extinguithing them, are 
judicioufly indicated by the Conference of Mines. The follow- 
mg hint, however, has at leaft the merit of novelty. Perhaps 
fome method may be devifed of procuring at pleafure, and in a 
fufhicient quantity, the carbonic gas, the fimple contaét of which 
quickly extinguifhes flame. Difficulties might ftill occur im the 
firft attempts to introduce and convey it round the ignited mafs; 
but the fcience of mechanics is now too well underftood, not to 
infure fuccefs. ’ 

The two memoirs ‘ on the Mineralogy of the Department of 
Mont Blanc,’ are principally occupied with accounts of mines 
which were already known. Sauflure’s notices of the iron mine 
of St George in Maurienne, is not the leaft interefting of thefe 
details. As an inftance of the poverty of the forgemen, he 
paints one of them, with grey hairs and tattered garments, who 
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was preparing his dinner. ‘ This dinner confifted of a large 
crow, which he was plucking by the dim light of the embers of 
his furnace. On the fame embers his pot was boiling; and he 
every now and then dipped his crow into it, that he might foften 
and pluck his morfel with the greater eafe. What a fine fubje& 
for the pencil of Teniers !” 

‘ The Mineralogical Report of the Department of the Channel’ 
prefents us with little deferving of particular notice. Both the 
Jead and quickfilver mines have been repeatedly abandoned; and 
a deficiency of coal renders the propriety of their refumption ftill 
problematical. The preparation of falt from fea-fand, which, 
we underftand, is practifed on a fmall fcale in a corner of 
Duntfriesfhire, is, in this department, conducted on a more ex- 
tenfive and beneficial plan. 

M. Duhamel’s prize memoir * on Coal,’ even in the form of 
an abftract, prefents us with feveral important refults, but which 
have by no means the attraction of novelty to Britith minera- 
logifts. 

M. Girard enters into a long, learned, and plaufible difqui- 
fition ‘on the prefent, paft, and future State of the Valley of 
Somme.’ His reafonings reft on the fuppofition that France 
and England were once joined by an ifthmus; that the tides 
rofe to a much greater height on the coafts of Picardy and the 
Boulenais than they do at prefent ; and that the turbaries of the 
valley of Somme were gradually depofited, and formed in a large 
lake, at a period when the river had not found its prefent iffue. 

* General Obfervations on the Nature of the Carpathian 
Mountains in Upper Hungary, &c. By Citizen Lefebvre, 
Member of the Board of Mines.’ It appears from this rapid 
furvey, that the firft, or moft elevated chain of thefe mountains, 
confilts of granite, which is frequently covered with calcareous 
maffes; that the fecond chain is chiefly formed of a compound 
primitive rock, confifting of alternate bands of quartz and mica, 
though mountains ftri€tly granitical alfo occur; and that the 
third chain is moftly compofed of a {pecies of porphyry or jaf- 
per, interfperfed with minute cryftals of feldfpar and mica. In 
this laft chain are fituated the celebrated mines. of Kremnitz, 
Schemnitz, &c. which give employment to twenty thoufand 
individuals, and produce gold, filver, lead, and copper. At 
Schemnitz, which lies neareft the centre of thefe extenfive 
workings, the Emprefs Maria Therefa eftablifhed a mineralogi- 
cal academy, which vies with that of Freyberg, and to which 
individuals from all countries refort to be initruécted in the arts 
of mining and metallurgy. In the porphyry mountains are like- 
wife found calcareous mafles and thermal waters. But the red 
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fchorl, fo much coveted by the mineralogift, occurs in a moun- 
tain of the fecond chain. 

« The mountain which contained this red fchorl appeared to me re- 
markable on account of its ftru€ture; the circumjacent hills being all 
compofed of gneifs, or primitive flaty rock, whereas it differs from them 
in the arrangement of its conftituent parts. The quartz and the mica, 
in place of being depofited in alternate and nearly parallel layers, have 
formed identical maffes. It is thus that the quartz occurs in large por- 
tions, imbedded in very thick layers of flexible mica, that is greafy to 
the touch like talc. Sometimes nothing but thefe layers of mica is to be 
feen, and difpofed either in a horizontal, or almoft perpendicular direc- 
tion, or even winding, and prefenting no uniformity of pofition. 

« I have remarked with aftonifhment, blocks of granite on the furface 
of this mountain ; but, as I have not feen it in a continuous mafs, 1 am 
inclined to believe that thefe blocks are foreign to the mountain, and 
that they have been conveyed to it from the higher chain by the waters. 

¢ This obfervation, however, applies not to the quartz, which obvi- 
oufly enters into the compofition of the mountain, and is of contempo- 
taneous formation with the layers of mica. The fraéture of thefe 
quartzy maffes frequently reveals thin layers of mica, which were appa- 
rent on the outfide, and which have been enveloped in the confufed 
cryftallization of the quartz. 

¢ Though our refearches and obfervations about this mountain occu- 
pied two entire days, we could difcover the red fchorl only in one fpot, 
at the bafe. We firft obferved it in the quartz, running along in a very 
narrow band, and uniformly directed from xorth-caft to fouth-wefl, as if it 
had been a metallic vein. The quartz in which it occurred prefented, on 
infpeGtion, no character different from thofe of the fmaller mafles which 
compofe the mountain, After we had dug two or three fathoms in a 
ftraight line, the quartz difappeared. On meeting with the micaceous 
layers, we feared that we had loft the fchorl, but after an attentive 
fearch we found it again, obferving the fame dire€tion which it had in 
the quartz, and for the moft part prefenting even larger prifmatic 
fafciculi. We remarked, at confiderable intervals, fome {mall blocks of 
quartz incafed in the layers of mica, and containing alfo {chorl in their 
fubftance, though not a trace of it was difcernible on their furface, &c, 
In the courfe of a few fathoms the fchorl vein completely vanifhed, and 
could not be retraced.’ 

The continuation of this Journal, which has now reached us, 
will claim our attention in fome future article. In the mean 
while, we fhall be happy if we can be at all inftrumental in 
giving its contents greater publicity, and in ‘thus contributing, 
even indireétly, to excite a {pirit of refearch into the fubterrane- 
ous refources of our own country. 
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Art. VII. The Hiflory of the Orkney Ifands: In which és ‘come 
prebended an Account of their prefent as well as their ancient 
State ; together with the Advantages they poffe/s for feveral Bran- 
ches of Induftry, and the Means by which they may be improved. 
Iluftrated with an accurate and extenfive Map of the whole Ulands, 
and with Plates of fome of ihe moft interefting Objects they contain. 
By the Reverend George Barry, D. D. Minifter of Shapinthay. 
4to. pp. seg. Conftable & Co. Edinburgh. Longman & 
Co. London. 1805. 


V E confider this plain and unpretending volume as an accef- 

fion of no inconfiderable value to the topography and 
ftatiftics of the Britifh Iflands. It has been compiled with great 
diligence and labour, and contains a mafs of curious information 
relative to a very interefting and negle€ted part of the empire. 
It is amazing, indeed, how little is known by their fellow-fubje&s 
of England, of thofe remote and difconneéted fragments of our 
territory and population, and how much better acquainted we 
are, in general, with the Sandwich and Philippine iflands, than 
with thofe of Shetland or Orkney. ‘To moft of our readers, 
therefore, the account contained in this volume fhould have all 
the recommendation of novelty, and fhould intereft them much 
in the fame way with the defcription of a newly difcovered 
country. In fpite of this attraction, however, we are afraid 
there is too much fcience and fobriety in Dr Barry’s manner of 
writing, to let his work be very popular with the general reader. 
The naturalift and the antiquary will probably relith it better: 
and, at all events, as it is the firft tolerable account that has yet 
been laid before the public of thefe interetting regions, we think 
no apology ne ceflary for prefenting our readers wit ha pretty full 
account of it. 

The firft book prefents us with * a view of the iflands, con- 
fidered as a whole, combined with a geographical defcription of 
each.’ 

‘ Thefe iflands are fituated in the Northern Ocean, between 
Caithnefs and Shetland, from the former of which they are dif- 
tant only about four, and from the latter nearly twenty leagues. 
‘The laticude of Kirkwall, the centre, is fifty-nine degrees and 
nine minutes north, and the longitude two degrees and thirty 
minutes wett, from the meridian of Greenwich.’ Viewed as 
a whole, thefe iflands are high and precipitous towards the 
welt, but flope, and fink into level plains, towards the eaft, 
fp cially thofe which are diflinguithed by the name of the 
North Liles. We think the fact may be accounted for by the 
polition of the flrata, which generally rife towards the weft or 
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fouth-weft, and dip, or are inclined, towards the eaft or north- 
eaft. The late Dr Walker, we believe, was the firft who obferv- 
ed that iflands and continents are generally high on the weft, but 
form flopes or plains towards the eaft. This feems to prove a 
general conformity in the pofition of the mineral ftrata, though 
the caufe of this conformity is unknown to us. 

From the fimilarity of the points of Berey in Waas, and Dun- 
net in Caithnefs, and the general correfpondence of the rocks 
and foils on the oppofite fides of the Pentland Frith, our author 
concludes that the Orkneys were probably joined, at fome re- 
mote period, to the Mainland of Scotland: and alfo, that the 
iflands themfelves had been formerly united into one unbroken 
continent. 

We admit that there are very ftrong reafons for adopting this con- 
clufion ; but we fee no reafon to have recourfe, with our author 
(p- 8.), to the aétion of fubterraneous fire, to account for the dif- 
gnemberment of the Orkney iflands. In feveral parts of Caithnefs, 
where the ftrata are interfected by veins of foit matter, the fea, 
by working them out, has made deep inlets into the land, and 
fometimes rufhes, with terrible impetuofity, by fubterraneous paf- 
fages, from one fide of a promontory to another. We are there- 
fore inclined to think, that the Pentland Frith, and the founds 
which feparate the iflands, were originally occupied by foft fub- 


ftances, which the force of the water has wafhed away. In proof 


of this we may obferve, that all the remaining rocks on each fide 
are extremely hard, and well calculated to refi(t its attacks. ‘The 
Old Man of Hoy, a ftupendous pyramidal rock, fituated a few 
hundred yards to the weft of that diftrit of Waas, though not 
noticed by our author, forms an illuftration of this dottyin ve. It 
is evidently compofed of the fame fandftone with the neighbouring 
rocks; and as thefe rife towards the weft, this pyramid is feen 
from a great diftance to overlook the neighbouring x hills, and is 
among the higheft pinnacles in Orkney. It hase vidently been join- 
ed to the neighbouring rocks by fofter ftrata, which the fea has 
gradually corroded and worn away. 

The {foil in Orkney, though fhallow, is generally fertile, and 
our author is much at a lofs (p. 10.) toaccount for this fat. We 
obferved, that the moft prevailing rock is a {pecies of calcareous 
fandftone flag, of a blue, or bluifh grey, colour. The foil formed 
by the decompofition of this {tone contains a portion of carbonate 
of lime, which renders it fertile. 

The climate, on the whole, is temperate, the range of the ther- 
mometer being from 25° to 75°, and that of the barometer within 
three inches. The medium temperature of f{prings is 45°. ‘The 
moft prevailing wind is the fouth-weft ; the moft difagrecable and 
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unhe Ithy the fouth-eaft. Snow is tare, and never lies long: 
the winter is more diftinguifhed by heavy rains. For about two 
weeks, and fometimes more, about the middle of June, the wind 
almoft invariably blows from the north, accompanied with fhow 
and hail fhowers, of fuch violence as to check vegetation, and 
drive the domeitic animals to feek fhelter. ‘The author, with 
mach prob ibility, (p. 13.) imputes this feemingly unnatural cold 
to the melting of the ice in the northern ocean, and confequent 
evaporation. About 40 years ago, the north wind brought what 
the people called black /now which itruck them with terror and 
aftonifhment, until it was difeovered that the black fnow was afhes 
thrown out by an eruption of Hecla in [celand. Another peculi- 
arity is, that thunder and lichtning feldom occur, even during 
the warmett weather, in fummer, but are frequent « uring tempef- 
tuous weather, with rain, hail, and fnow in winter 

¢ The greatcf rapidity of the fpriny-tides, even 1 thofe channels 
where they run quickel, is nine miles in an hour, and the neap-tides 
have only about a fourth part of that velocity.’ Pp. 15. 

We do not pretend to call in queftion the accuracy of this cal- 
culation; but we have frequently feen veficls enter the Pentland 
Frith with a ftrong breeze a-it rn3 and, upon meeting thé tide, 
we have feen them ftopped, and afterwards carried back, with all 
their fails fet, by the violence of the current. 

The fecond chapter contains a geographical de fcription of the 
iflands. They were firft mentioned by Pomponius Mela; and 
ancient authors differ exceedingly with regard to their number 
and extent. ‘The late Mr Mackenzie, from actual furvey, afcer- 
tained their number to be no fewer than fixty-feven, of which 
only twenty-nine are inhabited. [he remaining thirty-eight, 
called Holms, are of fmall fize, and have always been appro- 
priated to pafturage. Befides all thefe, there are feveral which 
are overflowed at high water, have fcarcely. any foil, and are 
called Skerries, which indicates fharp, ragge d rocks. 

Moft of the names of thefe iflands terminate in a, ay, or ey, 
which our -uthor thinks, in the Gothic language, * denoted an 
ifland of large extent; while Holm implied one that was {mailer, 
and only fit for pafturage. We rather think that Holm means 
hollow or flat land. 

he iflinds have been immemorially divided into north and 
fouth ifles, from their pofition in refpeét of the Mainland, or 
more probably of Kirkwall, which, for many ages, has been 
confidered as their capital. 

The fonorous name of Pomona affixed to the largeft ifland, or 
Mainland, as it is called, has exercifed the ingenuity of etymo- 
logifts. Our author (p. 20.) thinks it is compounded of * two 
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Icelandic words, which fignify Greatland; and this name is very 
applicable, if a comparifon be made between it and the other 
iflands.’ From eaft to weft this ifland extends not lefs than 
thirty Englith miles; but its figure and breadth are extremely 
irregular. From Scalpa bay to Kirkwall, it is interfeCted by a 
hollow valley, of not more than a mile from fea to fea, which 
divides the ifland into two peninfulas. Its breadth on the weft 
fide is nearly fixteen miles; on the eaft it does not exceed five 
or fix. 

Our author commences his furvey of the iflands with the unit- 
ed parifhes of Kirkwall and St Ola, which are nearly in the cen- 
tre, not only of the M is d, but of the whole group. ‘The town 
of Kirkwall'is very ancient; and though built with no great re- 
gard to regularity, contains many commodious houfes, and fome 
tolerable public buildings. The ruins of the Ear!’s and Bitfhop’s 
palaces are very fuperb; and the Cathedral of St Magnus, which 
furvived the fury of the Reformation, and is {till entire, exhibits 
many features of elegance joined to magnificence. ‘The only 
circumftance which 3 impairs the grandeur of this building is the 
meannefs of its fpire, which having been {truck down by light- 
ning, was patched up, without being carried to its original ele- 
vation. Kirkwall is a royal burgh, and in conjunction with 
Wick, Dornock, Tain, and Dingwall, choofes a reprefentative 
in Parliament. It enjoys a commodious harbour, though it is 
out of the traét of general trade. Our author reckons it to 
contain about two thoufand inhabitants; but we are difpofed to 
think he has confiderably underrated their numbers. 

The only other town of note in thefe iflands is Stromnefs, 
fituated towards the weft of Pomona, and, as its name imports, on 
one of the founds or {treams, which interfect thefe iflands. It 
pofiefles a commodious and fafe haibour, by which alone the 
town is acceflible: as moft of the houles, like thofe of Ve- 
nice, have a quay for the accommodation of boats and veflels, 
while the ftreets are generally fo narrow and irregular, as not 
to admit a wheeled carriage. In fact, this town has evidently 
been built by feafaring ee whofe fole object has been to 
make it acceflible from the water, without ever thinking that rhe 
approach by land was of any imp portance. Two Holms divide 
this harbour or bay, from that of Kerfton, where thips of greater 
burden, which pals thefe feas, commonly caft anchor. 

Our author, after defcribing all the parifhes on the Mainland, 

affes over to Gremfay, Hoy, Waas; and having traverfed the 
fouth ifles, returns again to the eaftern extremity of Pomona, 
from which he embarks in an excurfion th rough the north ifles, 
each of which he defcribes in the order of their contiguity, or as 
nearly 
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nearly in this order as their pofition will admit. We donot mean 
to accompany him in this laborious and dangerous circumnaviga- 
tion. 

The dwarfie ftone of Hoy, a large fandftone, in which an a- 
partment and a bed have been cut, our author fuppofes to have 
been the cell of a hermit, not, as commonly fuppofed, the refi- 
dence of a giant and his wife. Indeed, the apartment is not fuf- 
ficiently large to accommodate people above the ordinary ftature. 

Waas, or Waes, is the fame with Yoes, bays or harbours. In 
this parifh, accordingly, there are feveral excellent harbours, 
and particularly the Longhope, which is of eafy accefs from the 
Pentland Frith, and for fafety and conveniency is not furpaffed 
by any in Europe. Perhaps it might be advifeable for Govern- 
ment to conftruct a {mall dock here for refitting veflels which na- 
vigate the north feas: Part of Little Waas, contiguous to the 
bay, is already the property of the Crown. Other commodious 
harbours occur in almoft every ifland, fome of which may rife in- 
to importance as fifhing ftations. We only notice this and Strom- 
ne(s, ‘becaufe they are ‘chiefly reforted to by veflels which navigate 
thefe feas. 

In Book II. we are prefented with ‘ an account of the earlieft 
inhabitants, with whatever is moft remarkable in their manners, 
cuftoms, and inftitutions; of the tranfactions and character of 
thofe people that conquered,. and mingled with, or fucceeded 
them ; and a defcription of fome remaining monuments of both 
thefe people; of the changes the iflands underw ent in fubfequent 
ages under different fovereigns and different rulers; and the in- 
duence t thefe feem evidently to have had in retarding their im- 
provement. ’” 

In this part of the work we meet with a good deal of controe 
verfial difcuffion, over which we fhall pafs as lightly as poflible. 

‘Lhere is a long fpeculation about the etymology of the name. 
It is evidently of the fame origin with the Cape Orcas of the an- 
tient geographers, fuppofed to be Duncanfbay-head in Caithnefs ; 
and both are probably derived from the word Or, or Orca,-which 
fignifies awhale. ‘Thefe huge animals.are {till feen in confider- 
able numbers pafling through the Pentland Frith. 

Our author (p. 76.) conje€tures, with much probability, that 
Orkney received its firft inhabitants from the north of Scotland; 
that they had gone over at firft for the purpofes of hunting and 
fifhing ; and had gradually formed permanent fettlements on the 
different iflands. 

But in order to people the north of Scotland itfelf, Dr Barry, 
following Mr Pinkerton, chufes to fuppote that the Piks, or Picts 
emigrating at a very remate period from the forefts and lakes o 
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Scandinavia, embarked all they had, and launched out into the 
ocean in quelt of new fettlements. Upon this occafion they are 
fuppofed to have pafled by the Shetland and Orkney iflands, 
though direétly in their way ; and, landing in the Hebude, from 
thence to have fpread themfelves over Scotland, and founded the 
kingdom of the Picts. We do not think this account extremely 
probable. 

In the infancy of navigation, it is not very likely that men 
fhould embark upon the wide ocean in quelt ‘of lands they had 
never heard of ; nor is there any evidence that, at that early pe. 
riod, the Scandinavians voffeffed ikill fuficient to conftruct veffels 
capable of fuch a voyage, or that they could navigate them after 
they were conftruéted. Every thing that is recorded in authentic 
hiftory difcredits fuch a fuppofition. 

C-efar found the Belge in the fouth of Britain, as well as in 
part of Gaul, from the latter of which they had expelled the Cel- 
te. The Belge do not feem to have been of old {tanding in Bri- 
tain ; and it is probable thofe whom he calls natos in infula ipfa, 
were the Celtz, or firft fettlers, whom the Belge had previoufly 
driven from the continent. It is natural to fuppofe that the Cel- 
te would firft pafs over from the oppofite fhores of the Channel, 
where the Britifh coaft was conftantly in their view; the Belgz 
next; and then other tribes from Germany and the North, as the 
knowledge of navigation was extended, by the voyages of the Phe- 
nicians and Carthaginians. When men live by hunting, it re. 
quires a great extent of Jand to fupport a few inhabitants. Hence 
they would fpread rapidly ov er the country, {warm following 
fwarm, until they found themfelves confined by an oppofite o- 
cean; and then would feel the neceflity of betaking themtelves to 

afturage and agriculture. 

That the Celtic language was at one time fpoken over all Scot- 
Jand, is evident from the names of places in every diitrict, deriv- 
ed from that dialect. But the queftion recurs, who were the 
Pits? and who were the Caledonians? The Roman writers 
uniformly diftinguith the inhabitants of Britain by the appellation 
of Pii Britanni. Painting their bodies feems to have been a pro- 
cefs every way fimilar to tattooing « among favage nations at this 
day, and its objec was to make them appear terrible in battle, or 
to ‘protect them from the inclemency of the weather. But the 
Romans difcouraged thefe praftices among thofe who had fubmit- 
ted to their yoke ; and hence a new diftin€tion would arife into 
Pi&i Britanni, and non Pidti Britanni. Piéti, or Piéts, feems then 
to have been a term of reproach, equivalent to favage, or barbarous, 
thrown out by the provincial britons, againit thofe who adhered 
to their antient ufages, and refufed to fubmit to the Romans. 

Hence 
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Hence Piéti, or Piéts, became the name of thofe tribes con- 
tiguous to the Roman provinces who continued to defy their 
power. The Caledonians are evidently the Gaél Dun, or the 
Gaél of the mountains. ‘Thus the terms Picts and Caledo- 
nians, only exprefled a diftinétion known at this day, between 
Lowlanders and Highlanders. The term Scots, or Scuit, feems 
to have been a term of reproach thrown out by the provinci- 
al Britons, beth againft Pidéts and Culedonians, when they 
plundered the Roman provinces. It means wanderers, or fa 
ther robbers. Accordingly, we do not hear of the Scots until 
the decline of the Roman power, when the provincial Britons 
were expofed to their mercilefs incurfions. ‘That this name was 
confined to thofe tribes which lay contiguous to the province, ap- 
ears from this, that in the interior Highlands, the people do not 
call themfelves Scots, but Gaél Albinich, or Gauls of Albior. 
He1.ce, the Scots could not have acquired their name in Ireland, 
and afterwards brought it with them to Argylefhire and the Weft 
Highlands ; becaufe the immediate defcendants of thofe Irith e- 
migrants, who ftill continue to fpeak the fame language, never 
heard of any fuch name, and make no ufe of it to this day. 

Thefe facts lead us to infer, that the original Pits were tribes 
of the Gaél, or Celtz, inhabiting the fouthern and eaftern parts 
of Scotland; and that the Caledonians were tribes of the fame 
race, inhabiting the mountainous regions. The term Piéts was 
not known as a national name, until the Romans began to ad- 
vance towards the north; nor that of Scots, until their power be- 
gan to decline. 

‘The progrefs of the Roman conquefts feems firft to have fug- 
gefted the neceflity of thefe tribes, formerly independent, unitin 
under a common chief, and paved the way for the eftablifhment 
of two monarchies, one of the Picts, on the eaft of the ifland ; 
the other of the Caledonians, afterwards Scots, on the weft. 
From favourable fituation, and the refort of ftrangers from more 
improved diftri€ts, the Picts would foon begin to underitand and 
to practife agriculture ; while the Caledonians of the mountains 
would depend chiefly on pafturage and hunting. Accordingly, 
the people of the interior Highlands know no more of the Piéts 
than of the Scots of our antiquaries. ‘The people whom we calf 
Picts, they call Drinnach, labourers; thereby denoting their agri- 
cultural occupations. ‘The modern Lowlanders they call Sufunach, 
Saxons ; which fhews they do not confider them to be of the fame 
race with the ancient Picts, or Drinnach. 

Thefe circumftances lead us to conclude, that the Peti men- 
tioned by Bifhop Thomas, (Appendix, No. I.) in conjun€tion with 
the Papz, as the firft inhabitants of Orkney, were a branch of 

the 
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the Gaél, or Celts, who had come thither from Caithnefs; and 
many circumftances concur to confirm us in this opinion. St Co- 
lumba, who was an Irifh Celt, and the apoitle of the Highlands 
and Ifles, is not {tated to have ufed an interpreter when he ad- 
drefied the Pictith kings, or when he preached the gofpel to vait 
multitudes of their people. 

But the identity of any early people is more certainly to be 
deduced from the names of places, and the monuments they 
have left, than from the recdrds of future hiltorians, which have 
feldom any other foundation than the vanity or caprice of the 
author. 

By the Norwegian invafion 876, thefe Peti and Papz were 
utterly extirpated. Bifhop Thomas fays, radicitus—quod pofleritas 
ipfarum nationum Peti et Papa non remanfit ; a circumttance which 
is not likely to have happened, had thefe Peti and Papz fpoken 
the fame language, and been defcended from the ancettors of 
their conquerors. Our author mentions that the conquerors would 
naturally proceed to impofe new names, which might recal the 
objects of affection they had left in their own country, or were 
defcriptive of the local fituation of places. 

Thefe circumftances will account for fo few names of Gaélic 
original being found in the Orkneys. But, independent of the 
name of the iflands, which we apprehend to be Celtic, the word 
Mull, undoubtedly Ceitic, is flill, in feveral cafes, ufed in{tead of 
Nefs, nof/e, to exprefs a promontory or headland. We alfo ap- 
prehend the word Skerries, /unken rocks, to be Gaélic; and thofe 
acquainted with that language may find feveral others derived 
from that fource. 

But, what feems to put the matter beyond a doubt, is this :— 
After the Norwegians acquired poffeffion of the Orkneys, they 
impofed the name of Pif/and Frith, on the fea which fepa- 
rated them from the northera kir ngdon n of the Pits; and they 
called the neareft point of it Cai anefs viz. the nofe or promon- 
tory of the Catts or Catti. Now thele Catti, or Clan Chatto, as 
they are fometimes called in Gaélic, were undoubtedly a Celtic 
tribe which inhabited the northern counties of Scotland, and 
from whom feveral of our Highland chiefs and clans, fuch as the 
Macintofhes, Macpherfons, &c. at this day claim their defcent. 
After the Norwegians or Danes got pofleilion of Caithnefs, they 
called the land beyond them Suderland, from which the county 
of Sutherland derives its modern name. But neither Caithnefs 
nor Sutherland are called by thefe names in Gaéiic to this day; 
the people of Sutherland call themfelves Catich, and their coun- 
try Cattey. ‘The Gaclic name of Caithnefs is Goliu; and, a 
mong the Gaél, the people are {till known by no other name than 
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Golich. If, then, the firft inhabitants of the Orkneys had come 
from the oppofite fhores of Caithnefs, which is.extremely proba- 
ble, they muft have been a colony of the Catti, and hence ef 
Celtic extra€tion. 

Independent of the names of places, this opinion receives ad- 
ditional confirmation from the religious monuments ftill remain- 
ing in the Orkneys. We allude to the (tanding ftones of Stennis, 
which, though much defaced, are clearly of druidical origin, and 
mult have been erected by the Peti, or fome other people who 
poffefled thefe iflands before the northern nations fubdued them. 

Detached obelifks may have been erected to commemorate a 
victory, or fome remarkable event, but never to point out the 
grave of a great man. Such graves are marked out by four or 
more flat ftones fet on edge. Where numbers have fallen in 
battle, a heap of ftones, or mound of earth, marks the place of 
their interment. But wherever, through the whole Highlands, 
we find a circle of tall ftones, we may be affured that thefe were 
fet up for religious purpofes. Often there are only four tall 
ftones, which are always exactly in the four cardinal points, 
viewed from the centre. Sometimes there is a f{maller circle, 
which is a fort of /anctum fanéforum, in the centre, and circles 
within circles, extending to a confiderable diftance beyond. 
When there is only one circle of confiderable diameter, four 
great flones generally mark the cardinal points with great exat- 
nefs, and {maller ones mark the fubdivifions, as far as there is 
room. When there is circle within circle, the interior circle 
marks the prominent points of direction, and the exterior ones 
the minute(ft fubdivifions, with the greateit exactnefs. 

Thefe circles, befides being ufed as places of worfhip, and 
courts of juftice, evidently ferved the purpofe of rude aftronomi- 
cal obfervatories, by which the Druids could afcertain the rifing 
and fetting of the fun, moon, and ftars; the feafons of the year, 
and even the hours of the day ; and, where they are tolerably en- 
tire, a flight degree of attention would enable any perfon to do 
fo at this hour. The fun feems to have been the great obje& of 
veneration, as an emblem of the Deity; and the larger circles 
have a great ftone placed on a heap in the centre, or more 
frequently on a tumulus at a little diftance, but always due fouth 
from the centre of the interior circle, on which they feem to have 
offered facrifice when the fun was in the meridian. 

Fragments of thefe circles, and fometimes pretty entire ones, 
are {till vifible in all parts of the Highlands, from Arran to 
Caithnefs. Many have been demolifhed through mere wantone 
nefs; and the extention of agriculture has deltroyed many more, 
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efpecially in the counties of Moray, Nairne, and Invernefs, 
where they lately abounded. 

Perhaps the moft entire one that now remains, is on the 
banks of Loch Roag, in the ifland of Lewis. It confifts of a 

fanétum fanétorum, or {mali circle of very large ftones, in the cen- 

tre, from which a long avenue runs due fouth and north, anda 
fhorter one eaft and weft. There are feveral concentric circles 
extending to a confiderable diftance from the inner one, and 
many tall ftones are feen at various diflances on the neighbour. 
ing hills; but chiefly towards the eaft. Oppofite to the fouth- 
ern avenue, is a {mall hill, and on its declivity, a little below its 
fummit, there is a ftone of moft enormous magnitude, which 
muft have been placed there by defign, as its northern fide 
is feen to reft on {mall rounded blocks of flone, which prop it 
on the fhelving rock of the hill. ‘This enormous mafs is due 
fouth from the fandum fan@orum, or centre of the circles; and 
appears to have been the altar on which they offered facrifice. 
This rude mafs may have beeu raifed from the rocky hill on 
which it refts; but no rocks in that quarter could furnifh the 
ftanding ftones. 

The perfec fimilarity of thefe circles in the Orkneys, to thofe 
which are recognized elfewhere as uadoubted veltiges of Druid- 
ical fuperftition, compel us to difflent from the opinion advanced 
by our author (p. 210.) that neither the Druids nor the Celts 
ever had any footing in thefe iflands. Though the learned word 
in Gaélic for a church, be fome fuch one as Aegli/h, a corruption 
of ecclefa; yet its vulgar name is clachan, ttones; and at this 
day, they exprefs going to church by a phrafe which implies 
going to the ftones. 

‘The only other ancient monuments of which we fhall take 
notice, are the round buildings, called Picts’-houfes in Orkney 
and Caithnefs. ‘Thefe buildings are moftly reduced to heaps of 
rubbith in the counties now mentioned, and great numbers of them 
are alfo demolifhed in the Highlands and Hebrides; but in many 
places, fuch as Dornadilla in Strathnaver, in Lochalfh, Kintail, 
Glenelg; in Skye, Lewis, and feveral of the Hebrides, frag- 
ments, "and often confiderable portions of the walls remain. 

Our author prefents us with a ground plan and defcription of 
one found at Quarternefs, near Kirkwall. But the only apart- 
ments remaining, feem to have been cellars where they ftowed 
their victuals and moft valuable effets, and where they might 
conceal themfelves in cafes of extremity. ‘The place of habita- 
tion feems to have been above this, though now demolifhed. 
The reafon why thefe cellars are fo narrow, and fo numerous, 
feems to have been their ignorance of the art of eee 
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arches, and the confequent neceflity they were under of cover- 
ing them, by making flat flones gradually proje& beyond each 
other, fo as to form an angular roof. Had the cells been wide, 
it is evident they could not, in this way, have made the building 
to fupport the habitable floor above. Perhaps the moft entire 
of thefe buildings that any where remains in Scotland, is that 
called Dun Carlaway, in the parifh of Lochs, ifland of Lewis; 
of which we beg leave to fubjoin a defcription. 

It ftands on a folid rock, projeéting towards the fouth, and is 
of a conical form, like the furnace of a glafs-houfe; only it 
widens more rapidly towards the bafe. Nearly one half of the 
building, on the notth fide, has been demolifhed, or has fallen 
down. The fouthern half, from the bafe to the fummit, feemed 
to be about §0 feet in height, and moft probably was origin- 
ally higher, and contracted to a narrow aperture at top. A pro< 
jeCtion of ftones, forming a circle on the infide, feems to prove 
that a wooden floor had refted upon them, nearly on a level with 
the ground on the north fide; and there is fuflicient depth of 
building to admit a ftory below this, though the fpace is now 
filled with loofe ftones. It is built of maffes of flat granite, with- 
out cement, and confifts of an exterior and interior wall, parallel 
to each other. Between thefe walls there are paflages formed by 
large flat ftones, which conne& the two walls, between which a 
man can eafily walk. Thefe paflages run horizontally round the 
building to a certain extent, and then rife by a rude ftair, or 
gently inclined plane, to other horizontal patlages, and fo on, 
until they conduét to the fummit. ‘The diameter within walls, 
at the projecting circle of ftones on which the floor had refted, 
is twenty-five feet eight inches; the thicknefs of the wall at 
this point, nine feet one inch. ‘There may be about eight of 
ten feet of building below this circle, where the wall becomes 
rapidly thicker, but the accumulation of rubbifh prevented its 
mealurement. : 

On viewing thefe buildings, every one muft be ftruck with the 
care that has been employed in fele€ting and fhaping each ftone 
for the pofition it occupies ; the accuracy with which the whole 
are joined together; the art by which they are made to crofs and 
bind each other; and the {kill which has prevented the flighteft 
deviation from the curvature of the building, external or internal. 
Where the door is not concealed by rubbith, it commonly faces 
the eaft, is about two feet in breadth, and three in height, com~ 
pofed of maffly {tones. One, and fometimes two holes in the wall 
within, feem intended to receive mafly wooden bolts. Thefe 
buildings are only called Piéts’-houfes in Orkney and in Caithnefss 
over the greater part of the Highlands they are afcribed to the 
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Danes, and occafionally to witches, Fingalians, and other ideal 
beings. We gladly efcape, however, from thefe {peculations into 
the regions of authentic hiftory. 

The great Scandinavian kingdoms appear to have been formed, 
or at leaft confolidated, by certain violent ufurpations of the fove.. 
reign over the rights and privileges of his warlike and independent 
barons. A fuccefsful ftruggle of this fort, on the part of Harold 
Harfager, or the fair-haired, King of Norway, had induced fome 
who were diffatisfied with the new order of things to feek an afy- 
lum in the Shetland and Orkney ifles, from whence they harafled 
his trade by their piracies. ‘Che monarch, filled with indignation, 
immediately collected a fleet and powerful army ; and landing firft 
in Shetland, and afterwards in Orkney, he utterly extirpated the 
poor Peti and Pap, who feem to have been guilty of no other 
crime than affording an hefpitable reception to his difcontented 
fubjvéts. Nor did he flop here, but, elated with this firft fuccefs, 
carried havock and devailation throughout the Hebrides. He then 
proceeded to the Hle of Man, of which he took pofleffion without 
op «fition, as the inhabitants, fearing perhaps the fate of the Peti 
and P -pzx, lad abandoned the ifland. ‘This, with the irruptions of 
the Danes into England, feems to be the firft authenticated naval 
expedition ef theie northern nations towards the fouth of Europe, 
A D. %-03 and all the accounts we have of Piéts or others hav- 
lig previoufly pafled from thef- countries mto the eaftern parts of 
Scotland, feem to reft on no better authority than conje€ture. 

Harold conferred the government of his new conquetis upon 
Ronald Count of Merca, his confidential friend. But Ronald, 
withi ing to return to his own country, refigned the whole into the 
hones of his brother Sigurd, whom hs prevailed on the King to 
crate an Earl, and to confixas in his new inheritance. 

Emar, a natural ton of Count Ronald) being made Earl, prov- 
ed himfelt to bea man of confummate wifdom and vigour, though 
of an ungracious appearance. He is .faid firft to have taught his 
people the ufe ot turf or peat for fuel; a difcovery, of infinite 
meer rtance, as their woods, wi ich never were abundant, feem 
to heve been eshauitted. For this benevolent ation he was ho- 
noured with the name of Torffeid, or Torfeinar. 

The authority of the Kings of Norway, and afterwards of Den- 
mark, when the monarchies were united, over the Orkneys, feems 
to have been always very loofe and undrfined. ‘The earls acknow- 
ledged a fort of nominal fubmiflion to thefe princes, and competitors 
frequently appealed to their decifion; but it does not appear, from 
any thing our author has ftated, that th y paid them any tribute, 
or cver aff ifted them in their military enterprifes, except in cafes 
where they voluntarily joined them as equals and allies. In fact, 
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the earls acted as fovereign and independent princes over the ter- 
ritories they governed ; and had it not been for the fatal meafure 
of frequently dividing their territories among their fons, and the 
frequent difputes about the right of fucceflion, which, like ever 
other difpute in thofe days, was fettled by the {word, men of fuch 
heroifm and enterprife, as fome of thefe earls appear to have been, 
might have eftablifhed a very extenfive dominion. They foon got 
poffeffion of Caithnefs and Sutherland, of the Hebrides, and fe- 
veral tracts on the weftern fhores of Scotland. When not occu- 
pied in contefts among themfelves about the right of fucceflion, 
they amufed themfelves with predatory excurfions to Ireland, to 
Scotland, and to England, and long continued to worfhip and to 
immolate human vi€tims to Odin. ‘The hiftory of their converfion 
to Chriftianity forms one of the moft edifying and characteriftic 
narratives in the volume. 

Olaus Frigueffon King of Norway, having, in his youth, acquir- 
ed fome knowledge of the Chriftian religion in England, was fo 
much {truck with its excellence, that he refolved to f{pread its prin- 
ciples through diftant lands. We may prefume he foon converted 
his fubje€ts by word of command. But this was not enough. He 
wifhed to fpread this falutary doctrine among his foreign allies and 
dependents ; and, to accomplith this objeét, he took upon himfelf 
she character of a miflionary, and fitted out a fquadron of five or 
fix fhips, well .ftored with learned men, and with difciplined 
forces to fupport their arguments. 

At this time Sigurd was Earl of Orkney, a prince who had ren- 
dered himfelf illuttrious by his intrepid courage and heroic achieve- 
ments. ‘The worthy monarch having execuied his miflion in Ire- 
land and other places, our author proceeds to ftate, 

* On his return, he brought his fquadron to anchor in one of the 
harbours of South Ronaldfay, where the Earl then was, in readinefs for 
fome expedition. Sigurd was of an open and unfufpicious temper, 
which arofe from confidence in the ftrength of his arms, and in the mag- 
nitude of his fame. He beheld, therefore, the approach of the Nor- 
wegian fleet without apprehenfion ; nor did he hefitate to go om board 
as foon as he received the King’s invitation, as he dreaded no harm, 
and fuppofed, perhaps, that a conference only was wanted refpe&ing 
fome military enterprize, in which the intereft of both of them might 
be equally concerned. The King’s condué&, however, foon convinced 
him of his miftake ; for fcarcely had they met together, when Olaus, 
afluming an air of dignity, opened his defign in the following terms. * 

Here the King makes a long and very gracious {peech, remind- 
ing the Earl of his vaffalage, and requiring him and his people 
inftantly to adopt the Chriftian religion, and fubmit to the holy 
rite of baptifm, under pain of deftruction in this world, and 
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damnation in the next. The Earl ftarts fome fcruples about 
abandoning a religion which had been fanétioned by the wifdom 
of his anceftors; efpecially as no reafons had been offered to 
convince him that the religion he was required to adopt, was 
better than the one he was required to abandon. 

* The King had neither time nor inclmation to produce any other 
arguments than thofe he had ufed, on fimilar occafions, in his ows 
country; the arguments of intolerant zeal and defpotic power. He 
therefore drew his {word ; and, laying hold of the Earl’s fon, Hundius, 
whom his father had carried on board with him, declared, in the mott 
determined manner, that he would inftantly pluage it into the youth’s 
bofom, if his father heficated any longer ; and at the fame time added, 
that his fate fhould only be the forerunner of what all thofe fhould 
fuffer, who refufed to adopt the principles of this religion, which he 
himfelf profefled. Convinced that an abfolute refufal, or even any 
longer hefitation or delay, would have been the certain means of involv- 
ing himfelf, his family and country, in one common ruin, Sigurd yield- 
ed to the imperious diGates of Olaus, whom he now acknowledged as 
his fovereign ; publicly profeffed the Chriftian faith, and received bap- 
tifm ; and the people followed the example of their Earl with one ac- 
cord. The King, exulting in the fuccefs of his pious enterprize, now 
returned home, carrying Hundius along with him as an hoftage ; and, 
on his departure, left fome learned men to inftru& the inhabitants in the 
nature of that religiom which he had thus planted by the point of the 
fword. ’ 

This Earl fell in the battle of Clontarf, in Ireland; and various 
prodigies are faid to have happened at the inftant of his death. 
The moft remarkable is, that, in Caithnefs, twelve women were 
feen weaving a web in the infide of a hill, while they fang a 
dreadful fong, defcriptive of the fate of the Earl of Orkney. 
This fhews that though the Earl and his fubjeéts had received 
the ordinance of baptifm, they had not forgotten their old reli- 
gion. The fong was tranflated into Latin by Torfzus, and is 
the ground-work of Mr Gray’s celebrated Ode of the Fatal 
Sifters. 

After their converfion to chriltianity, both the people and 
their rulers feem to have gradually put off their original ferocity, 
and to have cultivated with fome fuccefs the arts and virtues of 
peace. Earl Magnus, who flourifhed early in the rath century, 
was a prince of great accomplifhments; and had the honour of 
being enrolled by the church of Rome in her holy calendar of 
faints. 

Our author (p. 587.) following the Danifh hiftorians, repre- 
fents Haco, King of Norway, as having been vitorious over 
Alexander the Third of Scotland, at the famous battle of Largs. 
Phat this was not the cafe, however, is eftablifhed not only by 
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the teftimony of our hiftorians, but by the names of places, and 
the local traditions, which point out the moft interefling fcenes of 
the battle and purfuit. It is ftill better confirmed by the event; 
for Haco, returning to Kirkwall in Orkney, died there of a 
broken heart, 12633 the Hebude were conceded by treaty to 
the Scots; and the northern nations, who had harafled Scotland 
by their piracies, during feveral centuries, have never fince, in 
a hoftile manner, approached her fhores. 

A variety of circumftances had concurred, before the end of 
the fourteenth century, to break the power of this proud and tur- 
bulent principality. ‘The chief of thefe was the practice of al- 
lowing all the children of the Earls an equal right of fucceflion, 
in confequence of which their territories were either difmember- 
ed, or their unity was preferved at the price of civil wars or af- 
faffination. In confequence of a divifion among females, the 
Hebudz had long become a feparate fovereignty, holding nomi- 
nally of the king of Norway. ‘The kings of Scotland had contriv- 
ed to {trip the Earls of Rofs and Sutherland, and even obliged 
them to hold Caithnefs as a fief from their crown. ‘The rage for 
conqueft and piratical expeditions to the fouth of Europe, wasa 
fire which had burnt out in the North; fo that their iflands were 
no longer of the fame importance as formerly, as a place for muf- 
tering and preparing their forces. Added to all thefe caufes of 
diminifhed importance, the earldom itfelf had fallen, by inter- 
marriage, to the Sinclairs of Roflin, a family which had come o- 
ver with William the Conqueror, and which was attached, by 
{till ampler poffeflions on the Mainland, to the intereft of Scot- 
land. 

From thefe caufes, and a wifh to conciliate the friendthip of 
the Scotifh monarch, Chriftian of Oldenburgh, who united the 
crowns of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, conveyed the Shet- 
land and Orkney Iflands in pledge for part of his daughter’s por- 
tion, who was married to James III. king of Scotland, 1468. 
Thus were thefe iflands, which feem originally to have been con- 
nected with the northern kingdom of the Picts, reannexed to the 
Scotith crown. It does not appear that any more but the right of 
homage, or fuperiority, was conveyed by this tranfaction. But 
James having compenfated Earl Sinclair by other lands, annexed 
the earldom of Orkney to the crown of Scotland, by act of Par- 
liament, not to be given away, in time coming, to any but one of 
the King’s lawful fons. 

Notwithftanding this aét, the Iflands were frequently granted 
to feveral individuals, and as often revoked. Sometimes they 
were farmed, and fometimes mortgaged, until they were finally 
and irrevocably granted to the Earl of Morton, on payment of a 
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{mall feu-duty. He finding much difficulty in colle€ting his rents, 
fold his rights to the father of the prefent Lord Dundas, who now 
enjoys all the revenues which formerly belonged to the potent 
Earls of Orkney. 

Book III. exhibits * the prefent ftate of thefe Iflands, their fa- 
vourable fituation and circumftances, and the advantages that 
might be derived from them.’ Of this, the firft chapter treats of 
their natural hiftory, which is divided into three feétions, Mine- 
ralogy, Botany, and Zoology. 

On Mineralogy our author is very. concife, as he follows Mr 
Jamiefon, who, in defcribing thefe iflands, obferves more than his 
ufual brevity. All we can gather from him is, that the North 
Ifles confift ‘ of fandftone, fandi{tone flag, {chiftofe clay, and lime- 
ftone; in fome inftances of bafalt; and, in fome, of breccia,’ 
The fandftone is in fome places red, in others grey, or of a dirty 
white, and fometimes approaches the argillaceous, fometimes the 
filicious genus. Only two veins of lead have been difcovered ; 
one on the north-eaft, the other on the fouth-weft fide of the 
Ifland of Shapinfhay. The South Ifles, we are told, confift nearly 
of the fame {trata ; but they have little or no bafalt, and nearly as 
little limeftone. "We believe they contain no bafalt whatever; 
but limeftone abounds near Melfetter, and in the Ifland of Faray ; 
and we doubt not it may be found in many other places, if the 
inhabitants would take the trouble of looking for it. 

In Little Waas there are fymptoms of hzematites ; and near the 
church of Hoy there is a large vein of this fpecies of ironftone, 
of an excellent quality. In three different places af South Ro- 
naldfhay, attempts have been made to work lead, though with- 
out much fuccefs. Burray is thought to exhibit fymptoms of 
coal, which have not been explored. 

In the Mainland the ftrata are nearly fimilar to thofe defcribed 
in the other iflands. Indications of lead have been found on the 
fouth fide of the ifland; and at Yafnaby, on the weft, veins of 
barytes and calcareous fpar are feen traverfing the ‘fandftone, 
having pyrites and galena interfperfed. Lydian ftone oceurs in 
{chiftofe clay, near the manfe of Stromnefs, and galena in a 
rock intermediate between fchiftofe and indurated clay. But this 
ore has nowhere been found in fufficient quantity. ‘The ftratifi- 
ed limeftone of thefe iflands is generally of a dark blue, or black 
colour, probably from bitumen, as it frequently contains pieces 
of coal, or jet, interfperfed. Marble and alabafter occur in the 
parith ‘of Birfay. Granite is only found at Stromnefs and its 
neighbourhood ; alfo gneifs, micaceous fchiftus, and hornblende 
rock. 

To the Botanical fe€tion, our author prefents us with a nume- 
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rous lift of the plants which grow in thefe iflands, with the places 
of their habitation. There are only a few trees in Hoy, anda 
few in the gardens of Kirkwall; but that trees formerly grew 
here, is evident from thofe found in moffes. In order to raife 
trees, the author propofes a plan, we are afraid not very likely 
to fucceed, for covering the nakednefs of thefe iflands. 

In the Zoological fe€tion we are prefented with an account of ‘no 
lefs than 65 fpecies of fith, which abound in the lakes ond rivulets, 
orin the feas around. The quality is in general excellent; but their 
abundance feems hitherto to have operated rather as a bar than 
a ftimulus to the induftry of the people. They feldom think of 
turning them to profit, as an article of commerce. A few, for 
their own ufe, is all they think of taking; and, with an appara- 
tus of the value of one penny, a man can, from the point of a rock, 
take as many in a few hours as will maintain his family a week. 
The only reptiles are frogs and toads, and the leeches ufed in 
furgery. No ferpents or venemous creatures are known. We 
are next prefented with a fhort defcription of upwards of a hun- 
dred fea and land birds, which are either perennial in thefe 
iflands, or vifit them at certain feafons of the year. ‘This is fol- 
lowed by a lift of quadrupeds. Here we remark, that the brown 
Norwegian rat, which has been introduced by fhipping, has 
nearly extirpated the ancient, fmall-fized, black rat from thefe 
iflands, as from other places. This rat is about 18 inches from 
the point of its tail to its fnout, with fize and ftrength of body in 
proportion. Having much more ability of doing mifchief, it is 
much more formidable than the original black rat. Rabbits 
abound in all the fandy iflands and downs; and confiderable 
profits have lately been made from their fkins. Hares formerly 
abounded; but the deftruction of woods and buthes, by expofing 
them to the birds of prey, has long ago effected their extirpation. 
The fame caufe has effected the extirpation of roes and red- 
deer; the horns of the latter being found in great numbers in 
moffes and moraffles, where woods at one time had grown. 

The native breed of theep feems to have been imported by the 
original conquerors of the iflands. They are fmall, white-faced, 
and without horns. Parts of the fleece are very fine; and it is 
pofible, that due attention may raife this into a very valuable 
breed. At prefent they do not form an article of commerce ; 
and it is rather wonderful how they have been able to perpetuate 
their race, under the favage treatment which they generally 
receive. 

In Chap. II. (p. 326.), our author proceeds to an inveftigation 
ef the popnlation of the iflands, and of its comparative amount 
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in ancient and in modern times. He informs us, that P. Stew. 
art, Earl of Orkney, directed a mufter to be made of the people, 
about 1620, by which it appeared, that ten thoufand fighting 
men might be raifed on any emergency, without encroaching 
upon thofe who wete neceflary to carry on the agriculture and 
fifheries of the iflands. Upon the fuppofition that every tenth 
perfon might be fpared as a foldier, it is inferred that the whole 
population then amounted to one hundred thoufand. The prefent 

opulation is only twenty-four thoufand, and has been nearly 
Toca for the laft fixty years. This extraordinary diminution 
has certainly been occafioned chiefly by the non-refidence of the 
proprietors; the ceflation of piracy, and the confequent dimi- 
nution of veffels, either for trade or for fifhing ; and, perhaps, to 
the gradual deterioration of the foil, which no agricultural exer- 
tions have been employed to regenerate. 

In Chap. IIE. our author proceeds to the confideration of Agri- 
culture, Manufactures, Commerce, and Fitheries. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter minutely into thefe im- 
portant objects; nor is this neceflary ; becaufe the general ftate 
of agriculture may be underftood from the ufual mode of plough- 
ing. ‘This is commonly done in Orkney by four horfes yoked a- 
breaft. A driver walks backwards before, dragging them after 
him with a rope, and ftrikes them in the face to make them come 
forward. 

The obftructions to improvement are numerous. A great part 
of the arable land is poffeffed in alternate ridges, and much of 
the pafture in common. There is no draining, and f{carcely any 
fences or rotation of crops. The rents of the earldom are alfo 
paid in kind, which operates as a fort of bounty for the produc- 
tion of a certain proportion of inferior grain; and the weighing 
and meafuring machines are defective and irregular beyond all 
example. 

The crops ufually cultivated are black or grey oats, bear or bigg, 
and occafionally peas, of which the white fucceed beft. Red 
oats have fucceeded admirably where the land was in tolerable 
order. Barley and rye, and even wheat, are cultivated with 
confiderable fuccefs; though the laft has hitherto been managed 
in a very unfkilful manner. The foil and climate, however, 
feem beit adapted for green crops and fown grafies. In the 
garden, roots and pot-herbs attain to great perfection. Potatoes 
are cultivated to a confiderable extent, and their management 
might be much improved. ‘Turnips fucceed admirably; and, 
from the mildnefs of the winter, remain upon the ground until 
late in {pring, when they are as greedily devoured by the cattle 
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as in autumn. Flax was cultivated in ancient times, and its cule 
tivation has lately been revived with much fuccefs. 

With refpe&t to manures, we have already ftated, that lime- 
{tone abounds in various places, and peat well adapted for burn- 
ing it. Shell-marl is found, in the greateft abundance, in many of 
the fwamps and lakes; and though not mentioned by our author, 
fhell-fand, not inferior to lime, occurs in various places. The 
people, however, are prejudiced againft the ufe of this fand, becaufe 
it is often blown by the wind, and deftroys land by its excefs, 
Though not mentioned either by our author, or Mr Jamiefon, clay- 
marl, often of excellent quality, occurs in various places. This, 
or fwampy earth, fhould be fubftituted in place of the fur- 
face-turf, for making compofts; and the moft rigorous penalties 
impofed upon thofe who pare and demolifh the furface of the 
waite land. ‘heir putrefcent manures are fea-weeds and the 
dung of cattle. 

Our author (p. 367.) expreffes a hope that the Crown will con- 
cur in adopting the proper arrangements for improving the agri- 
culture of this country. Unfortunately, the Crown lands here, 
as in other places, are occupied in fuch a way, as not only to ren- 
der their own improvement impracticable, but alfo to prevent 
the improvement of other lands with which they are intermix- 
ed, or to which they are contiguous. ‘The occupants fay they 
have no power to alter either their mode of occupancy, or of cule 
ture. 

The only manufactures of any confequence here, are thofe of 
linen and kelp. 

Our author (p. 370.) informs us, that in 1799, ‘ about fifty 
thouland yards of linen were ftamped ; and, betides the yarn that 
was bartered, no fewer than fifty thoufand fpindles were fold, and 
as much fent to the thread manufactory.’ 

‘The kelp manufacture employs more than three thoufand peo- 
ple, during two months in fummer. ‘Three thoufand tons is the 
average quantity manufactured, which varies in price from nine to 
ten pounds, and fometimes brings nearly 30,000l. Sterling im one 
feafon. This manufacture commenced about feventy years ago; 
and our author calculates that, during that period, it has brought 
into the iflands about 595,000]. Sterling. 

We doubt not but other valuable produdts, befides alkaline 
falt, may be extracted from fea-weeds. Some gentlemen have 
introduced Colonel Fullarton’s mode of burning the plants ig 
clofe kilns, which is a great improvement. We conceive it 
would be {till better to have thefe kilns conftructed on flat-bot- 
tomed boats, paved with bricks or flags to prevent fire, which 
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might be moved round fucceflively to the feveral creeks and 
bays where the weeds abound. ‘This would convert kelp-burn- 
ing into a diftin€& profeffion, to be followed all days of the year; 
inftead of being carried on, as at prefent, by people removed 
from agriculture at the moft important feafon of the year. 

The principal exports from thefe iflands are ‘ beef, pork, but- 
ter, tallow, hides, calf-fkins, rabbit-fkins, fait, fith, oil, feathers, 
linen yarn, and coarfe linen cloth, kelp, and, in years of ferti- 
lity, corn, meal, and malt, in no {mall quantity. ‘The imports 
are wood, iron, flax, coal, fugar, fpirits, wines, fnuff and to- 
bacco, flour and bifcuit, foap, leather, hardware, broad-cloth, 
and printed linens and cottons.’ The value of exports exceeds 
that of imports in various proportions, from one to above five 
thoufand pounds per annunt. 

The fitheries are in a very languifhing ftate, though they feem 
calculated to prove a very great fource of induftry and wealth. 
About a hundred boats, with ten men in each, are employed in 
the lobfter fifhery. ‘They are fold at 2d. each to veffels which 
convey them alive to London. A godd fifher will gain ten 
pounds during the feafon. Herrings {warm here at particular 
periods, but few are caught. The cod and ling fifhing are e- 
qually neglected ; though the farmers in Waas, during their in- 
tervals of work, have been known to catch and cure more than 
forty thoufand excellent cod-fith in one fummer. From twenty- 
five to thirty fmacks refort to this fifhing during wiater, and 
carry them alive to the London market. 

To improve the fifheries, our author thinks it fhould be made 
a feparate profeflion, and the fifhers collected into villages, in 
convenient fituations. That decked veffels fhould be ufed in 
place of {mall open boats ; and that a great magazine of all the 
materials ufed in fifhing fhould be eftablifhed in thefe iflands. 
He alfo thinks this would prove a mott convenient ftation for 
the whale and feal fifhery, and for converting the blubber in- 
to oil. Already thefe iflands furnifh a confiderable number of 
excellent hands to the Hudfon’s Bay company, to the Greenland 
fifhery, to the merchant fervice, and the Royal navy. Our au- 
thor thinks that were the land and the fifheries but tolerably 
improved, they might, on any emergency, furnith from feven 
to eight thoufand brave and expert feamen to the Royal navy. 

On the whole, we have perufed this work with much intereft 
and much approbation; and we think the reverend author en- 
titled to much credit for the induftry he has difplayed in eluci- 
dating the ftate of a province, which, though remote and ob- 
fcure, feems well calculated to promote the ne 
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the Britifh navy, and the general profperity of the empire. 
Though we have ventured to differ from him in a few fpecula- 
tive points, his pra@ical conclufions meet our entire acquief- 
cence. We cannot fay much for the arrangement of the work, 
or the elegance of its compofition ; although the ftyle is, upon 
the whole, perfpicuouws, and without affeCtation. The work is 
adorned by a good map of the iflands, and views of the moft 
interefting objeéts, which, fo far as we were enabled to judge, 
are not only elegant, but correét. 


Art. VIIL.—Memsirs of Richard Cumberland: Written by hime 
felf. Containing an Account of his Life and Writings, inter/perfed 
with Anecdotes and Charaéters of feveral of the moft diftinguifhed 
Perfons of his Time, with whom he had Intercourfe or Connexion, 
4to. pp. §33. London, 1806. 


\ E certainly have no wifh for the death of Mr Cumberland; 
on the contrary, we hope he will live long enough to make 
a large fupplement to thefe memoirs: but he has embarraffed us 
a little by publithing this volume in his lifetime. We are extreme- 
ly unwilling to fay amy thing that may hurt the feelings of a man 
of diftinguifhed talents, who is drawing to the end of his career, 
and imagines that he has hitherto been ‘lll ufed by the world: but 
he has fhewn, in this publication, fuch an appetite for praife, and 
fuch a jealoufy of cenfure, that we are afraid we cannot do our 
duty confcientioufly, without giving him offence. The truth is, 
that the book has rather difappointed us. We expected it to be 
extremely amufing ; and it is not. ‘There is too much of the firft 
part of the title in it, and too little of the laft. Of the life and 
writings of Richard Cumberland, we hear more than enough; 
but of the diftinguifhed perfons with whom he lived, we have 
many fewer characters and anecdotes than we could have withed. 
We are the more inclined to regret this, both becaufe the general 
ftyle of Mr Cumberland’s compofitions has convinced us, that no 
one could have exhibited characters and anecdotes in a more engag- 
ing manner, and becaufe, from what he has put into this book, we 
actually fee that he had excellent opportunities for collecting, and 
{till better talents for relating them. ‘The anecdotes and characters 
which we have, are given in a very pleafing and animated manner, 
and form the chief merit of the publication ; but they do not oc- 
cupy one tenth part of it; and the reft is filled with details that 

go not often intereft, and obfervations that do not always amufe, 
Authors, 
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Authors, we think, fhould not be encouraged to write their 
own lives, The genius of Rouffeau, his enthufiafm, and the no- 
velty of his plan, have rendered the Confeflions, in fome re- 

ts, the moft interefting of books. But a writer, who is in 
Pe 1 poffefion of his fenfes, who has lived in the world like the 
sen and women who compofe it, and whofe vanity aims only at 
the praife of great talents and accomplifhments, muft not hope to 
write a book like the Confeflions; and is fcarcely to be trufted 
with the delineation of his own charaéter, or the narrative of his 
own adventures. We have no objection, however, to let authors 
tell their own ftory, a8 an apolegy for telling that of all their ac- 
quaintances; and can eafily forgive them for grouping and af- 
forting their anecdotes of their contemporaries, according to the 
chronology and incidents of their own lives. This is but indulg- 
ing the painter of a pos gallery of worthies with a pannel for his 
own portrait ; and though it will probably be the leaft like of the 
whole collection, it would be hard to grudge him this little grati- 
fication. 

Life has often been compared to a journey; and the fimile 
feems to hold better in nothing than in the identity of the rules 
by which thofe who write their travels, and thofe who write their 
lives, fhould be governed. When a man returns from vifiting 
any celebrated region, we expe to hear much more of the things 
and perfons he has feen, than of his own perfonal tranfa€tions; 
and are naturally difappointed if, after faying that he lived much 
with illuftrious itatefmen or heroes, he choofes rather to tell us 
of his own travelling equipage, or of his cookery and fervants, 
than to give us any account of the charaéter and converfation of 
thofe diitinguifhed perfons, In the fame manner, when, at the 
clofe of a long life, {pent in circles of literary and political cele- 
brity, an author fits down to give the world an account of his 
retrofpections, it is reafonable to ftipulate that he fhall talk lefs of 
himfelf than of his affociates, and natural to complain, if he tells 
long ftories of his fchoolmafters and grandmothers, while he pafles 
over fome of the moft illuftrious of his companions, with a bare 
mention of their names. 

Mr Cumberland-has offended a little in this way. He has alfo 

compofed thefe memoirs, we think, in too diffufe, rambling, and 
carelefs a ftyle. ‘There is evidently no fele€tion or method in his 
nafrative ; and unweighed remarks, and fatiguing apologies and 
proteftations are tedioufly interwoven with it in the genuine ftyle 
of good-natured but irrepreflible loquacity. ‘The whole compofi- 
tion, indeed, has not only too much the air of converfation ; it 
has fometimes an unfortunate refemblance to the converfation of a 
profefled 
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profeffed talker; and we meet with many paflages in which the 
author appears to work himfelf up to an artificial vivacity, and to 
give a certain air of {martnefs to his expreflion, by the imtroduc- 
tion of cant phrafes, odd metaphors, and a fort of pradtifed and 
theatrical originality. ‘The work, however, is well worth goirg 
over, and contains many more amufing paflages than we can af- 
ford to extraét on the prefent occafion. 

Mr Cumberland was born in 17323 and he has a very natural 
pride in relating, that his paternal great grandfather was the learn- 
ed and moft exemplary Bithop Cumberland, author of the treatife 
De Legibus Natura ; and that his maternal grandfather was the 
celebrated Dr Richard Bentley. Of the laft of thefe diftinguifhed 
perfons he has given, from the diftinct recolleCtion of his child- 
hood, a much more amiable and engaging reprefentation than has 
hitherto been made public. Inftead of the haughty and morofe 
critic and controverfialift, we learn, with pleafure, that he was as 
remarkable for mildnefs and kind affections in private life, as for 
profound erudition and fagacity as an author. Mr Cumberland 
has collected a number of little aneedotes that feem to be quite 
conclufive upon this head ; but we rather infert the following ge- 
neral teftimony. 

‘ I had a fifter fomewhat older than myfelf. Had there been any of 
that fternnefs in my grandfather, which is fo falfely imputed to him, it 
may well be fuppofed we fhould have been awed into filence in his pre- 
fence, to which we were admitted every day. Nothing can be further 
from the truth; he was the unwearied patron and promoter of all our 
childith {ports and fallies ; at all times ready to detach himfelf from any 
topic of converfation to take an intereft and bear his part in our amufe- 
ments. The eager curiofity natural to our age, and the queltions it 
gave birth to, fo teazing to many parents, he, on the contrary, attend- 
ed to and encouraged, as the claims of infant reafon never to be evaded 
or abufed ; ftrongly recommending, that to all fuch inquiries anfwer 
fhould be given according to the ftri€teft truth, and information deale 
to us in the cleareft terms, as a facred duty never to be departed from, 
I have broken in upon him many a time in his hours of ftudy, when he 
would put his book afide, ring his hand-bell for his fervant, and be led 
to his fhelves to take down a pidture-book for my amufement. I do 
not fay that his good-nature always gained its objeét, as the pictures 
which his books generally fupplied me with were anatomical drawings 
of diffected bodies, very little calculated to commynicate delight; but 
he had nothing better to produce ; and furely fuch an effort on bis part, 
however unfuccefsful, was no feature of a cynic: a cynic /bould be made 
of flerner fluff. 

* Once, and only once, I recolle& his giving me a gentle rebuke for 
making a mott outrageous noife in the room over his library, and di- 
furbing him in his fludies ; I had no apprebenfion of anger from him, 
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and confidently anfwered that I could not help it, as I had been at 
battledore and thuttlecock with Mafter Gooch, the Bifhop of Ely’s 
fon. ‘ And I have been at this fport with his father,” he replied; 
“ but thine.has been the more amufing game ; fo there’s no harm 
dene.” p. 7, 8. 

He alfo mentions, that when his adverfary Collins had fallen 
into poverty in his latter days, Bentley, apprehending that he 
was in fome meafure refponfible for his lofs of reputation, con- 
trived to adminifter to his neceflities in a way not lefs creditable 
to his. delicacy than to his liberality. 

The youngeft daughter of this illuftrious fcholar, the Phoebe of 
Byron’s paftoral, and herfelf a woman of extravrdinary accom. 
plifhments, was the mother of Mr Cumberland. His father, who 
appears alfo to have been a man of the moft blamelefs and ami- 
able difpofitions, and to have united, in a very exemplary way, the 
characters of a clergyman and a gentleman, was Rector of Stan- 
wick in Northampton at the birth of his fon. He went to fchool 
firft at Bury St Edmunds, and afterwards at Weftminfter. But 
the moft valuable part of his early education was that for which 
he was indebted to the tafte and intelligence of his mother. We 
infert with pleafure the following amiable paragraph. 

* It was in thefe intervals from {chool that my mother began to form 
both my tafte and my ear for poetry, by employing me every evening 
to read to her, of which art fhe was a very able miftrefs. Our read. 
ings were, with very few exceptions, confined to the chofen plays of 
Shakefpear, whom the both admired and underitood in the true fpirit 
and fenfe of the author. Under her inftruction I became paffionately 
fond of thefe our evening entertainments; in the mean time, fhe was 
attentive to model my recitation, and corre&t my manner with exaét pre- 
cifion. Her comments and illuftrations were fuch aids and inftruétions 
to a pupil in poetry, as few could have given. What I could not elfe 
have underftood, fhe could aptly explain ; and what I ought to admire 
and feel, nobody could more happily fele€&t and recommend. I well 
remember the care fhe took to mark out for my obfervation, the pecu- 
liar excellence of that unrivalled poet, in the con§{tency and preterva- 
tion of his characters; and wherever initances occurred amongft the ftarts 
and fallies of his unfettered fancy, of the extravagant and falfe fublime, 
her difcernment oftentimes prevented me from being fo dazzled by the 
glitter of the pericd as to mifapply my admiration, and betray my want 
of tafte. With all her father’s critical acumen, fhe could trace, and 
teach me to unravel, all the meanders of his metaphor, and point out 
where it illuminated, or where it only loaded and obfcured the meaning. 
Thefe were happy hours and interefting lectures to me, whilit my _be- 
loved father, ever placid and complacent, fate befide us, and took part 
in our amufement ; his voice was never heard but in the tone of appro- 
bation ; his countenance never marked but with the natural traces of 
his indclible and hereditary benevolence.’ p. 39. 40. 
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The effe& of thefe readings was, that the. young author, at 
twelve years of age, produced a fort of drama, called * Shake- 
fpeare in the Shades,’ compofed almoft entirely of paflages from 
that great writer, ttrung together and afforted with no defpicable 
ingenuity. He has inferted rather a long extract from this juvenile 
compilation. There is next an animated and minute account 
of his ftudies at Weftminfter, with flattering characters of the 
head mafters, from Nichols to Vincent. ‘Throughout the work, 
indeed, he is too full of eulogies, and feems refolved to deferve 
every body’s good word, by the moit profufe and indulgent com- 
mendation. At this early period of his life, he firit faw Garrick 
in the charaéter of Lothario, and has left this animated account 
ef the impreilion which the fcene made upon his mind. 

‘ I have the {peétacle even now, as it were, before my eyes. Quia 
prefented himfelf, upon the rifing of the curtain, in a green velvet coat 
embroidered down the feams, an enormous full-bottomed periwig, roll- 
ed itockings, and high-heeled fquare-toed thoes : with very little varia- 
tion of cadence, and in a deep full tone, accompanied by a fawing kind 
of aétion, which had more of the fenate than of the ftage in it, he 
rolled out his heroics with an air of dignified indifference, that feemed 
to difdain the plaudits that were beftowed upen him. Mrs Cibber, in 
a key high pitched, but {weet withal, fung, or rather recitatived, 
Rowe’s harmonious ftrain, fomething in the manner of the Improvifa- 
tories: it was fo extremely wauting in contrat, that, though it did not 
wound the ear, it wearied it: when fhe had once recited two or three 
{peeches, | could anticipate the manner of every fucceeding one. It 
was like a long old legendary ballad of innumerable ftanzas, every one 
of which is fung to the fame tune, eternally chiming in the ear without 
variation or relief. Mrs Pritchard was an aétrefs of a different cait, 
had more nature, and of courfe more change of tone, and variety both 
of aétion and expreffion. In my opinion, the comparifon was decided- 
ly in her favour. But when, after long and eager expectation, I firlt 
beheld little Garrick, then young and light, and alive in every mufcle 
and in every feature, come bounding oa the ftage, and pointing at the 
wittol Altamont and heavy-paced Horatio—heavens, what a tranfition ! 
—it feemed as if a whole century had been ftept over in the trantition 
of a fingle fcene ; old things were doue away, and a new order at once 
brought forward, bright and luminous, and clearly deftined to difpel 
the barbarifms and bigotry of a taftelefs age, too long attached to the 
prejudices of cuftom, and fuperttitioufly devoted to the illufious of ims 
poling declamation. This heaven-bora actor was then ftruggling to e- 
mancipate his audience from the flavery they were refigned to; and though 
at times he fucceeded in throwing in fome gleams of new-bora light 
upoa them, yet in general they feemed to love d rknfs better than ligh: : 
and in the dialozue of altercation between Horatio and Lothario, bé. 
flowed far the preater /how f bands upon the matter of the old fchool 
than upon the feundér of the new. I thank my ftars, my feelings in 
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thofe moments led me right ; they were thofe of nature, and therefore 
could not err.’ p. 59. 60. 

In his fourteenth year he was entered of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he feems to have lived a very regular, ftudious, 
and innocent life; and acquired great reputation by keeping an 
aé, at the age of feventeen, againft * a finifhed mathematician, 
and black-bearded philofopher from the North country.’ He 
took his bachelor’s degree with equal honour; and obtained a 
high place among the wranglers of his year. Upon this occafion 
he makes a confiderable digreflion in praife of mathematical 
Jearning, and contends, with much zeal, that it is to the negle@ 
of thefe ftudies that we fhould impute all the bad argument we 
hear in common converfation. We do not think this propofition 
made out by demonftrative evidence; but it leads the author to 
make fome lively obfervations, which we fhall fubjoin as a fair 
{pecimen of the general difquifitions which he has occafionally 
introduced into thefe memoirs. 

* Hear the crude opinions that are let loofe upon fociety in our 
table converfations ; mark the wild and wandering arguments that are 
launched at random, without ever hitting the mark they fhould be 
Jevelled at: what does all this noife and nonfenfe prove, but that the 
talker has indeed acquired the fluency of words, but never known 
the exercife of thought, or attended to the developement of a fingle 
propofition? Tell him that he ought to hear what may be faid on the 
other fide of the queftion—he agrees to it, and either begs leave to 
wind up with a few words more, which he winds and wire-draws with- 
out end; or, having paufed to hear, hears with impatience a very little, 
foreknows every thing you had further to fay, cuts fhort your argument, 
and bolts in upon you with—an anfwer to that argument—? No; 
with a continuation of his own gabble; and, having ftifled you with 
the torrent of his trafh, places your contempt to the credit of his own 
capacity, and foolifhly conceives he talks with reafon, becaufe he has 
- patience to attend to any reafoning but his own. 

* There are alfo others, whofe vivacity of imagination having never 
felt the trammels of a fyllogifm, is for ever flying off into digreflion and 
difplay— 

Quo teneam nodo mutantem Protea formas ?— 

* To attempt at hedging i in thefe cuckows is but loft labour. Thefe 
gentlemen are very entertaining, as long as novelties with no meaning 
can entertain you ; they have a great varicty of opinions, which, if you 
pppole, they do not defend, and if you agree with, they defert. Their 
talk is like the wild notes of birds, amongft which you hhall diltinguith 
fome of pleafant tone, but out of which you compofe no tune or hare 
mony of fong. Thefe men would have fet down Archimedes for a fool, 
when he danced for joy :t the folution of a propofition, and miftaken 
Newton for a madman, when in the furplice, whieh he put en for chapel 
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ever night, he was found the next morning, in the fame place and pof. 
ture, fixed in profound meditation on his theory of the prifmatic colours. 
So great is their diftafte for demonftration, they think no truth is worth 
the waiting for ; the mountain muft come to them, they are not by half 
fo complaifant as Mahomet. They are not eafily reconciled to truifms, 
but have no particular objection to impoffibilities. For argument they 
have no ear; it does not touch them; it fetters fancy, and dulls the 
edge of repartee. If by chance they find themfelves in an untenable 
pofition, and wit is not at hand to help them out of it, they will take up 
with a pun, and ride home upon a horfe laugh: if they can’t keep their 
ground, they won’t wait to be attacked and driven out of it. Whilit a 
reafoning man will be picking his way out of a dilemma, they, who ne- 
ver reafon at all, jump over it, and land themfelves at once upon new 
ground, where they take an impofing attitude, and efcape purfuit. 
Whatever thefe men do, whether they talk, or write, or act, it is with» 
out deliberation, without confiltency, without plan. Having no expanfe 
of mind, they can comprehend only in part ; they will promife an epic 
poem, and produce an epigram: In fhort, they glitter, pafs away, .and 
are forgotten ; their outfet makes a fhow of mighty things ; they ftray 
out of their courfe into by-ways and obliquities ; and, when out of fight 
of their contemporaries, are for ever loft to pofterity.’ p. 81-84. 

This is certainly very brifk and lively, but it does not corre- 
{pond at all with our notions of good writing. It is the ftyle of 
a {mart talker, fpoiled by the habit of writing comedies; every 
thing is broken into points, and varnifhed into brilliancy ; there 
is a conftant exaggeration, which offends againft candour and 
fober judgment; and an unremitting and vifible effort, which is 
painful and oppreffive to the imagination. His charaéters of 
individuals have fomething of the fame faults ; he feems always 
to ftudy effet, much more than truth of delineation ; and exag- 
gerates the chara¢teriftic, till the natural can no longer be recog- 
nized. Qn the flage this is neceflary, like rouge and falfe eyes 
brows ; but it defeats the very end of delineating real characters, 
and begets a diftruft, that ftands equally in the way of our plea- 
fure and our information. 

Mr Cumberland, whofe health had been injured by too clofe 
application to ftudy, now paffed fome months at York, in a ftate 
of complete intellectual relaxation, if we may judge from the 
complexion of the ftanzas with which he has filled three or four 
pages as a {pecimen of his occupations upon this excurfion. He 
now began to turn his thoughts to the clerical profeflion, and to 
take meafures for fecuring his election as a fellow of his-college ; 
but was tempted from the ftudies and purfuits to which he had 
always been inclined both by his own difpofitions and’ the ex- 
ample of his refpected anceftors, by an offer which was made on 
the part of Lord Halifax, then at the head of the Board of Trade, 
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to receive him into the fituation of his private fecretary. This 
change of his profpe€ts and views in life, he has lived long e- 
nough, he aflures us, to regret moft bitterly. The account which 
he gives of his firft impreflions, on being thus thrult into the great 
fociety of London, is fufficiently ftriking and natural. 

© The whole town indecd was before me; but it had not for me ci- 
ther friend or relation, to whom I could refort for comfort or for couns 
fel. With a head filled with Greek and Latin, and a heart left behind 
me in my college, I was completely out of my element. I faw myfelf 
unlike the people about me, and was embarrafled in circles, which ac« 
cording to the manners of thofe days were not to be approached with- 
out a fet of ceremonies and mauceuvres, not very pleafant to perform, 
and, when awkwardly performed, not very edifying to behold. In 
thefe graces Lord Halifax was a model : his addrefs was noble and im. 
preffive ; he could never be miftaken for lefs than he was, whilft his 
official fecretary, Pownall, who egregioufly overacted his imitations of 
him, could as little be miftaken for more than he was. In the world, 
which I now belonged to, 1 heard very little, except now and then a 
quotation from Lord Halifax, that in any degree interefted me ¢ there 
were talkers, however, who would take poflefhion of a fubject as a high- 
wayman does of a purfe, without knowing what it contained, or caring 
whom it belonged to: many of thefe gentleme n had doubtlefs found 
that ignorance “had been no obitacle to their advancement, and now 
they feemed refolved it fhould be no bar to their affurance. I found 
there was a polite as well as a political gloflary, which involved myste- 
ries little lefs obfewre than thofe which are couched under the _ hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt, and I perceived that whofoever had the ready ufe 
and apt application of thofe pafs-words, was by right looked up to as 
the beft bred and beft informed man in the company.’ p. 102. 

A little afterwards, he follows out the fame train of thinking in 
that peculiar and ambitious flyle which we have already ventured 
to difapprove of. After profefling his own want of the faculty of 
noting times and feafons, and feizing lucky minutes with addrefs 
and promptitude, he fays, 

‘ A man, who is gifted with thefe lucky talents, is armed with hands, 
as a fhip with grappling irons, ready to catch hold of, and make on 
felf faft to every thing he comes in comtaé with; and fach a man, with 
all thefe properties of adhefion, has alfo the property, like the polypus, 
of a moft miraculous and convenient indivifibility ; cut off his hold, nay, 
cut him how you will, he is {till a polypus, whole and entire. Men of 
this fort fhall work their way out of their obfcurity like cockroaches 
out of the hold of a fhip, and crawl into notice, nay even into king’s 
palaces, as the frogs did into Pharaoh’s. Thefe are the ftray children, 
turned loofe upon the world, whom fortune in her charity takes charge 
of, and for whofe guidance in the by-ways and crofs-roads of their pil- 
arimage the fets up fairy finger-polts, difcoverable by them whofe eyes 
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are near the ground, but unperceived by fuch whofe looks are raifed a- 
bove it. 

‘ But there are more than thefe. Vain men will have their flatterers, 
rich men their followers, and powerful men their dependants, A great 
man in office is like a great whale in the ocean ; there will be a fword- 
fith and a threfher, a Junius and a John Wilkes, ever in his wake and 
arming to attack him: Thefe are the vext fpirits of the deep, who 
trouble the waters, turning them up from the very bottom, that they 
may emerge from their mud, and float upon the furface of the billows 
in foam of their own making. 

‘ But whilit thefe men may be faid to fight their way into confe- 
quence, and fo long as they can but live in notice are content to live in 
trouble, there is a vaft majority of eafy, unambitious, courteous hum- 
ble fervants, whofe unoffending vanity afpires no higher than like Sam- 
fon’s bees to make honey in the bowels of a lion, ona fatten on the offal 
of a rich man’s fuperfluities. They afk no more of fortune than to float 
like the horfe-dung with the apples, and enjoy the credit of good com- 
pany as they travel down the fmooth and eafy ftream of life. For thefe 
there is a valt demand, and their talents are as various as the ufes they 
are put to. Every great, rich, and confequential man, who has not 
the wifdom to hold his tongue, mutt enjoy his privilege of talking, and 
there muft be dull fellows to liften te him: avain, if, by talking about 
what he does not underitand, he gets into embarraflments, there muit 
be clever fellows to help him out of them: when he would be merry, 
there muft be witty rogues to make him laugh ; when he would be for- 
rowful, there muft be fad rogues to figh and groan and make long fa- 
ces: as a great man mutt be never in the wrong, there muft be hardy 
rafcals, who will fwear he is always in the right ; as he mutt never fhow 
fear, of courfe he muft never fee danger ; and as his courage mutt at no 
time fink, there muft be friends at all times ready to prevent its being 
tried.’ p.112—115. ‘ 

He left London for a fhort time, to ftand candidate for his 
fellowfhip, which he obtained with great honour, though not 
without confiderable ftruggle and oppofition : and on his return 
to town, ventured for the firlt time to the prefs with a church- 
yard elegy, in imitation of Gray. Soon after, he projected an 
epic poem on the difcovery of India, of which a confiderable 
part was executed. He has inferted fix or feven pages, as a fpe- 
cimen, in this work; but we hope the public is to fee no more 
of it: it is cumbrous, profaic, and utterly uninterefting. 

Soon after this, Mr Cumberland’s father exchanged his living 
of Stanwick for that of Fulham, in order that his fon’ might 
have the benefit of his fociety, while obliged to refide in the vi- 
cinity of the metropolis. The celebrated Bubb Dodington re- 
fided at this time in the neighbouring parifh of Hammerfmith ; 
and Mr Cumberland, who foon became a frequent gueft at his 
table, has given a very Te account of his chara&ter 
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and peculiarities. We fhall infert as much as we can make 
room for. 

* Our fplendid hoft was excelled by no man in doing the honours of 
his houfe and table; to the ladies he had all the courtly and profound 
devotion of a Spaniard, with the eafe and gaiety of a Frenchman to- 
wards the men, His manfion was magnificent, mafly, and ftretching 
out to a great extent of front, with an enormous portico of Doric co- 
lumns, afcended by a ftately flight of fteps; there were turrets and 
wings that went I know not whither, though now they are levelled 
with the ground, and gone to more ignoble ufes: Vanbrugh, who 
conftru€ted this fuperb edifice, feemied to have had the plan of Blen. 
heim in his thoughts, and the interior was as proud and fplendid as 
the exterior was bold and impofing. All this was exaCtly in unifon 
with the tafte of its magnificent owner, who had gilt and furnithed the 
apartments with a profufion of finery, that kept no terms with fimpli- 
city, and not always with elegance or harmony of flyle. Whatever 
Mr Dodington’s revenue then was, he had the happy art of managing 
it with that regularity and economy, that I believe he made more dif- 
play at lefs coft, than any man in the kingdom but himfelf conld have 
done. His town houfe in Pall-Mall, his villa at Hammerfmith, and 
the manfion above defcribed, were fuch éftablifhments as few nobles in 
the nation were poffefled of. In either of thefe he was not to be ap- 
proached but through a fuite of apartments, and rarely feated but un- 
der painted ceilings and gilt entablatures. In his villa you were con- 
ducted through two rows of antique marble ftatues, ranged in a gallery 
floored with the rareft marbles, and enriched with columns of granite 
and lapis lazuli; his faloon was hung with the fineft Gobelin tapeftry, 
and he flept in a bed encanopied with peacock’s feathers in the ftyle of 
Mrs Montague. When he paffed from Pall-Mall to La Trappe it was 
always in a coach, which I could fufpeé& had been his ambaffadorial 
equipage at Madrid, drawn by fix fat unwieldy black horfes, fhort 
docked and of coloffal dignity ; neither was he lefs chara¢teriftic in ap- 
parel than in equipage ; he had a wardrobe loaded with rich and flaring 
fuits, each in itfelf a load to the wearer, and of thefe I have no doubt 
but many were coeval with his embafly above mentioned, and every 
birth-day had added to the ftock. In doing this he fo contrived as ne- 
ver to put his old dreffes out of countenance, by any variations in the 
fafhion of the new ; in the mean time, his bulk and corpulency gave 
full difplay to a vaft expanfe and profufion of brocade and embroidery, 
and this, when fet off with an enormous tye-periwig and deep-laced 
ruffles, gave the pi€ture of an ancient courtier in his gala habit, or 
Quin in his flage drefs; neverthelefs, it mult be confefled this ftyle, 
though out of date, was not out of charaéer, but harmonized fo well 
with the perfon of the wearer, that I remember when he made his firft 
{peech in the Houfe of Peers as Lord Melcombe, all the flathes of his 
wit, all the fludied phrafes and well-turned periods of his rhetoric lok 
their ef fimply becaufe the erator had laid afide his magifterial ¥ 
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and put on a modern bag wig, which was as much out of coftume up- 
on the broad expanfe of his fhoulders, as a cue would have been upon 
the robes of the Lord Chief Jultice. 

* Having thus dilated more than perhaps I fhould have done upon 
this diftinguifhed perfon’s paffion for magnificence and difplay, wheu [ 
proceed to inquire into thofe principles of good tafte, which fhould na- 
turally have been the accompaniments and diretors of that magnifi- 
cence, I fear 1 muft be compelled by truth to admit that in thefe he 
was deficient. Of pictures he feemed to take his eftimate only by their 
colt; in faét, he was not poffeffed of any; but I recolle& his faying 
to me one day in his great faloon at Eaftbury, that if he had half a 
fcore pictures of a thoufand pounds a piece, he would gladly decorate 
his walls with them, in place of which [ am forry to fay he had ftuck 
vp immenfe patches of gilt leather, fhaped into bugle horns, upon 
hangings of rich crimfon velvet, and round his ftate bed he difplayed a 
carpeting of gold and filver embroidery, which too glaringly betrayed 
its derivation from coat, wailtcoat and breeches, by the teltimony of 
pockets, button-holes and loops, with other equally ‘incontrovertible 
witnefles, fubporna’d from the tailor’s fhopboard. When he paid his 
court at St James’s to tue prefent queen upon her nuptials, he ap- 
proached to kifs her hand, decked in an embroidered fuit of Gik, with 
lilac waiftcoat and breeches, the latter of which in the act of kueeling 
down forgot their duty, and broke loofe from their moorings in a very 
indecorous and uncourtly manner.’ p. 140-43. 

‘ During my ftay at Eaftbury, we were vifited by the Jate Mr Henry 
Fox and Mr Alderman Beckford; the folid good fenfe of the former, 
and the dafhing loquacity of the latter, formed a flriking contraft be- 
tween the charaéters of thefe gentlemen, ‘To Mr Fox our hoft paid 
all that courtly homage, which he fo well knew how to time and where 
to apply; to Beckford he did not obferve the fame attentions, but ia 
the happiett flow of his raillery and wit combated this intrepid talker 
with admirable effet, It was an interlude truly comic and amufing. 
Beckford loud, voluble, felf-fufficient and galled by hits, which he could 
not parry and probably did not expect, laid himfelf more and more 
open in the vehemence of his argument; Dodington, lolling in his 
chair in perfe&t apathy and felf-command, dozing and even fnoring at 
intervals in his lethargic way, broke out every now and then into fuch 
gleams and flafhes of wit and irony, as by the contraft of his phlegm 
with the other’s impetuofity, made his humour irrefiflible, and fet the 
table in a roar. He was here upon his very ftrongelt ground.’ p. 144, 
145. 

‘ He wrote fmall poems with great pains, and elaborate letters with 
much terfenefs of flyle, and fume quaintnefs of expreffion: I have feen him 
refer to a volume of his own verics in manufcript, but he was very thy, 
and I never had the perufal of it. 1 was rather better acquainted with 
his diary, which fince his death has been publifhed, and | well remem 
ber the temporary difgutt he feemed to take, when vpon his afking wha 
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I would do with it, thould he bequeath it to my difcretion, I inftantly 
replied, that I would deftroy it. There was a third, which I more 
coveted a fight of than of either of the above, as it contained a mifcel- 
Janeous colle&tion of anecdotes, repartees, good fayings, and humorous 
incidents, of which he was part author and part compiler, and out of 
which he was in the habit of refrefhing his memory, when he prepared 
himfelf to expect certain men of wit and pleafantry, either at his own 
houfe or elfewhere. Upon this praétice, which he did not affe& to 
conceal, he obferved to me one day, that it was a compliment he paid 
to fociety, when he-fubmirted to fteal weapons out of his own armoury 
for their entertainment, and ingenuoufly added, that although his me. 
mory was not in general fo correét as it had been, yet he trufted it 
would fave him from the difgrace of repeating the fame ftory to the 
fame hearers, or foifling it into converfation in the wrong place or out 
of time.’ p. 147, 148. 

Our author next commemorates his firft dramatic produétion, 
which was finifhed in 1757. It was upon a moft unfortunate 
fubje&, the Banifhment of Cicero; and was accordingly rejected 
by Garrick, though recommended to him by the powerful intereft 
of Lord Halifax. The author afterwards publifhed it; but it has 
never come in our way; and we are quite fatisfied with the 
fpeeches of Gabinius and Clodius, with which he has been pleafed 
to embellifh the pages before us. About this time he obtained 
the fituation of Crown agent for Nova Scotia, and ventured to 
marry a lady of great worth and beauty, to whom he had long 
been attached. 

Upon the death of the King, Lord Halifax was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; and Mr Cumberland propofed to follow 
him into that kingdom. He takes his laft leave of his friend Mr 
Dodington, now raifed to the honour of the peerage, in the fol- 
lowing characteriftic fentence. 

‘ had taken leave of Lord Melcombe the day preceding the coro- 
nation, and found him before a looking-glafs in his new robes, practifing 
attitudes, and debating within himfelf upon the molt grace ful mode of 

carrying his coronet in the proceflion. He was in high glee with his 
freth and blooming honours, and I left him in the act of dictating a 
billet to Lady Hervey, apprifing her that a young Jord was coming to 
throw himfelf at her feet.’ p. 159. 

The celebrated Singie-Speech Hamilton went as chief fecretary 
with the Lord Lieutenant. His character is well drawn by Mr 
Cumberland in the following fentences. 

« He {poke well, but not often, in the Irith Houfe of Commons. 
He had a promptitude of thought; and a rapid flow of well-conceived 
matter, with many other requifites, that only feemed waiting for oppor- 
tunities to eftablifh his reputation as an orator. “He had a itriking 
countenance, a graceful carriage, great felf-poffeffion and perfonal gou- 
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rage: he was not eafily put out of his way by any of thofe unaccom- 
modating repugnances that men of weaker nerves, or more tender con- 
fciences, might have ftumbled at, or been checked by: he could mafk 
the paffions that were natural to him, and affume thofe that did not be- 
long to him; he was indefatigable, meditative, myfterious; his opi, 
nions were the refult of long labour and much: refleGtion, but he had 
the art of fetting them forth as if they were the ftarts of ready geniys 
and a quick perception : he had as much feeming fteadinefs as a parti- 
fan could ftand in need of, and all the real flexibility that could fuit his 
purpofe, or advance his intereft. He would fain have retained his con- 
nexion with Edmund Burke, and affociated him to his politics, for he 
well knew the value of his talents ; but in that object he was foon dif. 
appointed : the genius of Burke was of too high a eaft to endure’ de- 
bafement. ’ p, 169-70, 

Mr Cumberland feems inclined to think Kim the author of 
Junius, and adds the following anecdote in fupport of that opi- 
nion. 

* When I was called in jointly with Secretary. Hamilton to take the 
project and rough copy of the Lord Lieutenant’s { peech into confiderar 
tion, I could aut help remarking the extraordinary e fforts which that gen- 
tleman made to engraft his own very peculiar ftyle upon the fketch before 
him; in this I fometimes agreed with him, but’ more commonly oppofed 
him, till Lord Halifax, whofe patience began to be exhaufted, no longer 
fubmitted his copy to be diffe&ed, but took it to himfelf with fuch altera- 
tions as he faw fit to adopt, and thofe but few. I mutt candidly ac- 
knowledge that at times when I have heard people fearching for integnal 
evidence in the ftyle of Junius as to the author of thofe famous letters, 
I have called to recollection this cireumftance, which I have now re+ 
lated, and occafionally faid that the ftyle of Junius bore a ftrong res 
femblance to what I had obferved of the ftyle of Secretary Hamilton : 
beyond this I never had the leaft grounds for conjecture.’ _p. 164, 

In Dublin, Mr Cumberland was introduced to a new and a 
more mifcellaneous fociety than he had hitherto been ufed to, and 
has prefented his readers with ftriking fketches of Dr Pococke 
and Primate Stone. We are more amufed, however, with the 
following piclure of George Faulkner. 

Defcription muft fall fhort in the attempt to convey any fketch of 
that eccentric being to thofe who have not read him in the notes of 
Jephfon, or feen him in the mimickry of Foote, who, in his partraits 
of Faulkner, found the only fitter whom his extravagant pencil could 
not caricature ; for he had a folemn intrepidity of egotifm, and a dar- 
ing contempt of abfurdity, that fairly outfaced imitation, and, like 
Garricl k’s Od fe on She ikefpear, which Johnfon faid * defied eriticifm, ”” 
fo did George, in the original {pirit of his own pet ‘fect buffoonery, de- 
fy caricature. He never & ‘igne sd ta join in the laugh he had raifed, noi 
feemed to have a fe seling of the ridicule he had provoked, At the fame 
tige that he was preeminently, a by preference, the butt and buffoon 
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of the company, he could find openings and opportunities for ‘hits of 
retaliation, which were fuch left-handed thrufts as few could parry: 
nobody could forefee where they would fall; nobody, of courfe, was 
fore-armed : and as there was, in his pr sh a but one fupereminent 
character in the kingdom of Ireland, and he the printer of the Dublin 
Journal, rank was no fhield againft George’s arrows, which flew where 
he lifted, and fixed or miffed as chance directed, he cared not about 
confequences, He gave good meat and excellent claret in abundance, 
I fate at his table once from dinner till two in the morning, whilft 
George fwallowed immenfe potations with one folitary fodden ftraw- 
rei at the bottom of the glafs, which he faid was recommended to 

him by his door for its cooling properties. He never loft his recol- 
leétion or equilibrium the whole time, and was in excellent foolery. It 
was a fingular coincidence, that there was a perfon in company who 
had received his reprieve at the gallows, and the very judge who had 
pafled fentence of death upon him ; but this did not in ‘the leat difturb 
the harmony of the fociety, nor embarrafs any human creature prefent.’ 
P> 174-5- 

In the end of the Lieutenancy of Lord Halifax, Mr Cumber- 
Jand’s father was promoted to the fee of Clonfert in Treland and 
upon that noble Lord’s nomination to the high office of Secretary 
of State, our author fuffered the mortification of being fuperfed- 
ed in his fituation of fecretary, and feems to have thought him- 
felf but indifferently compenfated by the appointment of clerk to 
the Board of ‘Trade. In this fituation, he wrote an opera, and 
the comedy of * The Brothers,’ which was acted with confider- 
able applaufe. There is fome good dramatic criticifm in this and 
in other parts of the book; but we are more edified by his cha- 

racteriftic anecdotes of Lrith manners and characters, which he 

had an opportunity of colle€ting when upon a vifit to his father 
in his refidence of Clonfert. ‘They are all a little overcharged, we 
iufpect; but are veryamufing. Our readers may take the follow- 
ing picture of a native Irifh baron. 

* On this vifit to Mr Talbot, I was accompanied by Lord Eyre of 
Eyre Court, a near neighbour and friend of my father. ‘This noble 
Lord, though pretty far ‘edvence d in years, was fo correctly indigenous, 
as never to have been out of Ireland in his life, and not hain fo far 
from Eyre Court as in this tour to Mr Talbot’s. Proprietor of a vait 
extent of foil, not very produétive, and inhabiting a fpacious manfion, 
not in the beft repair, he lived according to the ftyle of the country 
with more hofpitality than elegance : whilft his table groaned with a- 
bundance, the order and good tafte of its arrangement were little thought 
of: the flaughtered ox was hung up whole, and the hungry fervitor fup- 
plied him felf with his dole of fleth, fliced from off the carcafe. His 
Lordfhip’s day was fo apportioned, as to give the afternoon by much 
the largeft hare of it ; during which, from an early dinner, to the hour 
of reit, he gever left his chair, nor did the claret ever quit the ta 
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This did not produce inebriety, for it was fipping rather than drinkingy 
that filled up the time ; and this mechanical procefs of gradually moitt- 
ening the human clay, was carried on with very little aid from conver- 
fation, for his Lordfhip’s companions were not very communicative, and 
fortunately he was not very curious, He lived in an enviable independ- 
ence as to reading, and of courfe he had no books. Not one of the 
windows of his caftle was made to open, but luckily he had no liking 
for ftefh air, and the confequence may be better conceived than defcrib- 
ed.’ p. 206-7. 

The following traits are from the oppofite extreme in the ftale 

of fociety. 
' ¢ Amongft the labourers in my father’s garden, there were three bro- 
thers ofthe name of O’ Rourke, regularly defcended from the kings of 
Connaught, if they were exactly to be credited for the correétnels of 
their gegealogy. There was alfo an elder brother of thefe, Thomas 
O’ Rourke, who filled the fuperior ftation of hind, or headman; it was 
his wife that burnt the bewitched turkies, whilft ‘Tom burnt his wig for 
joy of my victory at the cock-match, and threw a proper parcel of oat- 
meal into the air, as a votive offering for my glorious fuccefs, One of 
the younger brothers was upon crutches in confequence of a contufion 
on his hip, which he literally acquired as follows—When my father 
came down to Clonfert from Dublin, it was announced to him that the 
bifhop was arrived ; the poor fellow was then in the aé& of lopping a 
tree in the garden; tranfported at the tidings, he exclaimed—“ Is my 
lord come? Then I'll throw mylelf out of this fame tree for joy—,” 
He exaétly fulfilled his word, and laid himfelf up for fome months. 

‘ When I accompanied my mother from Clonfert to Dublin, my fae 
ther having gone before, we pafled the night at Killbeggan, where Sir 
Thomas Cuffe (knighted in a frolic by Lord Townfhend) kept the 
inn. A certain Mr Geoghegan was extremely drunk, noify and bru- 
tally troublefome to Lady Cuffe the hoftefs; Thomas O’Rourke was 
with us, and being much fcandalized with the behaviour of Geoghe- 
gan, took me afide, and in a whifper faid— Squire, will I quiet 
this fame Mr Greognegas ! 2” When I replied, By all means, but how 
was it be done?—Tom produced a knife of formidable length, and 
demanded—* Haven’t I got this? And won’t this do the job; and 
hafn’t he wounded the woman of the inn with a chopping knife ; and 
what is this but a knife ; and wou’dn’t it be a good deed to put him to 
death like a mad dog? ‘Therefore, Squire, do you fee, if it will plea- 
fure you and my lady there above {flairs, who is ill enough, God he 
knows, 1’ll put this knife into that fame Mr Geoghegan’s ribs, and be 
off the next moment on the grey mare; and 1s’nt fhe in the ftable? 
‘therefore only fay the word, and I'll do it.”? ‘This was the true and 
exact propofal of ‘Thomas OQ’ Rourke, and as nearly as I can remember, 
I have {tated it in his very words.’ p. 212-3. 

On his return from Ireland, Mr Cumberland brought out his 
excellent play of the Welt Indian, which’ was received with -un- 

pounded applaufe, and feems tg have degided him in favour of 
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this fpecies of eompofition. He alfo wrote a pamphlet vindicat- 
img the memory of his grandfather Dr Bentley from what appear- 
ed to him an illiberal attack of Bifhop Lowth. 

At this period of his ftory he introduces feveral fketches and 
characters of his literary friends, which are executed, for the moft 
part, with great force and vivacity. Of Garrick he fays— 

* Nature had done fo much for him, that he could not help being an 
actor; fhe gave him a frame of fo manageable a proportion, and from 
its flexibility fo perfe€tly under command, that by its aptitude and elaf- 
ticity, he could draw it out to fit any fizes of character, that tragedy 
could offer to him, and contra& it to any fcale of ridiculous diminution, 
that his Abel Drugget r, Serub or Fribble, could require of him to fink 
#t to. His eye, in the mean time, was fo penetrating, fo {peaking ; his 
brow fo moveable, and all his features fo plaftic, and fo accommodating, 
that wherever his mind impelled them, they would go; and before his 
tongue could give the text, his countenance would exprefs the fpirit and 
the paffion of the part he was encharged with.’ p. 245-6 

The following picture of Soame Jenyns is excellent. 

* A difagreement about a name or a date will mar the beft ftory 
that was ever put together. Sir Jofhua Reynolds luckily could not 
hear an interrupter of this fort; Johnfon would not hear, or if he 
heard him, would not heed him; Soame Jenyns heard him, heeded 
him, fet him right, and took up his tale, where he had left it, without 
any diminutier of its humour, adding only a few more twifts to his 
fouff-box, a few more taps upon the lid of it, with a preparatory grunt 
er two, the invariable forerunners of the amenity that was at the heels 
ef them. He was the man who bore his part in all focieties with the 
molt even temper and undifturbed hilarity of all the good companions 

whom I ever knew. He came into your houfe at the very moment you 
had put upon your card; he dreffed himfelf to do your party honour 
in all the colours of the jay ; his lace indeed had long fince loft its luf- 
tre, but his coat had faithfully retained its cut fince the days when gen- 
tlemen embroidered figured velvets with fhort fleeves, boot cuffs, and 
buckram fkirts: as nature had caft him in the exaé& mould of an ill 
made pair of ftiff ftays, he followed her fo clo’e in the fathion of his 
coat, that it was doubted if he did not wear them; becaufe he had a 
protuberant wen juit under his poll, he wore a wig that did not cover 
above half his head. His cyes were protruded like the eyes of the lob- 
fler, who wears them at the end of his feelers, and yet there was room 
Between one of thefe and his nofe for another wen, that added nothing 
to his beauty ; yet I heard this good man very innocently remark, when 
Gibbon publithed his hiflory, that he wondered any body fo ugly could 
write a book. 

¢ Such was the exterior of a man, who was the charm of the circle, 
and gave a 2cft to every company he came into; his pleafantry was of a 
fort peculiar to himfelf; it harmonized with every thing 5 it was like 
the bread to our dinner ; you did not perhaps make it the whole, o¢ 
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principal part of your meal, but it was an admirable and wholefome 
auxiliary to your other viands. Soame Jenyns told you no long flories, 
engrofled not much of your attention, aod was not angry with thofe 
that did ; his thoughts were original, and were apt to have a very 
whimfical affinity to the paradox in them: he wrote verfes upon danc- 
ing, and profe upon the origin of evil, yet he was a very indifferent 
metaphyfician and a worfe dancer: ill nature and perfonality, with the 
fingle exception of his lines upon Johnfon, I never heard fall from his 
lips ; thofe lines [ have forgotten, though I believe I was the firft per- 
fon to whom he recited them; they were very bad, but he had been 
told that Johnfon ridiculed his metaphyfics, and fome of us had juft 
then been making extemporary epitaphs upon each other; though his 
wit was harmlefs, yet the general calt of it was ironical; there was a 
terfenefs in his repartees, that had a play of words as well as of thought ; 
as, when {peaking of the difference between laying out money upon 
land, or purchafing into the funds, he faid, ‘* One was principal with- 
** out intereft, and the other intereft without principal.’ Certain it 
is he had a brevity of expreflion, that never hung upon the ear, and 
you felt the point in the very moment that he made the pufh.* 
Pp 247-249» 

Foote is frequently introduced. The following ftory we think 
very ludicrous. 

« I remember well, when Garrick and [ made him a vifit, poor Foote 
had fomething worfe than a dull man to ftruggle with, and matter of 
fact brought home to him in a way that, for a time, entirely overthrew 
his {pirits, and moft completely frighted him from his propriety. We had 
taken him by furprife, and of courfe were with him fome hours before 
dinner, to make fure of our own if we had miffed of his. He feemed 
overjoyed to fee us, engaged us to ftay, walked with us in his garden, 
and read to us fome fcenes roughly fketched for his Maid of Bath. His 
dinner was quite good enough, and his wine fuperlative : Sir Robert 
Fletcher, who had ferved in the Eat Indies, dropt in before dinner, 
and made the fourth of our party: When we had paffed about two 
hours in perfe&t harmony and hilarity, Garrick called for his tea, and 
Sir Robert rofe to depart: there was an unlucky fcreen in the room 
that hid the door, and behind which Sir Rebert hid himfelf for fome 
purpofe, whether natural or artificial | know not ; but Foote, fuppofing 
him gone, inftantly began to play off bis ridicule at the expence of his 
departed gueft. 1 mutt confefs it was (in the cant phrafe) a way that 
be had, and jult now a very unlucky way, for Sir Robert bolting from be- 
hind the fcreen, cried out—* I am not gone, Foote ; fpare me till 1 am 
out of hearing ; and now, with your leave, I will ftay till thefe gentle. 
men depart, aud then you fhall amufe me at their cofl, as you have 
amufed them at mine.” p, 25¢=1. 

Of Goldfmith he fays, 

* That he was faotaftically and whimfically vain, all the world knows ; 
hut there was no {<ttled and inherent malice in his heart. He was tena- 
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cious to a ridiculous extreme of certain pretenfions that did not, and by 
nature could not, belong to him, and at the fame time inexcufably care. 
lefs of the fame which he had powers to command. His table-talk was, 
as Garrick aptly compared it, like that of a parrot, whilit he wrote 
like Apollo; he had gleams of eloquence, and at times a majefty of 
thought, but, in general, his tongue and his pen had two very dif- 
ferent ftyles of talking. What foibles he had he took no pains to con- 
ceal ; the good qualities of his heart were too frequently obfcured by the 
careleffnefs of bis conduct, and the frivolity of his manners. Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds was very good to him, and would have drilled him into better 
trim and order for fociety, if he would have been amenable ; for Rey- 
nolds was a perfe& gentleman, had good fenfe, great propriety, with all 
the focial attributes, and all the graces of hofpitality, equal to any man, 

* Diftrefe drove Gold{mith upon undertakings neither congenial with 
his ftudies nor worthy of his talents. 1 remember him, when in his 
chamber in the Temple, he fhewed me the beginning of his Animated 
Nature; it was with a figh, fuch as genius draws, when hard neceflity 
diverte it from its bent to drudge for bread, and talk of birds and bealts 
and creeping things, which Pidcock’s fhow-man would have done as 
well. Poor fellow, he hardly knew an afs from a mule, nor a turkey 
from a goofe, but when he faw it on the table.’ p. 257-9. 

In purfuing the fame fpeculation, he introduces another {till 
more celebrated character. 

* Who will fay that Johnfon himfelf would have been fuch a champi- 
on in literature, fuch a front-rank foldier in the fields of fame, if he had 
not been preffed into the fervice, and driven on to glory with the bay- 
onet of fharp neceflity pointed at his‘back ? If fortune had turned him 
into a field of clover, he would bave laid down and rolled init. The 
mere manual labour of writing would not have allowed his laffitude and 
love of eafe to have taken the pen out of the inkhorn, rolefs the crav- 
ings of hunger had reminded him that he muft fill the theet before he 
faw the table-cloth. He might, indeed, have knocked down Ofbourne 
for a blockhead, but he would not have knocked him down with a folio 
of his own writing. He would perhaps have been the dictator of a 
club, and wherever he fate down to converfation, there mult have been 
that {plath of ftrang bold thought about him, that we might {till have 
had a colletanea after his death; but of profe 1 gucfs not much, of 
works of labour none, of fancy perhaps fomething more, efpecially of 
poetry, which, under favour, I conceive was not his tower of itrength.’ 
p- 259.~60. 

« Anecdotes of times paft, fcenes of his own life, and charaGters of 
humourifts, enthufialls, crack-brained projectors, and a variety of ftrange 
beings, that he had chanced upon, when detailed by him at length, and 
garnifhed with thofe epifodical remarks, fometimes comic, fometiines 
grave, which he would throw in with infinite fertility of fancy, were a 
treat, which, though not always to be purchafed by five and twenty 
cups of tga, I have often had the happiacls to enjoy for lefs than half 
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the number. He was eafily led into topics; it was not eafy to tara 
him from them; but who would with it? If aman wanted to thew 
himfelf off by getting up and riding upon him, he was fure to run ref- 
tive and kick him off ; you might as fafely have backed Bucephains, 
before Alexander had lunged him. Neither did he always like to be 
over-fondled ; when a certain gentleman out-acted his part in this way, 
he is faid to have demanded of him—‘ What provokes your rifibility, 
Sir? Have I faid any thing that you underfland ?—Then I afk pardon 
of the refit of the company—’ But this is Henderfon’s anecdote of 
bim, and I won’t {wear he did not make it himfelf.? _p. 263-264. 

‘ I have heard Dr Johnfon relate with infinite humour the circum. 
ftance of his refcuing Goldfmith from a ridiculous dilemma, by the par- 
chafe-money of his Vicar of Wakefield, which he fold on his behalf to 
Dodfley, and, as I think, for the fum of ten pounds only. He had 
run up a debt with his landlady, for board and lodging, of fome few 
pounds, and was at his wit’s-end how to wipe off the fcore, and keep a 
roof over his head, except by clofing with a very flaggering propofal on 
her part, and taking his creditor to wife, whofe charms were very far 
from alluring, whilft her demands were extremely urgent. In this crilis 
of his fate he was found by Johnfon, in the act of meditating on the 
melancholy alternative before him. He fhewed Johnfon his manu- 
{cript of the Vicar of Wakefield, but feemed to be without any plan, 
or even hope, of raifing money upon the difpofal of it ; when Johnfon 
caft his eye upon it, he difcovered fomething that gave him hope, and 
immediately took it to Dodfley, who paid down the price above men- 
tioned in ready money, and added an eventual condition upon its future 
fale. Johnfon defcribed the precautions he took in concealing the 
amount of the fum he had in hand, which he prudently adminittered to 
him by a guinea at atime. In the event he paid off the landlady’s 
feore, and redeemed the perfon of his friend from her embraces, ’ 

Pp. 273. 

Thefe are almoft all the literary chara€ters of whom Mr 
Cumberland has made any particular mention; and though we 
are little more than half through the volume, we believe we are 
not very far from the conclufion of our extracts. The remain- 
der of it is occupied, chiefly, with the perfonal tranfactions and 
family arrangements of the author, in which, it is not reafonable 
to fuppofe that the public fhould take any great intereft. His 
father was tranflated to the fee of Kilmore, and died foon after. 
Our author himfelf wrote a variety of plays, and fome odes and 
other poems, which had refpeétively their merited fuccefs, and 
was appointed Secretary to the Colonial Department, through 
the friendly intereft of Lord George Germain, then at the head 
of that Board. He was ever afterwards the zealous friend and 
defender of his patron ; and {pent much of his time in his focie- 
ty. The following anecdote {truck us as curious and important. 

* It 
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* It happened to me to be prefent, and fitting next to Admiral Rod. 
ney at table, when the thought feemed firft to occur to him of breaking 
the French line, by paffing through it in the heat of the ation. It 
was at Lord George Germain’s houfe at Stoneland, after diuner, when, 
having afked a number of queftions about the manceuvring of columns, 
and the effect of charging with them on a line of infantry, he proceeded 
to arrange a parcel of cherry-ftones, which he had colleéted from the 
table, and forming them as two fleets drawn up in line, and oppofed to 
each other, he at once arrelted our attention, which had not been very 
generally engaged by his preparatory inquiries, by declaring he was 
determined fo to pierce the enemy’s line of battle, (arranging his man- 
eeuvre at the fame time on the table) if ever it was his fortune to bring 
them into ation.’ p. 298. 

This ftatement, at firft fight, appears to be inconfiftent with 
the claim of our ingenious countryman Mr Clerk of Eldin to the 
brilliant and important difcovery to which it alludes; and to fay 
the truth, we cannot help entertaining fome doubts of Mr Cum- 
berland’s accuracy in the detail of a converfation which took place 
five and twenty years before he committed it to writing ; but up- 
on attending to the circumftances of the cafe, it does not appear 
to us that the anecdote, even if recorded with perfect correétnefs, 
affords the flighteft ground for calling in queftion the originality 
or importance of Mr Clerk’s admitted difcovery. Even if Ad- 
miral Rodney had really conceived this brilliant idea at the very 
moment commemorated by Mr Cumberland, it is apparent that 
Mr Clerk had been beforehand with him in the conception; and 
we fhould only have the extraordinary, though not unprecedent- 
ed, cafe of the fame difcovery having been made fucceilively by 
two feparate individuals. ‘The converfation recorded by Mr Cum- 
berland appears to have taken place recently before tlhe Admiral’s 
departure for the Weft Indies in January 1780; but Mr Clerk had 
brought his pian to maturity, and communicated the particulars 
of it to feveral perfons, immediately after Keppel’s action off 
Uthant, nearly. two years before, and while Admiral Rodney 
was refident abroad. But this is not all. Mr Clerk has himfelf 
ftated, in his preface, that having gone to London in the end of 
the year 1779, he had a meeting, by appointment, with Mr R. 
Atkinfon, Admiral Rodney’s particul: ir friend, and another with 
Sir Charles Douglas his Captain, at which he detailed, and fully 
explained to thefe ge entlemen, every part of his fyftem, for the 
exprefs purpofe of having it communicated to the Admiral before 
his departure w ith the fleet which he had been appointed to com- 
mand. Mr Clerk adds, that he underiftood that fuch a commu- 
nication was accordingly made, and that he has it from the beft 
authority, that the Admiral exprefled his zealous approbation of 
the fcheme before he left London, and, after his return, made no 
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fcruple to acknowledge that it was Mr Clerk who had fuggefted 
the manceuvres by which he had obtained the victory of the 12th 
April 1782. ‘Thefe facts, we have no doubt, may {till be eftablith- 
ed; and it is pleafing to obferve, that they rather ferve to ex- 
plain, than to contradict, the particulars related by Mr Cummber- 
land. It is not very likely that a fcheme of fuch magnitude thould 
fuggeft itfelf, for the firft time, in the gaiety of a converfation 
at table ; but if it had been recently communicated to the noble 
Admiral, it is abundantly natural that the accidental mention of 
breaking lines of infantry in land battles, fhould lead him to {peak 
of it; and if he did not happen to mention with whom the fug- 
geftion had originated, it was equally natural for Mr Cumberland 
to fuppofe that it had that moment prefented itfelf. 

Soon after this, Mr Cumberland was induced to undertake a 
private miflion to the Court of Spain, of which he has introduced 
a very long and languifhing account; and for the trouble and ex- 
pences of which, he complains very vehemently that he has re- 
ceived no compenfation on the part of the Britiih Government, 
Our tribunal is not competent to the determination of fuch caufes. 
Nor would any tribunal, we fuppofe, think it expedient to hazard 
an opinion upon the ftatement of one of the parties. ‘There are 
fome little picces of good defcription interfperfed in the dull di- 
plomacy of the hundred quarto -pages to which the Spanith bio- 
graphy is extended; and a curious account of a wonderful gyptey 
actrefs at Madrid, which we regret not being able to extract. 

Upon his return, Mr Cumberland had foon to witnefs the de- 
molition of the Board of ‘Trade, in confequence of Mr Burke’s 
Reform Bill; and was deprived of his fecretaryfhip, on a com- 
penfation fcarcely amounting to a moiety of What was taken away. 
Upon this diminifhed income he retired with his family te Tun- 
bridge Wells, where he has continued ever fince to refide, and to 
amufe himfelf by writing eflays, comedies, novels, and thefe me- 
moirs. 

‘There is little in the fubfequent part of the book that feems to 
require any detail. The author criticizes his own works with 
confiderable candour and acutenefs, and with little more than a 
natural partiality. He affures us, that the Ifraelites never made 
him. any acknowledgment for the exertions he made in their fa- 
vour; and this {train of ingratitude feems to have gone far to 
ruin them in his good opinion. He gives a long account of the 
retirement and death of Lord Sackville; and runs into a very filly 
and f{plenetic rhapfody on the fame of the Young Rofcius, whofe 
gains and popularity have evidently afflicted him more than was 
neceflary. He praifes the poetical Jabours of Sir James Bland 
Burges and Mr Hayley; and informs us, that Junius is favage; 
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Sterne, frivolous and pathetic; and Edmund Burke, graceful in 
his anger, and mufical even in his madnefs. ‘The volume clofes 
with a tribute to the filial piety of his youngeft daughter. 

We will pronounce no general judgment on the literary merits 
of Mr Cumberland; but our opinion of them certainly has not 
been raifed by the perufal of thefe memoirs. There is no depth 
of thought, nor dignity of fentiment about him ;—he is too fritky 
for an old man, and too gofliping for an hiftorian. His ftyle is 
too negligent even for the moft familiar compofition; and though 
he has proved himfelf, upon other occafions, to be a great matter 
of good Englifh, he has admitted a number of phrafes into this 
work, which, we ate inclined to think, would fcarcely pafs com- 
ment even in converfation. * I declare to truth’—* with the greateft 
pleafure in life ’—*‘ She would lead off in her beft manner, ’ &e. 
are expreffions which we fhould not expect to hear in the fociety 
to which Mr Cumberland belongs ;—* laid, ’ for lay, is ftill more 
infufferable from the antagonift of Lowth, and the defcendant of 
Bentley ;—* querulential’ ftrikes our ear as exotic ;—* locate, 
location, and locality,’ for fituation fimply, feem alfo to be bad; 
and intuition, ’ for obfervation, founds very pedantic, to fay the 
leaft of it. Upon the whole, however, this volume is not the 
work of an ordinary writer; and we fhould probably have been 
more indulgent to its faults, if the excellence of fome of the au- 
thor’s former productions had not fent us to its perufal with ex- 
pectations perhaps fomewhat extravagant. 


Art. IX. Europecn Commerce, fhewing new and fecure Channels 
of Trade with the Continent of Europe: detailing the Produce, 
Manufaftures, and Commerce, of Ruffiay Pruffia, Sweden, Den- 
smarky and Germany; as well as the Trade of the Rivers Elbe, 
Wefer, and Ems: With a General View of the Trade, Navi- 
gation, Produce and Manufaétures, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and its unexplored and improveable 
and interior Wealth. By J. Jepfon Oddy, Member of the Ruf 
fia and Turkey or Levant Companies. 4to. pp. 622. Lon- 
don, 1805. 


A BOOK containing fuch a mafs of commercial information as 
a is here prefented to us, mutt be intereiting at all times toa 
country like Great Britain; but, in the prefent {tate of our trade, 
it acquires a new and extraordinary value. The hoftilities which 
ave fhut us out of the ports of the South, have added prodigioufly 
40 the importance of thofe which are {till open in the North; and 
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as thefe are now the great inlets through which the tide of our 
commerce is poured over the continent of Europe, we liften with 
particular intereft to all thofe details or obfervations by which we 
may be enabled to fecire or to enlarge their advantages. 

The author has taken great pains with this work; and has la- 
boured, by minute dire€tions and innumerable tables, to make it 
practically ufeful. He certainly has not failed altogether in this 
aim; but it is neceflary, we think, to premife, that his attainé 
ments appéar to us to be by no means of a high order, and that 
his judgments feem frequently to be perverted by the doétrines of 
an exploded fyftem of political economy: ‘The general view which 
we propofe to give of the plan and contents of the book, will en- 
able our readets, however, to judge for themfelves of its preten- 
fions. 

The work is divided into feven books, of which the firft is ap- 
propriated to Rufia: ‘The progrefs which this great country is 
deftined to make among the nations, cannot fail to intereft the 
philofophical obferver ; and there is fomething extremely ‘grand in 
the profpective view of her commercial and political advancenient: 
If Ruflia only attains one third of the population that is common- 
ly poffefled by countries at all favourably fituated, fhe will {till 
reckon a hundred and twenty-five millions of inhabitants; and 
there is reafon to think that this multiplication is going on with 
confiderable rapidity. Mr Tooke eftimates the whole population 
of the empire at thirty-fix millions ; but Mr Oddy thinks it may 
now be carried, without fear of exaggetation, to forty millions. 
The growing profperity of this empire is materially aflifted by the 
{yftematic efforts of the Government to facilitate commercial in- 
tercourfe between all its parts; Canals are made, from time to 
time, to connect the numerous rivers which fall into the feas up- 
on its extremities. ‘Thus the Berefinfky and Ogintky canals open 
an eafy communication between the ports of the Baltic and thofe 
of the Euxine; and the canal of Vifhney Volotofhok conneéts 
the Gulf of Finland with the diftant harbours of the Cafpian: 
Some idea of the increafing induftry of Ruffia may be formed, b 
comparing the number of veflels of all kinds that paffed hboah 
this famous canal, whieh joins the Neva and Wolga, in the years 
1787 and 1797. In the former, the number was 2914 barks, 
357 half barks, 178 boats, and 1984 floats, paying 24,689 rubles 
of toll or duty; in the latter, 3y58 barks, 382 half barks, 248 
boats, and 1676 floats, paying 34,192 rubles. 

The articles for exportation confiit chiefly of iron, wood, hemp 
and flax both raw and manufactured; tallow and grain. The ex- 
portation of wood was fome years ago prohibited, on account of 
the great wafte in the forefts; but it has again been permitted, 
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under certain reftri€tions. By adopting proper regulations for the 
management of the forefts, Mr Oddy thinks this article might be 
rendered one of the molt productive and permanent ftaples of Ruf- 
fian commerce. Hemp and flax, and their produéts, conftitute, at 
prefent, the moft important part of the annual exports. The va- 
lue of thefe exported in 1802, amounted to 21,176,432 rubles. 
From the tables produced by Mr Oddy, it appears that agricul- 
ture is rapidly advancing ; for, in 1793, the value of grain ex- 
ported was only 3,121,597 rubles; whereas, in 1802, it had 
increafed to 11,496j;245- 

Mr Oddy gives a very full account of the different feaports in 

ufhia, accompanied with tables to illuftrate the hiftory and actual 
ftate of their trade. Archangel, as is well known, was the chief 
place of trade, till Peter the Great created a new city, which pro- 
duced a complete revolution in the commerce of the North. 
Three parts of the whole trade of the empire is now carried on in 
the Baltic. St Peterfburgh, or Cronftadt and Riga, are the prin- 
cipal ports in this fea; but there are feveral others which thare 
the benefits of that commercial fpirit fo afliduoufly encouraged by 
the Government. In the Black Sea, Odefla has, by unremitted 
exertions on the part of the Government, become a place of con- 
fiderable importance, and bids fair to rival, in time, the moft 
flourifhing marts of the Baltic. Our author, indeed, is inclined 


to think, that the trade of the Baltic is deftined to undergo, at 
no diftant period, a revolution fimilar to that which took place in 


the trade of the White Sea after the building of Peterfburg. At 
prefent, however, the foreign trade of Ruflia in this fea is nearly 
confined to the provinces of the Turkifh empire, from which con- 
fiderable importations are annually made. 

It is impoflible to examine the author’s tables and ftatements of 
the foreign trade of Ruflia, without being ftruck with the immenfe 
advantages which the derives from her intercourfe with Britain. 
Her fales to this country, it appears, are nearly equal to all her o- 
ther fales put together. Notwithitanding allthis, there is, accord- 
ing to Mr Oddy, a ftrong jealoufy entertained by that power, of our 
naval fuperiority,*and a manifeit defire on her part to underrate 
the value of the connexion. If this be really true, which we 
much doubt, at. leaft in the extent ftated by Mr Oddy, it mutt 
follow, that the Government is much in the dark regarding the 
true interefts of the country; for it cannot be doubted that her 
commerce is nourifhed and upheld by the preponderance of the 
Britifh navy. What elfe is it that brings the peculiar articles of 
Ruffian produce into demand? What would become of the trade 
in thefe articles, and of the induftry that minifters to it, were 
the maritime power of Britain reduced to a level with that of 
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other ftates? The inference is obvious and irrefiftible. We are, 
however, inclined to think that our author’s remarks upon this 
fubjeét refer more to the fpirit which animated the latter part of 
the wayward adminiftration of Paul, than to the prefent times. 
Both countries, we hope, have, fince that period, attained fuch 
notions of the points then in difpute, as will in future fecure 
their adherence to more pacific and accommodating maxims. 
‘The productions, manufactures, and commerce of Pruffa are 
treated of in the Second Book. The pofieflions of this power 
extend nearly four hundred miles along the fouthern coafts of 
the Baltic, embracing feveral fine rivers and convenient harbours. 
It is partly through thefe that our manufactures and colonial 
productions are now conveyed to the interior of the continent. 
‘The rivers communicating with Koningfberg, open a fafe inland 
navigation, even to the Black Sea. ‘Through this channel the 
Britifh Turkey trade may be fafely carried on, and at a cheaper 
rate, than by the Mediterranean. Riga, however, in the domi- 
nions of Ruilia, poffeffes, as the author has fhewn, greater facili- 
ties for this branch of trade; for the goods fhipped there get 
much fooner into the current of the Dnieper, which conveys 
them ftraight to Odeffa. Stettin upon the Oder affords another 
wide channel for our commerce with the continent. This fine 
river runs through a great part of the North of Germany, and 
there are feveral canals which conneét it with the Elbe and other 
rivers. So long, therefore, as the trade by the Elbe and the 
Wefer is interrupted, our author confiders Stettin as one of the 
moft convenient and extenfive inlets for Britifh merchandize. 
Dantzic is the chief grain market of the North: A late trae 
veller * eftimates the amount of all the grain exported from this 
place, in the year 1803, at 34,149 lafts, each containing eighty- 
four Winchefter bufhels. But in Mr Oddy’s tables for the fame 
year, we find the amount ftated at 68,278 lafts, each rated at 
eighty-fix bufhels. This wide variation, (though we have no 
doubt of Mr Oddy’s fuperior accuracy) ferves to fhew with what 
caution fuch ftatements ought always to be received. The fol- 
lowing extract exhibits a curious contraft between the negligence 
that prevails in bringing the grain to Dantzic, and the anxious 
precautions with which it is guarded when warehoufed there. 
* All kind of grain conveyed to Dantzic, but particularly that from 
a great diftance, is brought down in veflels, or rather floats, clumfily put 
together, of different dimenfions and defcriptions, according to the rivers 
or places they are firft fent out from ; and, what will appear very extra- 
ordinary, without any covering but that of the canopy of heaven. In this. 
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fate, uncovered, or any ways protected, it is brought from the moft. 
remote parts, expofed to all forts of weather, fometimes fix, feven, eight, 
nine, or even ten weeks on its paflage. If the feafon happens to be wet, 
the grain is piled in the veffel or float, with a ridge to fhoot off the wet, 
which, continuing fome time, the furface becomes one coat of vegetative 
matter, like @ green grafs-plat, floating down the current, and which 
partly prevents the rain penetrating farther than a few inches. The 
wafte and Iofs, however, muft be incredible in wet feafons, and even 
otherwife ; for the feathered tribe, as the float proceeds along, are their 
conftant cuftomers, even into the very city of Dantzic. Strange as this 
may appear, but which the author has been repeatedly an eye witnefs to, 
thefe people have never yet been prevailed upon to have tarpaulings, or 
any covering, which would, in a wet feafon, doubly repay them for the 
firft coft.’— 

‘ The warehoufes here are upon an excellent plan, fituated upon an 
land formed by the river Mottlau, running clofe by the city on one 
fide, and another braneh lsy what is ealled the Foreftadt on the other. 
There are three bridges on each fide of the ifland, at the end of ftreets 
over it from the city to the Foreftadt. In the night all the bridges are 
drawn up, excepting the two at the end of the main ftreet, acrofs the 
centre of the ifland, communicating betwixt the old city and the Fore. 
ftadt. To guard thofe warehoufes are from twenty to thirty ferocious 
dogs of a large fize, amongft which are blood-hounds, let loofe at ele- 
ven o’clock in the night. To command, and to keep the degs within 
their diftri€ts, as well as the paflengers from harm, at the end of each 
of the ftreets leading to the main one are large high gates run acrofs : 
no light is allowed, nor any perfon fuffered to live on this ifland. The 
dogs prowl about the whole night, and create great terror. ’ 

Praffia, by the extenfive range of coaft fhe has acquired, has 
certainly fecured the means of obtaining a large fhare of the 
Baltic trade. But though poffeffed of thefe natural facilities, the 
does not yet feem to have learned the rudiments of that fcience 
on which commercial profperity depends. ‘The narrow notions 
of Frederic, whofe genius, {plendid as it was in negotiation and 
war, never embraced any of the great principles of commercial 
policy, are ftill cherifhed with undiminifhed attachment by the 
cabinet of Berlin. Our author, however, fpeaks much of the 
great encouragement afforded to induftry. And if monopolies 
and prohibitions are wife expedients for promoting induftry, it 
muft be allowed this government is by no means idle. But 
Pruffia muft govern herfelf by other maxims, or be contented 
with a very fubordinate place in the fcale of manufacturing and 
e€ommercial nations. 

The third book treats of the dutchy of Mecklenburg, which, 
en account of its high cultivation, and the quantity of grain it 
exports, Mr Oddy depominates the Egypt of the North. The 
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imperial city of Lubec is fituated in this dutchy ; and as it has 
an eafy communication with the North Sea, by means of the 
Holftein canal; and with the Elbe, by that of Stecknitz, it is, 
in the prefent ftate of affairs, a place of great commercial im- 
portance. 

In the fourth book, the author goes on to Sweden, a country, 
he fays, of but flow progrefs in the career of improvement. 
One great caufe of her backward ftate is the unfavourablenefs 
of the climate for the growth of grain. ‘This is fo great, that 
Mr Oddy afferts there are fcarcely three ripe crops in the fpace 
of ten years. She has, however, confiderable refources in wood 
and iron, and in the fifheries. ‘The Swedith iron is well known 
to be of excellent quality; there are at prefent about five hun- 
dred founderies in employment, and the annual produce is efti- 
mated at about 53,330 Englifh tons. Britain, every where the 
great encourager of induftry, takes more than half of the 
whole quantity exported. 

It has long been a favourite proje& with the Swedifh mo- 
narchs, to open a paflage through that country between the 
North Sea and the Baltic. This plan, worthy of Rome in the 
plenitude of her power, was originally conceived by Guftavus 
Vafa. Confiderable progrefs has been made towards its accom- 
plifhment ; and though there are ftill great obftacles in the way, 
Mr Qddy is inclined to think they are far from infurmountable. 
We recollect that Mr Phillips, a very competent judge, expreffles 
the fame opinion with confidence in his Hittory of Inland Navi- 
gation. ‘The completion of this grand undertaking would con. 
tribute much to the internal improvement ef Sweden, and, 
through her, afford the other nations of Europe a paflage into 
the Baltic, independent of the Sound and the Belts. 

From Sweden the author proceeds to the dominions of Den- 
mark ; and though he is fingularly confufed in this as in fome 
other parts of his work, there is yet much ufeful information com- 
municated. The details regarding Hufum and Tonningen will be 
found particularly interefting. ‘This latter port, fcarcely known 
beyond the dominions of his Danifh Majefty, till the malignant 
and abfurd policy of Bonaparte had driven commerce from its na- 
tural channels, is now become the focus of commercial intercourfe 
between England and the Continent. It maintains a great trade 
with different places on the Elbe, and particularly with Hamburgh, 
having, in fact, become the port of that city fince its blockade, 
Denmark has, in feveral refpeéts, been a gainer by the wars in 
which the other: nations of Europe are or have been lately engaged. 
{In times of peace fhe is computed to gain nearly four millions of 
six dollars by the carrying trade; but the war has given her an al- 
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moft exclufive poffefiion of that branch of induftry, befides en- 
abling her to profecute the fifhing trade without competition, 
From Mr Oddy’s tables it appears, that, exclufive of the home 
confumpt, and the tranfport by land from Norway to Sweden, 
there was exported in 1802 no lefs than 411 cargoes, containing 
about 26,500 tons of fifh, ‘The exportation had increafed from 
256 cargoes to this amount between the years 1799 and 1802. 

Mr Oddy maintains, that the progrefs of Denmark has not 
nearly kept pace with the advantages of her fituation. Her people, 
he alleges, are flow to invent and as flow to imitate, and have 
not yet acquired that true commercial {pirit which generates uni- 
verfal activity and emulation, and carries nations forward by rapid 
movements in the career of wealth and power. He concludes the 
account of Denmark with a general view of the commerce of the 
Baltic, from which we learn, that the fhare of Great Britain ia 
that trade amounts (leaving grain out of the calculation) to at leatt 
two thirds of the whole. ‘This affords a ftriking view of the in- 
tereft all thefe nations have in the permanent profperity of this 
country. As the articles fold confilt entirely of native produc- 
tions, the trade is certainly more advantageous to them than to 
us; but, at the fame time, we cannot conclude as Mr Oddy does, 
in the true fpirit of the mercantile fyitem, that all the gains are 
on their fide, and that we have only lofs. 

The author gives to the fixth book a title to which it affuredly 
has no claim ; for inftead of an account of * the Commerce of 
Germany in general,’ as it promifes, we have only an account of 
that carried on by three of its rivers, the Elbe, the Wefer, and 
the Ems. Upow thefe rivers, indeed, he is quite at home, and 
abundantly communicative; and his account of their trade, fuch 
as it lately was, and of the commercial viciflitudes of Hamburgh 
fince the French revolution, is very interefting. The Ems being 
under the protection of Pruffia is {till open ; and fhort as its courfe 
is, the Britifh goods which come into it find their way through 
every intervening obftacle, even to Italy. It is curious to learn 
that, by this channel, fome of the indigo which we export, goes 
even to France to dye cloth for the armies of the great enemy of 
Britifh induftry. So indifpenfable is our commerce. 

The feventh and laft book is of a very defultory nature ; but its 
principal object feems to be, to point out the means by which 
Britain may obtain nayal flores and other neceflaries without go- 
ing to the Baltic. ‘This is a favourite {fpeculation with Mr Oddy. 
He is perfuaded the Northern powers do not hold us in due efti- 
mation ; that they look upon us as their dependants, and flatter 
themielves that, by withholding the fupply of naval ftores, they 
could at any time crufh our power. He maintains alfo, that they 
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demand extravagant prices from us, upon the fuppofition that our 
dependence upon them obliges us to pay whatever they demand. 
Thinking in this manner, he often expreffes great furprife that 
Britain does not take immediate meafures to fecure herfelf againft 
the precarious and felfifh friendfhips of the Scandinavian nations. 
The following paflage, which we fele& becaufe it is fhort, will 
ferve to fhow how he feels and reafons upon this matter. 

‘ It is matter of no {mall aftonifhment that ‘Great Britain, fo cele- 
brated for her political wifdom and commercial prudence, which has 
rifen her to power and confequence in the world, chiefly by her mari- 
time ftrength, fhould grofsly have negleéted cultivating within herfelf 
a great part of her naval ftores, the very foul and finews of her great- 
nefs and prefervation, particularly after the many falutary admonitions 
at an early period*, and the attempt at monopoly by foreign powers, 
the armed neutrality in 1780, and the confederacy of the North in 
1800. Great Britain makes herfelf dependent, as it were, upon thefe 
nations for the very articles on which her exiftence depends, and ne- 
gleéts thofe domeftic refources which fhe might fo advantageoufly carry 
into effeét, not only to a national, but individual bexefit.’ p. 489. 

With a view to fuch an improvement of our national refources, 
he treats, firft, of the fifheries ; and maintains, that no fcheme for 
their exterifion will be effectual that does not enable poor people 
to enter into that trade. Bounties, he fays, are of no ule; for 
they do not enable any one, who has not the means otherwife, to 
undertake fifhing. He propofes, therefore, that boats and tackle 
fhould be provided at the fithing {tations, and hired out for a fum 
jult fufficient to pay intereft, tear and wear, under the direction 
of the minifters and elders in the Scotch parithes, and by the fu- 
perintendants of the poor in England. 

He next recommends, in terms of extreme urgency, the culti- 
vation of timber at home, and even propofes compulfory meafures 
for that purpofe. ‘his is his great refource, indeed, upon all oc- 
cafions ; for Mr Oddy is one of thofe who think that governments 
ought to interfere in every thing. Meantime, he is of opinion 
the timber trade might be advantageoufly transferred to our North 
American plantations. ‘Che foreits there contain abundance of 
excellent-timber, which he fays can be brought to this country a 
great deal cheaper than from the Baltic, with the additional na- 
tional benefit of employing double the number of feamen, and 
double the tonnage of ihipping. Some details are given upon the 
fubjeét, which muti be extremely valuable to fuch as may engage 
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in this trade. We were furprifed, however, to find the author 
diftin€tly admitting, that the price of wood in the countries round 
the Baltic is regulated by the common principles, after having 
fo often complained of the arbitrary monopoly demands of the 
northern merchants. Some of his reafonings on this point remind 
us of the declamations of certain French writers againft our griev- 
ous monopoly of colonial productions. 

Great advantages would, in Mr Oddy’s opinion, accrue to the 
empire at large, but particularly to Ireland, from a more extend- 
ed cultivation of hemp and flax. From perfonal obfervation, he 
afferts that the peafantry of Ireland are in a worfe fituation than 
the peafantry of any country in Europe ; and this, in the midft of 
greater refources than moft of them enjoy. He thinks that, by 
affording every poflible encouragement to this fpecies of culture, 
for which the foil and climate are peculiarly adapted, the condi- 
tion of this mifguided people might be materially improved. With 
regard to the bounty, Mr Oddy contends that it would be more 
effe€tive if paid, not when the flax or hemp is brought to a mar- 
ketable ftate, but when the ground is fown; for in this way the 
cultivator would be remunerated, although his crop fhould not 
fucceed. 

Mr Oddy contends zealoufly for the cultivation of the watfte 
lands in this ifland. The vaft importations we are obliged to 
make, while we negleét fo many millions of acres fufceptible of 
cultivation, is, he thinks, a circumftanee altogether unaccountable. 
It is much eafier, however, to unfold the caufes of this evil, than 
to indicate a remedy; but this is a difcuflion into which we can- 
not at prefent enter. Our author entertains very found notions 
with regard to the corn bounties; and, though not qualified for 
the fubtilties of political analyfis, fucceeds in ve that they are 

altogether nugatory and impolitic. A conviction of the inutility 
of thefe paltry expedients, may, in time, lead to meafures of 
greater efficacy in this important branch of economical admini- 
itration. Meantime, we think Mr Oddy’s propofal of making 
this country an entrepét for grain, merits the attention of thofe 
whofe duty it is to ftrengthen the empire by fuch feafonable and 
politic expedie nts as are fuggefted by the circumftances of the 
times. ‘The following extract will make our readers acquainted 
with the author’s ideas upon this fubject. 

‘ Nature, or rather Providence, has formed this ifland an impreg- 
nable emporium, where all the world, but particularly thofe who are 
driven from the trade of Holland and Hamburgh, would readily fly, if 
we would give them a courteous reception. Situated as we are between 
the Raltic and the fouthern parts of Europe, and likewife for the trade 
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between Europe and America, Britain fhould become the magazine of 
the univerfe. 

« Let all foreign grain, then, be allowed importation at all times 
under the King’s lock, upon the principle of an entrepét, there let it 
lay the pleafure of the owner for a market, We are better fituated for 
it than Holland was; if any demand fhould be made from the fouthern 
markets, our own fhips can be got out from our ports at all feafons of 
the year, which is not the cafe in Holland. 

‘ We {peak from faé&t and our own knowledge, that, was fuch a prin- 
ciple adopted, the corn-dealers in the north of Europe, and thofe who 
have long been in the trade in other quarters, would cheerfully avail 
themfelves of it. But it is not only from the Baltic that confiderable 
fupplies of grain would be fent to fuch an entrepét, but from Americas 
their confcious fecurity of the country, although they were feeking for 
markets, would always induce them, as they now often do, to touch at 
Ark or Falmouth, to learn the ftate of the European markets, or call 
for orders. Great numbers of the American merchants, and they are 
moftly bold and enterprizing, would at once fend their produce here 
for a market, and take our manufactures in return, 

‘ From foreign grain being ftored in this manner, would arife a cer- 
tain advantage to the country. If, whilft our wafte lands are getting 
into cultivation, any failure of our crops fhould take place, the ftock im 
hand might be brought into the market by the regulations of the pre. 
fent, or fome more judicious aét. Monopoly, which is fo much cried 
down, would not exift in the face of a large unknown ftock ; and if the 
price advanced under thefe circumftances, it would rife from an atual 
deficiency in the country, to fupply which we fhould then always have 
a ftock in ftore; for want of fuch a flock, prices frequently rapidly ad- 
yance here, and the advance is anticipated abroad ; fo that it cofts us 
enormous prices unneceflarily created.’ p. 511, 512+ 

The fhort view which we have given of the contents of this 
book, leaves us but little to add upon its general merits. The 
author is never profound or philofophical in his views; nor does 
he feem to have powers for clear or comprehenfive reafoning. He 
is often vague, redundant, defultory, and inconfiftent; and his 
diction is mean and clumfy. But he is a man of great experience, 
and no {mall practical fagacity; and has produced a book more 
fuited to the wants and to the capacity of ordinary traders, than 
the greater part of thofe which are founded upon jufter maxims 
pf policy. 
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Arr. X. Effays, chiefly on Chemical Subjeés. By William Ir. 
vine, M.D. F.R.S. Ed., Lecturer in Materia Medica and 
Chemiftry in the Univerfity of Glafgow ; and by his fon W. 
Irvine, M.D. 8vo. pp. 490. London, 1805. 


I" has often been regretted by thofe who have paid attention 

to that interefting part of chemical fcience, which relates to 
the more abftrufe doctrines of heat, that the theory propofed 
by the late Dr Irvine was never fully brought before the public. 
He himfelf gave no account of it, but in the chemical lectures 
which he delivered in the Univerfity of Glafgow; and although 
the heads of it have been ftated by Dr Crawford, who was well 
qualified to do it jultice, the ftatement was only incidental, fub- 
ordinate to his own views, and, of courfe, unaccompanied by thofe 
details and illuitrations which its author could have beft given it, 
and which were neceflary on a fubje@ in fome meafure obfcure. 
From this caufe, although the outline of the theory has been 
generally known, its real merits have fcarcely ever been fairly 
appreciated ; it has often been mifunderitood, nor has it yet had 
that rank afligned to it in chemical fcience to which it appears 
to us to be entitled. 

Having long been accuftomed to confider this theory of the 
diftribution of heat in bodies, and of its abforption during li- 
qucfaction and vaporization, as the moft philofophical that has 
yet been fuggefted, we turned to the perufal of this work with 
much curiofity and expectation. We have ftill to regret, how- 
ever, that we have not the author’s own ftatement and illuftra- 
tion of his peculiar views, or have them only in a very imper- 
fe& manner. In the preface, we are informed that Dr Irvine's 
manufcripts, at leaft in what relates to this fubjecét, were in no 
trefpect fit for publication, and were even in fuch a flate, that 
no fatisfa€tory account of the experiments and theory could 
have been compiled from them. ‘To Dr Irvine, junior, the edi- 
tor of this publication, there only remained the alternative of 
availing himfelf of them as far as poflible, in explaining and il- 
Juftrating what he knew from other fources of his father’s opi- 
nions; and although this is not precifely what thofe interefted 
in the difcufon would have withed, nor what we are perfuaded 
it would have been the with of the editor to prefent to the pub- 
lic, it is but juftice to him to acknowledge, that he appears to 
be intimately acquainted with the fubject ; that he has beftowed 
on it much attention; and has conveyed to us fome interefting 
information on his father’s experiments. If fome tin€ture of 
enthufiafm may, as he remarks, be expected in a fon, who treats 
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of his father’s labours, we have not obferved any want of can- 
dour, or any undue partiality to the doétrines he defends. 

Dr Black was the difcoverer of the important truth, that when 
a body is heated to the point at which it begins to melt, it is 
not fufficient to communicate to it merely a little more heat to 
produce an entire change in its form; but that as the change 

roceeds, it abforbs a Jarge quantity of caloric, which has no 
effect in increafing the temperature of the fluid, and which ex- 
ifts therefore in the body in this new form, ina ftate not dif- 
coverable by the thermometer. And again, that when the li- 
quid is heated to the point at which it paffes into vapour, a fi- 
milar abforption of caloric, unaccompanied with any augmenta- 
tion of temperature, takes place. ‘The heat exifting in this ftate 
Dr Black termed latent, to diftinguith it from fenfible heat, or 
that by which the temperature of the body is raifed. 

In {peculating on this important truth, Dr Black fuppofed 
that the caloric which thus difappears is the caufe of the change 
of form; that the latent heat, exifling in a fluid or vapour, is 
that which preferves it in thefe ftates; and that the vapour can- 
not be condenfed, nor the liquid congealed, without this latent 
heat being withdrawn. 

Dr Irvine viewed thefe phenomena in a different light; he re- 
garded the abforption of caloric, not as producing, but as arifing 
from the change of form. Dr Black had eftablifhed, from an 
experiment related by Boerhave, the important general conclue 
fion, that in different bodies the fame temperature is not, as we 
might perhaps be difpofed to imagine 2 priori, produced by the 
fame quantity of heat or caloric, but that one body will require 
avery different quantity from that required by another; and 
that, therefore, at any given point in the fcale of the thermo- 
meter, different bodies, in equal quantities, whether eftimated by 
weight or volume, contain very different quantities of this prin- 
ciple; a faét which came to be exprefled, by faying that differ- 
ent bodies have different capacities for heat. 

Now, it occurred to Dr Irvine, that the abforption of heat 
which attends both the melting of a body, and its tranfition into 
the elaftic ftate, might be owing to an alteration in its capacity. 
When a folid becomes liquid, or a liquid is converted into vapour, 
he fuppofed that its capacity or power of containing heat may be 
enlarged ; and if this happen, the neceflary confequence muft be 
the abforption of a quantity of caloric to keep up its temperature 
to the point in the feale of heat at which the change takes place. 
By faying that the capacity of a body is enlarged, nothing more is 
meant, than that, at a given temperature, it is capable of contain- 
jg more caloric than formerly. If fuch an enlargement happen, 
. therefore, 
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therefore, a quantity of caloric muft be abforbed, by which the 
temperature will not be raifed: this portion of caloric will difa 

pear, or will not be difcovered by the thermometer, and the phe. 
nomena of what Dr Black termed Latent heat, will be produced, 

Dr Irvine * was not difpofed to confider the entrance of what is call. 
ed latent heat into bodies as happening upon different principles from 
thofe which always dire the operations of caloric upon matter, 
Though ready to admit the difcoveries of Dr Black, in all their extent 
and importance, and no man thought more highly of them, as none 
more fully appreciated their value, he imagined that latent heat was 
only a cafe of what occurred in every affection of bodies by heat, and 
that the calorie exifted there precifely in the fame way as at other times, 
and could be difcovered by the fame tefts which at any time give notice 
of its prefence. Not willing to defcend to a difpute concerning a term, 
he was ready to admit the phrafe, latent heat, as the expreffion of a 
new and curious fa&, though not without fome modification in the ex- 
act fenfe to be attached to it. He was accuftomed to obferve, that the 
latent heat followed as a mere confequence of his peculiar view of the 
operations of caloric ; by this affertion, not claiming any fhare in the 
honour of difcovering the exiftence of latent heat, but exprefling that 
his theory being granted, the previous difcovery of Dr Black fell into 
it as a part of a whole.’ p. 50, 51. 

The queftion then to be decided was, does this enlargement of 
capacity happen during thefe changes of form? ‘To afcertain 
this, Dr Irvine made a number of experiments ; ; and one of the 
moft valuable parts of the prefent work is the account that is 
given of the manner in which thefe experiments were performed, 
as, with regard to this, chemifts had hitherto no precile informa- 
tion. It had even been fuppofed that they had been made ina 
manner which would have rendered them altogether inconclufive, 
by mixing ice and water together at different temperatures, The 
ice would thus be melted, and a quantity of caloric would difape 
pear. ‘This might be owing to a change of capacity; but it might 
alfo be owing to the caloric entering into a more intimate combi 
nation. To fay that it was owing to the former caufe, would 
have been merely taking for granted the point in difpute, It was 
neceflary, therefore, to render the experiment conclufive, that the 

capacity of the folid fhould be afcertained while it remained folid, 
and that of the fluid while it was fluid, and that in the progrefs 
of the experiment neither fhould change its form. The difficulty 
of executing fuch an experiment with accuracy muft be gbvious; 
and with regard to ice it could be performed only when the tem- 
perature of the atmofphere is very confiderably below 32° of 
Fahrenheit ; a cold which in our climate does mot often occur; 
and when it does, is not of long duration. The fubjeét, it ap- 
pears, 
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pears, had engaged the attention of Dr Irvine for a number of 
years 5 and it would have been much to be regretted, had all re- 
cord of his experiments been loft. A general account, however, 
fufficiently fatisfa€tory, has fortunately been preferved. 

The method employed, was to determine the refpeétive capaci- 
ties of ice and water by the medium of a third fubftance, which 
could firft be mixed with the one at temperatures below 32°, and 
afterwards with the other at temperatures above this, and thus 
afford indications which would not be ambiguous from any change 
of form. 

‘ He found the capacities of fome fuitable bodies, as river fand, or 
iron filings, and compared them witb that of water in the ufval manner. 
This being done, he ufed the fame body to examine the capacity of 
pounded ice formed from diftilled water, or of fnow. The tempera- 
ture of the room and veffel was, in his experiments, always either 32° 
or below it; moft commonly confiderably under 32°. He then took a 
known weight of fnow or ice of a known temperature, in a veflel of 
which the capacity was determined by experiment. Upon this he pour- 
ed a certain quantity of river fand wafhed, or iron filings of a certain 
temperature, with as much rapidity as poflible; the new temperature 
was obferved after ftirring, and allowance was made for the heat gained 
or loft: the temperature of the mixture was frequently 19°, 20°, 25°, 
16°, &c. So that in a room where the air was below the freezing point, 
the accuracy of the refult could not be affected by the formation of any 
water: ftill there are many fources of inaccuracy remaining. But in 
Dr Irvine’s hands, the capacity of ice always turned out to be lefs than 
that of water. In all his experiments, which were very numerous, and 
repeated with care for many fucceeding years, he arrived at refults ap- 
proximating to each other, and concluded, to ufe his own words, that 
from the mean of all his trials, the capacity or relative heat of water to 
that of ice is not in a ratio greater than 5 to 4 or 10,to 8, 

‘ In like manner, Dr Irvine extended his theory to all other bodies 
whatever, and in fome cafes determined, and in all inferred, that it is a 
general law of nature, that the capacity of all folids for heat is increafed 
by fufion, and that of all fluids by vaporifation. This law, the exitt- 
ence of which was not before even fulpe&ted, muft be confidered as a 
highly important obfervation, as all generalifations of fats are to be re- 
garded, and that whether the theory which is attempted to be deduced 
from it be ultimately eftablifhed or overthrown.’ p. 55—57. 

Do thefe experiments then prove the truth of Dr Irvine’s 
theory? Of this, we conceive, no juft doubt can be entertained, 
Did the abforption of heat, which attends the melting of a body, 
arife from that heat entering into any peculiar ftate of combina- 
tion—were the peculiarity in the relation of the body to caloric 
limited, as Dr Black in his fpeculations conceived it to be, to the 
actual liquefaction, it is obvious that the liquid, after it was 
formed, 
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formed, fhould fuffer the fame rife of temperature from a given 
quantity of caloric that the folid does. We learn, however, that 
it does not ; it requires more caloric in the proportion, according 
to Dr Irvine, in the cafe of ice and water, of 10 to 8. Its capa. 
city has therefore been enlarged; and with this fact it is impofli- 
ble to maintain the theory of Dr Black, at leaft in its original form, 
The enlargement of capacity muft occafion an abforption of ca- 
loric without any increafe of temperature ; or the caufe, proved by 
experiment to exift, muft neceflarily produce the phenomena of 
latent heat; and the hypothefis of Dr Black is not only unnecef- 
farily introduced, but feems to be awkwardly combined witha 
principle, of the truth of which we have experimental proof. 
The fimplicity of Dr Irvine’s theory is its chief recommenda. 
tion, and is fingularly contrafted with the complicated hypothetis 
of Free and Combined Caloric. It regards this agent as exilting 
in bodies only in one ftate; that which produces the general 
effeét, we denominate temperature. It is acknowledged as a 
law, unequivocally eftablifhed, that different bodies require dif- 
ferent quantities of it to produce the fame temperature ; and 
at any point, therefore, in the fcale of the thermometer, they 
will contain unequal quantities. If one body be fixed on asa 
ftandard, another may contain more caloric at a given tempera- 
ture, and this excefs may be faid to be latent, as not being 
difcoverable by the thermometer. But there is evidently no 
propriety in the diftinétion, nor any reafon to regard the excels 
of caloric in thofe which contain more than the aflumed ftandard, 
as in any refpect different from the other portion they contain, 
or from that which is contained in others. If we extend the 
fame principle to the different {tates in which a body exifts, as 
well as to different bodies, we adopt the moft fimple and com- 
prehenfive view which can be taken of the diftribution of calo- 
ric; and if the principle be eftablifhed by actual experiment, 
why fhould there be any hefitation in receiving it in this cafe as 
well as in the other? The two are perfectly alike. Ata given 
temperature, water contains more caloric than ice, and it alfo 
contains more caloric than lead. The quantity which it contains 
above lead, is faid to be owing to its greater capacity: why 
fhould not the fame caufe be afligned for the greater quantity it 
contains compared with that exifting in ice? Even as an hypo- 
thefis, analogy would be direétly in favour of fuch a conclufion; 
and if eftablifhed by experiment, the theory, in each of thefe 
cafes, refts precifely on the fame grounds. 
It may be urged, perhaps, that, granting an augmentation of 
capacity to attend liquefaction or vaporifation, it is not proved “ 
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be proportional to the abforption of caloric, which likewife takes 
place. It is indeed fcarcely peflible to do fo. But why limie 
the theory, by fuppofing, without any proof, that they are not 
proportional ? or why render it complicated, by the introduction 
of an unneceflary afumption? If it were proved, indeed, that 
they were not proportional; if it were fhewn that part of the 
caloric which difappears does actually enter into a peculiar com- 
bination or ftate of exiftence; or if there were any reafon to 
believe that the phenomena attending the change of form could 
not be fully accounted for on the fact of a change of capacity— 
then, the limitation would be proper, and the charm of fimplicity 
muft be facrificed to truth. But none of thefe points are efta- 
blifhed, and therefore, they cannot be aflumed as grounds of 
objection to the theory. 

It is not fhewn, nor, indeed, until an unexceptionable method 
be difcovered of afcertaining the abfolute heats of bodies, on 
fome other principle than the changes of capacity which they fuf- 
fer in changing their form, can it be fhewn, that the quantity ab- 
forbed is not proportional to the change of capacity. The dif- 
ference between the capacity of water and that of ice, it may be 
faid, is only as 10 tog; yet in the converfion of ice into water, 
not lefs than 140 degrees of Fahrenheit are abforbed, while in 
the after elevation of the temperature of the water, the quantity 
requifite is only one tenth more than that neceffary to raife 
equally the temperature of ice. But it is to be recollected, that 
the quantity abforbed at the moment of change is that which is 
neceflary to preferve the temperature of the body in its new 
form, through the whole range of the thermometrical fcale, from 
the point of abfolute privation ; and as we do not know with pre- 
cifon the extent of this range, it is an abfolute impoflibility to 
fhew that the quantity abforbed is more or lets than it ought to 
be ; nor is there any reafon, from any knowledge we have of the 
fcale of temperature, to infer that it is. 

Neither is there any found reafon for believing that the portion 
of caloric which difappears in liquefaction or vaporifation, enters 
into any combination more intimate, or at all different from that 
m which the reft of the caloric in the body exifts. The doétrine 
of combined caloric has little folid fupport ; but whether it be e- 
Rtablifhed or not, it has been. improperly ttated as oppofed to the 
doctrine of Irvine on latent heat. It is true that Dr Irvine, and alfo 
Dr Crawford, maintained the pofition, that no portion of caloric ex- 
rts in bodies in a combined {tate different from that which pro- 
duces temperature, and that the whole they contain is proportions 
ed to their capacities. But even this is not neceflary to fupport 
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the theory, that the abforption of caloric, when bodies change 
their form, is owing to change of ¢apacity. It might be admit- 
ted that a portion of caloric does exift in bodies in a combined 
ftate, without the conclufion following, that the quantity abforb- 
ed in liquefa€tion and vaporifation enters into fuch a ftate. The 
theory of this is to be inferred from the phenomena conneéted 
with it; and thefe give no countenance to the fuppofition that the 
caloric which difappeats, or any part of it, enters into any pecu- 
liar or intimate combination. 

Laftly, all the phenomena of latent heat are {fatisfaCtorily ac- 
couiited fot on the principle of a change of capacity. It is true, 
that it has been urged againft this theory, that there are pheno- 
mena connected with the change of form for which it does not 
account. ‘The great objeCtion itated by Dr Black himfelf, and 
the only one not founded on mifconception that has ever been 
urged againft it is, that it does not account for the change itfelf. 
When a body is heated up to its melting point, what caufes it to 
become liquid? Not fenfible caloric, it is faid ; for the liquid, at 
its formation, is of no higher temperature than the folid from 
which it has been formed. ‘The change, therefore, it has beer 
inferred, muft be owing to part at leaft of the caloric which dif- 
appears, entering into combination with the folid ; and on this la- 
tent heat the fluidity is fuppofed to depend, while it is not difput- 
ed but that another portion may become latent from a change of 
capacity. 

If Dr Irvine junior has failed in any part of the defence of his 
father’s doctrine, we think it is in what relates to this objection. 
He firft endeavours to obviate its force, by maintaining, in oppo- 
fition to thofe who have hitherto adopted that doétrine, that it is 
not a juft ftatement of it, that the form of a body is firft changed, 
then its capacity enlarged, and laftly, that an abforption of calo- 
ric takes place. 

* The difference between the whole heat in water at 32°, and the 
whole heat of ice at 32°, is called the latent heat of that body ; and ice 
being converted into water, requires this quantity of caloric to retain 
its temperature at the fame degree as before. But this caloric does not 
enter the ice before its capacity is changed. Much lefs is the capacity 
enlarged before the caloric enters the body. ‘Thefe events are fynchro- 
nous, and are neither caufe nor effect of each other, but are mutually 
the confequence of certain attrations or properties, which the ice and 
caloric are refpeétively poffeffed of.’ p. 62. 

Now, we are convinced that this view is erroneous. We have 
not been able to difcover whether Dr Irvine himfelf has left any me- 
moriai of his opinion upon this fubje€t; but we conceive it to bea 
neceflary part of his fyftem, that the form of a body is firft — ; 
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that by this the capacity is enlarged ; and that from this, again, a 
quantity of caloric is abforbed, and becomes latent. What other 
caufe is to alter the capacity? Not furely the fpecific combina- 
tion of a portion of caloric; for this would be a modification of 
Dr Black’s theory; and the queftion would recur, what deter- 
mines this.combination? ‘The caufe muft be aflumed to be that 
change in the conftitution of the body—in the arrangement of its 
particles which accompanies fluidity. And this change of capa- 
city, when it does happen, muft neceffarily be immediately ate 
tended with an abforption of caloric, and muft therefore be re- 
garded as its caufe. ‘The three events are no doubt, to our obfer- 
vation, fimultaneous; but they are not actually fo: the one muft 
momentarily, at leaft, precede the other; or, on the oppofité 
fuppofition, we fhall have no diftinét view of the difference in the 
theories of Irvine and Black. 

Dr Irvine does not appear, indeed, to be very well fatisfied 
with this view of his father’s doétrine ; and he endeavours to 
fhew that the objection may be otherwife obviated. Various 
powers, he conceives, may operate, the operation of which we 
cannot eafily trace ; fuch as electricity, magnetifm, and galvan- 
ifn: and * fomething ought to be allowed for fuch circumftan- 
ces, when we reafon concerning the action of particles among 
each other.’ p. 65. ‘This reafoning the opponents of the fyitem 
he defends will not, we are afraid, regard as fatisfa€tory, and wé 
conceive it to be altogether unneceflary. Did our limits admit of 
the difcuflion, we believe that it would not be difficult to fhew 
that the change mutft be afcribed to the operation of fenfible calo- 
ric alone ; that it is the refult of its accumulating.expanfive power 
counteracting the cohefive attraction ; that this change muft hap- 
pen at an indivifible point in the thermometrical fcale ; and that 
there is no force in this objection to Dr Irvine’s fyftem. 

It has fometimes been faid, that the view which Dr Irvine. 
gives of thefe phenomena is ultimately the fame with that given 
by Dr Black. Dr Black himfelf was fenfible that it was not, and 
that Dr Irvine’s theory was oppofed to hiss ‘The fame general 
fact, indeed, is admitted in both, or rather it is this fat for which 
they prefefs to account. A quantity of caloric is abforbed during 
liquefaétion and vaporifation, without producing increafe of tem- 
perature ; but the caufe afligned for this is very different in the 
one theory from what it is in the other. Dr Black always re- 
garded this as exifting in the fluid or vapour in fome peculiar ftate 
diferent from that portion of caloric which produces temperatures 
and which he denoniinated fenfible heat. Dr Irvine confidered it 
as not in the leaft different, as to its mode of exiftence, from the 
tell of the caloric which the body contains, or from that which 
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ts contained in others. In confequence of the change of form, 
that body is capable of containing more caloric than it could do, 
while in its former ftat te, at the fame temperature, or requires 
more to produce a given temperature; and the caloric it ab. 
forbs, goes merely with the caloric it formerly contained, 
preferve the temperature at which the change of form hap- 
pened. Dr Black confidered the change in the relation of the 
body to caloric 2s limited to.the moment of liquefaction. Dr 
Irvine conceived the idea that it was not thus -li ron? but that 
this new relation wa: nceforward poflefied by the fluid, and 
that in a!] fubfequent tions of temperature, the bod y> inthis 
form, abforbs more caloric than it did while in the foli d ftate, 
The two theories, therefore, whatever may be their merits, are 
totally ciltinct. 

We have been told, too, that Dr Black’s theory is fimply the 
exprefhion of the fact; that it isa plain do étrine, which, to be 
difputed, muft be mifunderitood. It would be fo, if it merely 
announced, that when a folid becomes liquid, or a liquid is con- 
verted into vapour, a quantity of oaloric is abforbed, which does 
not produce augmentation of temperature. But when it is af- 
firmed that this portion of heat is the caufe of fluidity, and 
united with the body in fome peculiar mode, to which its latent 
{tate is owing, it becomes an hypoth efis, in oppofition to which 
the theory of Irvine may be f fairly oppofed. Of their compara- 
tive merits, we believe few will doubt who examine them with 
attention. Dr Black’s may appear conformable to fome loofe a- 
nalogies drawn from chemical combination. ‘The other, inde- 
pendent of its experimental proof, is more fimple and more con- 
formable to the laws which c: iloric, in its relations to bodies, ob- 
ferves. ‘To Dr Black wiil remain the honour of having difcover- 
ed and eftablifhed, by a feries of admirable experiments, the ge- 
neral faét, that when bodies become liquid or aeriform, they ab- 
forb portions of caloric which do not augment their tempera- 
ture; and to Dr Irvine, if we miftake not, will belong the praile 
of having given the juft theoretical view of this important phe- 
nomenon. We confider the fcience as indebted to the editor for 
having brought the fubjeét fully before the attention of chemitts; 

and we have little doubt that he will have the fatisfaGtion of hav- 
ing contributed to eftablith his father’s fame. 

Another interefting fubject connected with Dr Irvine’s theory, 
ft is known, engaged the attention of that philofopher—the de 
termination of the real zero or point at which the fcale of tem- 
perature commences, or at which bodies would be deprived of ca- 
loric. At what diftance from a given temperature, fuppofe that 

of freezing water, will this be found? It will be obvious to 
thofe who know any thing of the doctrines of heat, that _ ° 
actu 
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actua i reduction of temperature as would reach this point is ime 
practicable ; and it muft therefore, if the folution of the problem 
is to be attempted, be determined by calculation. 

Dr Irvine was led, by the views his theory fuzgefted, to the in- 
vention of a method of afcertaining the natural zero or point of to- 
tal privation of heat, this method being ‘ founded on the confide- 

ration of the change of the capacity of bodies d arin; r their fufion, 
and of the quantity of caloric necefla ry to prod fuce ‘fluidity. ’ & 
is fully ftated (p. 116.) from a manulcript of Dr Irvine’s, which, 
from its le1 rgth, we cannot infert. Wecan only obferve, that it 
refts on the aflumption that the quantity of ca lorie contained in 
bodies is proportioned to their capi acity. If, therefore, the dif- 
fere ree in the capacity of a body in its different ftates, for ex- 
ample, in thofe of folidity and fluidity, be determined, and if the 
quat _ of caloric which it has abforbed or given out in the change 
of ftate be afcertained, we difcover, by a fimple calculation, the 
qual itit V of caloric it contains, and confequently the Pp int in the 
thermo: netrics il fcale at which it would be deprived of caloric,x— 

* the quantity being equal to the capacity of the folid multipliec t 
by the latent heat, and divided by the difference of the capacities.’ 

It may likewife be determined ‘ by the comparifon of the capaci- 
ties of any two bodies which unite chemically before and after 
mixture, combined with the obfervation of the heat given out at 
the fame time.’ From experiments in both modes, Dr Irvine fix- 
ed the zero at goo below o of Fahrenheit. We cannot enter on 
the fubje& more fully, but may merely remark, that although the 
principle on which the folution of the problem is attempted is pro- 
bably juft, there are fo many fources of error in the eitimation of 
the capacities, and even in determining the quantities of heat e- 
volved or abforbed, that we cannot place much confidence in the 
refults, and accordingly thefe have differed widely as obtained by 
different experimenters. ‘This has been afcribed to a radical fault 
in the method itfelf, while, on the other hand, it has been con- 
tended, that it may arife from the errors to which the methods of 
fixing the grout nds of the calculation are liable; a pofition which 
Dr Irvine junior has, we think, fucceeded in eftablifhing. 

We have entered fo fully into the confideration of the firft, and 
undoubtedly the moft intereiting part of this volume, that we can 
{care ly offer any oblervations on the remaining parte. ‘The fe- 
cond is compofec dof ¢ ffays written by Dr Soules and feveral of 
them read before the Lit erary Society of Glafgow. As the pro- 
duction of a man of talents and cele! brity they mutt excite interef{t 5 
but, independent of this, we have found ‘in them fome origi- 
nal views, and a number of curious and important facts, which 
we acknowledge, from confidering the ftate of chemittry at the 

K 2 time 
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time they were written, we did not expect. The firft unfolds the 
principle on which the evolution of heat from chemical combina. 
tion de spends, and which Dr Crawford afterwards fo fuccefsfully 
applied to the explanation of the ori gin of animal temperature, 
and of the heat produce 1 in combuftion. Among the others, we 
would particularly diftinguifh the effays on the feeds and roots of 
plants and on foils, and t iofe on fermentation. In the former we 

have views of the circum{tances conneéted with the growth, nu- 
trition, and propagation ‘f vegetables, of the nature of foils, the 
caufes of their fertility, the changes they fuffer by cultivation, and 
their adaptatic yn to particular plants, which, even now, with the 
aid of modern chemiftry, coul {not perhaps be much improved, 
and which the naturalift and the fcientific a griculturift will perufe 
with pleafure. In the latter there are fome practical details on 
the procefs of fermentation, and the fubtances fufceptible of it, 
and fome faéts and principles ftated which we have been taught 
to believe were of more recent difcovery. In an eflay on the 
quantity of matter in bodies, we have a very good {ketch of the 
chemical views which immediately precede d the theory of Lavoifer, 
and fome {triking experiments on the increafe of weight in metal- 

lic folutions. 

The laft part of the work confifts of two ae by Dr Irvine 
junior 5 one on latent he: it, in which are related a feries of experi- 
ments on the quantities of caloric which become latent in the fu- 
fion of fulphur, and of fe ial of the metals, and which have add- 
ed fome faéts to thofe before known; and another on the affecti- 
ons of fulphur with caloric, dire&ted principally to the inveftigation 
of the fingular property which that fubftance exhibits of thicken- 
ing after its fufion, by an elevation of temperature within a cer- 
tain extent. 


Arr. XI. Nathan the Wife: a Dramatic Poem. Written origi- 
nally in German. By G. E. Lefling. 8vo. pp. 293. Lon- 
don. 1805. 


WE met with this volume by accident, a fhort time ago, and 
have been fo much edified by its perufal, that we hailen 
to give our readers an account of it. 

It is a genuine German drama, written without any imitation 
of French or Englith, and admirably calculated to elucidate the 
native and peculiar tafte of that ingenious people. ‘They have 
borrowed fo much of late from both thefe quarters, that it may 
seafonably be doubted, whether a relifh for their own original 

and 
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and appropriate literature be altogether fo common in this coun- 
try as is ufually imagined. This book, we think, will afford a 
very ufeful teft for determining that important problem, and will 
enable the reader immediately to afcertain whether he has hither- 
to admired the true German genius itfelf, or only its imitation 
of French and Englith, A traveller may very erroneoufly fup- 
pofe that he relifhes German cookery, when he gormandizes on 
fricandeau or plum-pudding at Vienna; but if he take delight in 
four krout and wild-bear venifon, he may reft affured that he is un- 
der no miftake as to the proficiency he has made, and that he has 
completely reconciled himfelf to the national tafte of his enter- 
tainers. ‘The work before us is as genuine four krout as ever 
perfumed a feaft in Weftphalia. 

The ftory, in point of abfurdity, we think, is fairly entitled 
to bear away the palm from the celebrated German play in the 
poetry of the Antijacobin: the moral is no lefs comfortable; and 
the diction, though not altogether fo lofty, isy upon the whole, 
entitled to equal admiration. 

The fcene is laid in Jerufalem in the time of the crufades; and 
the ftory turns chiefly upon the adventures of a young ‘Templar, 
who had been made captive by the armies ef the celebrated Sa- 
ladin. This monarch, who is reprefented as a pattern of mild- 
nefs and generofity, chufes to amufe himfelf one morning by fee 
ing the heads of twenty prifoners ftruck off by his chief execu- 
tioner, and witneffes the operation upon nineteen of them with 
fingular complacency and fatisfaQion. Being ftruck, however, 
with a fort of refemblance which the twentieth feemed to bear 
to a favourite brother, who had difappeared many years before, 
he direéts his life to be fpared, and allows him to roam at large, 
in a ftarving condition, through all the ftreets of Jerufalem. 
In one of his evening rambles, this youth perceives the houfe of 
Nathan the Jew to be on fire; and gallantly going to the aflift. 
ance of the city firemen, is the means of delivering the Jew’s 
daughter from the flames. The youog Ifraelite very naturally 
falls in love with her preferver ; but he, having a bad opinion of 
the whole nation, keeps out of the way of her gratitu: ull 
Nathan finds him out, and wins the affection of this Chriftian 
champion in a moment, by affluring him that he is not a Jew, 
but only a fort of Deift, who has acquired a habit of going to the 
fynagogue without meaning any thing. ‘Che Templar protefts 
that he is himfelfof the very fame faith; and, after vowing eter- 
nal friendfhip, he goes home with him and falls furioully in love 
with the daughter. 

In the mean time, Saladin fends for the Jew to iend him 
money, and to alk him which of the three religions is the beit,— 
K 3 the 
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the Chriftian, Jewifh, or Mahometan. The learned Rabbi an 

{fwers, that they are all very good in their way; but that it is 
impoflible to fay, till the d ay of pa nt, which is the bef: 
and then ee g his royal pupil with heaps of gold, he leaves 
him enchanted with his wifdom and munificence. The ‘Templar, 


without confidering his vow of celibacy, now becomes very ur- 


1 


gent to marry the daughter of Nathan; and fome accidental 
: 
’ 


acles being thrown in the way, it turns out, 1f{t, that this 


creature is not ~ Jew’s dau; eter, but the daughter of a 


iftian Kniol who had co onfided her to his charge ; 2d, 


vallant ‘emplar is the fon f the Saracen prince wl 
and, wandering into E 
| becoming a Knight Tem] 
brother, under which c 
ly, to marry a German 
thar the fame illuf- 
’s reputed daughter, 
nd to each other in 
*( lifyin 1g part of the 
of uneatinefs or 
-ontrary, the young 
ence; and the autho 


Sultan, in a paroxy{m of 


Such is the fable of Nathan the Wife. Its moral, we 
informed, is to inculcate the duty of mutual indulgence in rel 
i i ly, it mult be confefled that it does this 
urging, in a very confi- 
all p culiar fyf 
init any of 
ipedct bett r 
ir reconciling Jews, Ma- 
ach other, is, to pe fu ide them all 
nets, and to reft fatis&ed with a kind 
ich they may aljlagree. ‘Lhe play, 
ct in Germany, in quelling the dil- 
ries; and is now made public in 


nt 


neve lent 


it we do not at all mifrepr 

> fay, that his antidote 
ifference, or infidelity. When 
the Jew with the prejudices and 


¢ Nait 
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¢ Nath. —_——Defpife my nation— 
We did not chufe a nation for ourfelves. 
Are we our nations?) What’s a nation then? 
Were Jews and Chriftians fuch, ere they acre men? 
And have I found in thee one more, to waom 
it is enough to be a man? 

* Temp. That haft thou. 
Nathan, by God, thou haft. Thy hand; I blufh 
to have miltaken thee a fingle inftant. ’ p- 104. 

This pious Knight makes a ftill clearer profeflion of his faith 
in a dialogue with a Chriftian woman, in which the poor damfel 
having happened to fay, 

Daya. ——nor were this time 
the firlt, when thro’ an unexpected path 
the Saviour drew his children on to him 
acrofs the tangled maze of human life.’ 
he anfwers, 
Temp. So folemn that! and yet if in the ftead 
of Saviour, I were to fay Providence, 
it would found true——’ p. 170. 

The creed of the Sultan appears, from a variety of paffages, to 
be equi lly liberal and accommodating. 

The diction and compofition of this piece is not, as we have al- 
ready obferved, altogether fo magnificent or ambitious as that of 
the modern German theatre. It aims rather at great fimplicity 
and aptnefs. ‘The dialogue is the molt familiar and natural ima- 
ginable, and the metaphors and figures which are introduced the 
moft humble and homely. There is a vein of innocent jocularity 
which runs through the ‘whole drama; ; and the fultan and his mi- 
nifters gibe and play upon each other, in the very fame ftyle of 
infantine raillery and impatience, which prevails between the 
young Jewefs and her governante. The perfonages are all ver 
quick and fnappith withal, without ever fubjeCting themfelves to 
the agitation of the greater paflions ; and the author has contrived 
moft ingenioufly to produce a drama, which has all the levity of 
comedy, without its wit or vivacity, and all the extravagance of 
tragedy, without its paflion or its poetry. 

The tranflator, we think, has done great juftice to his original ; 
except that his partiality for the German idiom has induced him 
to {tick to it occafionally, to the manifeft prejudice of his- Eng- 
lith: his notions of metrical harmony are probably borrowed from 
the fame fource. But our readers will judge better of the work 
by a fpecimen. The following is the Templar’s firft foliloquy, af- 
ter he has fallen in love with the Jewefs. 

‘ Temp. —————’Tis {ure I fled in vain ; 
but more than fly I could not do, whatever 


x 4 comes 
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comes of it. Ah! to ward it off—the blow 
was given too fuddenly. Long, much, I ftrove 
to keep aloof; but vainly. Once to fee her— 
her, whom 1 furely did not court the fight of, 
to fee her, and to form the refolution, 
never to lofe fight of her here again, 
was one—The refolution ?—No, ’tis will, 
fixt purpofe, made, (for I was paffive in it) 
feal’d, doom’d. To fee her, and to feel myfelf 
bound to her, wove into her very being, 
was one—remains one. Separate from her, 
to live is quite unthinkable—is death. 
And wherefoever after death we be, 
there too the thought were death, And is this loye ? 
Yet fo in troth the templar loves—fo—fo— 
the Chriftian loves the Jewefs. What of that? 
Here in this holy land, and therefore holy 
and dear to me, I have already doff’d 
fome prejudices. —W ell—what fays my vow ? 
Ass templar I am dead, was dead to that 
from the fame hour which made me prifoner 
to Saladin. But is the head he gave me 
my old one? No. It knowg no word of what 
was prated into yon, of what had bound it. 
It is a better ; for its patrial fky 
fitter than yon. I feel—I’m confcious of it. 
With this | now begin to think, as here 
my father muft have thought ; if tales of him 
have not been told untruly. Tales—why tales ? 
They are credible—more credible than ever— 
now that I’m on the brink of ftumbling, where 
he fell. He fell? I’d rather fall with men, 
than fand with children. His example pledges 
his approbation ; and whofe approbation 
have I elfe need of? Nathan’s? Surely, of his 
encouragement, applaufe, I’ve little need 
to doubt—O what a Jew is he! yet eafy 
to pafs for the mere Jew.’ p.159, 160. 
The following is part of the firft dialogue that pafles between 
the lovers. 
« Recha. Where have you been? where you perhaps 
ought not— 
That is not well. 
Temp. Up—how d’ye call the mountain ? 
up Sinai. 
Recha. Oh that’s very fortunate. 
Now I fhall learn for certain, if tis true— 
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Temp. What! If the fpot may yet be feen where Mofes 
ftood before God ; when firt— 
Recha. No, no; not that. 
Where’er he ftood, ’twas before God. Of this 
I know enough already. Is it true, 
I with to learn from you, that—that it is not 
by far fo troublefome to climb this mountain 
as to get down—for on all mountains elfe, 
that 1 have feen, quite the reverfe obtains.’ p. 128-29. 
After fome farther talk, equally innocent and edifying, the amor- 
ous Templar exclaims— 
‘ Temp. How truly faid thy father, * Do but know her! ” 
Recha. Who has—of whom—faid fo to thee ? 
Temp. Thy father 
faid to me, “ Do but know her,” and of thee.’ p. 130. 

The following foliloquy of the Wife Nathan, when the fultan 
leaves him to ponder on his query about the three religions, is in a 
loftier ftyle, and is in the beft and moft fententious manner of the 
author. 

¢ Nath. I came prepar’d with cafh—he afks truth. Truth? 
as if truth too were cafh—a coin difus’d 
that goes by weight— indeed ’tis fome fuch thing— 
but a new coin, known by the ftamp at once, 
to be flung down and told upon the counter, 
it is not that. Like gold in bags tied up, 
fo truth kes hoarded in the wife man’s head 
to be brought out—Which now in this tranfaction, 
which of us plays the Jew? he afks for truth, 
is truth what he requires, bis aim, his end? 
‘That this is but the glue to lime a fnare 
ought not to be fufpeGted, ’twere too little, 
yet what is found too little for the great— 
In fa&t, thro’ hedge and pale to ftalk at once 
into one’s field befeems not—friends look round, 
feek for the path, afk leave to pafs the gate— 
I mutt be cautious, Yet to damp him back 
and be the flubborn Jew is not the thing ; 
and wholly to throw off the Jew, ftill lefs. 
For if no Jew he might with right inquire— 
why not a Mufulman ?>——’ p. 145-46. 

We fufpect our readers have enough now; yet there are many 
ghoice phrafes and images to be culled. Nathan, reproving 
pride, fays, 

‘ The iron pot would with a filver prong 
be lifted from the fire. ’ 


The fair Recha comparing the truth of Chriftianity to weeds 
fown in her mind, fays, 


—* Yet 
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* Yet I muft acknowledge 
1 feel as if tt vey had @ foar fweet odour, 
that makes me giddy—that half fuffocates me.’ 
And her handmaid, obferving the agitation of her lover, obferves 
with much elegance, 
¢ Something paffes in him. 
It boils—but it muft not boil over. Leave hin— 

The fame perfonage conneivtity Nathan to be fomewhat fevere 
in his farcafms, replies to him with great fpirit, by firft faying, 
© Hit off ? and then exclaiming, ‘ you are on the bite.’ We 
fufpect, however, that we are indebted to the tafte of the tranf- 
Jator for the dignity of thefe two repartees. There is one other 
phrafe to which he feems particularly partial, and which has a very 
fingular effeét on his compofition. He can by no chance be pre- 
vailed upon to ufe the verb ‘ to find,’ without coupling it with 
the particle ‘ up;’ thus, he fays, * We'll find thee up a ftaff ; 
—‘ go find me up the Jew;’—* Will no one find me the Dervis 
up ;’—* I with to find him up that may convert her,’ &c. &c. 
The phrafe occurs at leaft twenty times; and whether it be bor- 
rowed from the idiom of the original, or invented by the tranf- 
lator, muft certainly be allowed to poflefs fingular grace and 
animation. 

We have now exhibited enough, we conceive, of this drama, 
to fatisfy the greater part of our readers, that, in fpite of fome 
Jate alarming fymptoms, there is good reafon for holding, that 
there is {till a confiderable difference between the national talte of 
Germany and of this courtry. ‘The piece before us, has not on- 
ly been a favourite aéting play for thefe laft fix and twenty years, 
but it is confidered as one of the beft produétions of their cele- 
brated Lefling, who is vaunted as the pureft and moft elegant 
of their dramatic writers, and has long been the idol of thofe 
who cry down Schiller and Kotzebue as caricaturifts. The 
tranflation is from the pen of Mr Taylor of Norwich, whofe 
admirable verfions of Lenore, and of the Iphigenia in Tauris, 
have placed him at the head of all our tranflators from that 


language. 


Art. XII. Englifh Lyrics. Third Edition. By William Smyth, 
Fellow of St Peter’s College, Cambridge. 12mo. pp. 150. 
London, 1806. 


HIS is a very elegant and pleafing little volume: the work evi- 
dently of a man of refined tafte and amiable difpofitions, 

The character of the poetry is delicacy wather than force, ten- 
dernefs 
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dernefs rather than enthufiafm, and a fort of contemplative mora- 
lity, fomewhat * ficklied o’er with the pale caft of thought,’ in- 
ftead of ihe itrong emotions and lofty conceptions of the bolder 
lyric. The author holds dalliance with the Mufe, but is not pof- 
fefled by her; he rather guides his genius, than is impelled by 
it; and ftands too much in dread of faults, to attain many of the 
greater beauties. ‘There is nothing of narrative, and very little 
of character or manners in his volume. It is made up of diffec- 
tions of the finer feelings, refle€tions on innocent unhappinefs, 
and allegorical tketches of the paflions by which life is governed. 
The compofition is fometimes jilnedt by the beautiful workings 
of fancy, and fometimes debafed | by the affectation of unneceflary 
refinement. In fhort, if the reader can form to himfelf the idea 
of a middle fivle, between the capricious prettinefs of Shenftone, 
and the bold and abitraé&t perfonifications of Collins, he will have 

ined a very juft conception, we think, of the ftyle of Mr 
Smyth’s Englifh Lyrics. 

It was a bold attempt to infcribe an * Ode to Pity,’ after the 
author we have juft mentioned ; ; yet the following ftanzas are ele- 


gant. 


r ¢ O Pity! all my fighs are thine, 
My follies paute, my bofom warms, 
My mufing griefs to blifs refine, 
Wheue’er I mark thy forrowing forms ; 
The love-lorn maid that long believed. 
Now {inking lone, now undece ived, 
—Or him, ’mid fortune’s gathering gloom, 
Condemned the fmile of blifs to wear, 
While baf fh. ->d hope, poe rankling care, 


His generous heart confume. 


The exile grey, when ftart to view 
The tears, that fpeak the exiled foul ; 
The mother, as fhe bids adieu, 
And turns, her anguifh to control ; 
The hectic form, the beauteous maid, 
That jutt as life its charm difplay’d, 
To death devoted, glides away, 
With brilliant eye, that watery gleams, 
While {till the rofy fpeétre dreams 
Of many a morrow gay. p- 67, 68. 
The _— lines exprefs a common thought; but exprefs it, 
we think, h great tendernefs and beauty. 
An J Julia! muft that morrow come, 
When I in anguifh fhall behold 
That cheek with animated bloom 
No longer warm—pale, fhrunk—and cold— 
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Thofe lips, whence I fuch kifles fteal, 
Robb’d of their dye and honied ftore, 
No more to make one proud appeal, 
Or fpeak one tempting challenge more ? 


Ah! muft that hour at length arrive, 
When I may prefs that hand fo fai, 
Now to my flighteft touch alive, 
Yet feel no pulfes trembling there ? 
Nor more thofe eyes of foften'’d biue 
With liguid fondnefs fparkling beam, 
But feem their long, their laft adieu, 
In every faded iook to gleam. 


In fome dread feafon of defpair, 
Mutt keen difeafe, muit waiting pain, 
Scize e’en thy form? and Ll be near, 
To count the fighs that moan in vain ; 
Wipe thy damp brow, with trembling hand, 
See o’er thy frame Death’s tremors creep, 
Pale o’er thy finking ruin ftand, 
And feel the grief that cannot weep.’ p. 26, 27. 
The next is in a more cheerful and familiar tone. 
¢ True, Laura, true! | own with pain, 
That goodnefs oft muft toil in vain, 
Thy beauteous charge, the orphan maid, 
But ill thy generous care repaid ; 
{ow could the haplefs truant flee 
From peace, and innocence, and thee? 
Oft as we ftray, this cottage nigh, 
[ feel how juft thy pafling figh 


iad maf : 
Thou canit not from this feene below, 
Chafe every vice and every woe ; 
"Thou canft not wave a fairy wand, 


Nor nature change, nor fate command ; 
Oh! fafter will the weed appear, 

ential 

4 Didi 


art of thine the flower can rear, 


1 
f} 
i 


owers by thee may learn to blow, 
And weeds lefs rank, lefs widely grow. 


Look round, my love, this hamlet fee, 

Its virtues all are reared by thee ; 

From thee tts follies would retreat, 

Its vices fear thy glance to meet ; 

To thee the young for learning bend, 

The poor have marked thee for their friend ; 
And every grief to thee appeals, 

Which pity foothes or bounty heals, 
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See, as we pafs, each peafant’s eye 
Gives thee a praife no gold can buy ; 
Yon rofy child at diftance view, 
Preparing all in order due, 
With courtfey grave to ftop thy way, 
And it fhall look fo proudly gay, 
Soon as thy foft falute it hears, 
Soon as thy {mile its homage cheers.” _p. 76—78. 
The following is quite lively ; and is the only gaycty, we be- 
lieve, in the volume. 
*¢ The Soldiers are coming, ’’ the villagers cry, 
All trades are fufpended to fee us pals by ; 
Quick flies the glad found to the maiden up ftairs, 
In a moment difmifs’d are her broom and her cares; 
Outttretched is her neck, till the Soldiers the fees, 
From her cap the red ribbon plays light in the breeze, 
But lighter her heart plays, as nearer we come, 
And redder her cheek at the found of the Drum. 


The veteran half dozing awakes at the news, 

Hobbles out, and our column with triumph reviews ; 

Near his knee, his young grandfon, with ecitacy hears 

Of majors, and generals, and fierce brigadiers ; 

OF the marches he took, and the hardthips he knew, 

OF the battles he Sonat i nd the foes that he flew; 

‘Yo his heart {pirits new in wild revelry come, 

And make one rally more at the found of the Drum.’ p. 102=3., 

Chere are fome things finical, however, and fome unmeaning, 
in thefe poems. In fome verfes on the Liverpool Afylum, the 
fimple circumftance of the blind being led about by children, or 
obliged to grope their way with fticks, lofes all its pathos by aa 
attempt to exprefs it with dignity. 

* Eiclplete, as they flowly ftray, 

Childhood points their cheerlefs way 5 

Or the wand exploring ¢ aes 

Falt’ ring Reps, where fear prefides.” . 29. 

In the delineation of fuch objedts, we are pertedtly fatisfied, 
that the fchool of Southey and Coleridge is right, and that the 
whole effect of the reprefentation mult depend on the humble 
fimplicity of the flatement. 

The following {tanza feems rather to have been formed on the 
model of the love fong by a perfon of quality. 

* Soft Cherub of the fouthern breeze, 
O if aright I tune the reed 
Which thus thine ear would hope to pleafe, 


By fimple lay, and humble meed.’ pp. 2. 
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The concluding verfes of this poem, however, are pretty; 
and with them we fhall finith our extra@ts. 
* I court thee, thro’ the glimmering air, 
When morning fprings from flumbers fill, 
And waving bright his golden hair, 
Stands tiptoe on yon eaftern hill. 


I court thee, when at noon reclined, 
I watch the murmuring infe& throng 
In many an airy f{piral wind, 
Or filent climb the leaf alo ng. 
I court thee when the flow’rets clofe, 
And drink no more receding light 
And when calm eve to foft repofe, 
Sinks on the bofom of the night. 
And when beneath the moon’s pale beam, 
Alone mid fhadowy rocks I roam, 
And waking vifions round me gleam, 
Of beings and of worlds to come, 
Smooth glides with thee my penfive hour, 
Thou warm’tt to life my languid mind ; 
Thou cheer’& a frame with genial power, 
That droops in every ruder wind. 
Breathe, Cherub! breathe! once foft and warm, 
Like thine the gale of Fortune blew, 
How has the defulating ftorm 
Swept all I gazed on from my view ! 
Unfeen, unknown, I wait my doom, 
The haunts of men indignant flee, 
Hold to my heart a liftlefs gloom, 
And joy but in the mufe and thee.” p. 3, 4. 

Upon the whole, we think thefe Englith i! yrics very amiable 
and innocent. ‘The author does not perhap s poflefs any extraor- 
dinary vigour or originality of genius; nor are his i images deli- 
neated with that pencil * whofe colours are the light of fetting 
funs;’ but they have great harmony and grace of difpofition, 
and are finifhed with all the foftnefs and tendernefs of a moon- 
light landfcape. The author repeatedly exprefles an ambition to 
be popular among the ladies ; and we think he is well qualified 
to fucceed; at any rate, we can confcientioufly recommend his 
book to all our fair readers, as fully better fuited for their perufal 
than the Lyrics of Mr Moore. 
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Art. XIII. The Life of Thomas Dermody: interfperfed with 
Pieces of Original Poetry, many exhibiting unexampled prematu- 
rity of genuine poetical Talent; and containing a feries of Corre- 
fpondence with feveral eminent Charaéters. By James Grant 
Raymond. ‘Two Volumes 12mo. pp. 600. London, 1806. 


TT RE is a celebrated fort of fnuff, the name of which, we 

think, conveys a pretty exact idea of the hero of this extra- 
rdinary biography: but it is more polite to his patrons and ad- 
mirers to fay, that thefe volumes contain the hiftory of another 
Savage—born in a lower rank of life, and earlier fet loofe from 
the.reftraints of difcipline and morality. 

It is lamentable to think how little the treatment of perfons who 
labour under the complicated difeafes of poverty, poetry, and want 
of principle, is yet underftood in this country. ‘The common me- 
thod has hitherto been, to encourage the immorality by indulgence, 
to reprefs the poetry by extravagant and pernicious applaufes, and 
to exafperate the fymptoms of poverty by thoughtlefs and unmea- 
fured profufion, fuccee :d by defertion and neglect. The cafe of 
the unhappy patient before us, appears indeed to have been very 
defperate ; and it is but juttice to his patrons to fay, that many of 
them appear to have followed a very rational fyftem of cure: it 
failed however entirely, partly through the original bad conttitu- 
tion of the fubjeét, and partly through the mifmanagement of 
certain of his romantic admirers. We look upon the publication 
of thefe two thick volumes (with the threat of as many more), 
and the ftyle of bombaftic encomium in which they are written, 
as a confiderable impertinence in relation to tatte, fenfe, and mo- 

rality: but the ftory they contain is curious, and not altogether 
uninftructive. ‘The fymptoms are common enough in forward 
and ill educated youth; but they are fo unufually violent in this 
particul: ir cafe, as to render it an object of intereft. 

Thomas Dermody was the fon of a tippling fchoolmafter in the 
weft of Ireland ; and copied all his father’s accomplifhments with 
fo premature an alacrity, that, before he was ten years of age, if 
we are to believe this minute chronicler, he was an excellent 
claffical fcholar—and a confirmed drunkard. At this early age, 
he is faid to have compofed a monody on the death of a brother, 
which is inferted in this work, and certainly indicates an aftonifh- 
ing prematurity in the arts of compofition and verfification, al- 
though, in fubitance, it is little more than a cento from the 
Lycidas and other minor poems of Milton. As we think this 
nearly as good as any of the produdtions of his maturer age, we 
hall infert a few lines as a {pecimen of his infantine powers, 


‘ Ah! 
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¢ Ah! no: of fimple ftru€ture was his lay ; 
Yet unprofan’d with trick of city art; 
Pure from the head, and glowing from the heart.— 
Thou dear memorial of a brother’s love, 
Sweet flute, once warbled to the lift’ning grove, 
And matfter’d by his fkilful hand, 
How fhall I now command 
The hidden charms that lurk within thy frame, 
Or tell his gentle fame ? 
Yet will I hail, unmeet, his ftar-crown’d fhade ; 
And beck his rural friends, a tuneful throng, 
To mend the uncouth lay, and join the rifing fong. 
Ah! I remember well yon oaken arbour gay, 
Where frequent at the purple dawn of morn, 
Or ’neath the beetling brow of twilight grey, 
We fate, like rofes twain upon one thorn, 
Telling romantic tales, of defcant quaint, 
Tinted in various hues with fancy’s paint : 
And I would hearken, greedy of his found, 
Lapt in the bofom of foft ecltacy, 
Till, lifting mildly high 
Her modeft frontlet from the clouds around, 
Silence beheld us bruife the clofing flow’rs, 
Meanwhile the thed her pure ambrofial fhow’re.” p. 6—7. 
Before he had completed his eleventh year, this youthful min- 
ftrel determined to break from the bondage of his father’s houfe, 
to feek for adventures and fame in the metropolis; and fet out 
accordingly, with one fhirt and two fhillings in his pocket. As 
an example of the abfurd ftyle in which his biographer has chofen 
to deliver his narrative, and an apology for quoting no more 
from him as we proceed, we give the following minute account 
of his outfet. 
¢ He had painted to himfelf the pleafures of the capital in all the 
voluptuous tints of a warm and juvenile imagination: and was fully 
perfuaded that it was the emporium of felicity; where the union of 
virtue, fatisfactipn, and ufeful amufement, was to be found. With his 
fenfes wrapt in this delightful reverie, he ftrayed many miles before he 
perceived that he had lott his way. However, looking on this as a fa- 
vourable interpofition of fortune, after a fhort paufe, he broke off bold- 
Ty towards the road; and cafting a laft look on his native village, 
which now feemed finking behind the neighbouring trees, he fhed a tear 
of affe€tionate regret, which was foon dried by a {mile of fervid expec- 
tation, While pleafingly contemolating the fcenes which his fancy fug- 
gefted, he foon beguiled a great extent of ground, for defire gave ad- 
ditional vigour to his exertions. At laft he recolleGed that it would 
be proper for him to leok about for a lodging: but no token of any 
fuch retreat could he difcover, except the languid glimmer of a Wee 
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cottage ftanding in a dark avenue ; and to this he turned with the ut- 
moft fpeed.” Vol. I. p. 11. 12. 

He meets with a funeral, a merry parifh clerk, and a carrier, 
on this expedition; and, by the good offices of the latter, is fafe- 
ly depofited in the heart of the city of Dublin. There he is 
picked up by two ftall bookfellers, the one of whom wants to 
make him a fort of tutor to his fon, and the other attempts to 
employ him as a fhop-boy; but his irritability, and love of drink- 
ing, render him unfit for either fituation; and he fortunately at- 
tracts the notice of Dr Houlton, who takes him into his houfe, 
furnifhes him with books, and exhibits him to his friends as a 
prodigy of learning and ingenuity. He takes it violently amifs, 
however, that the good Dodtor objects to his reading in bed, 
and mutters fomething heroic as to the horrors of dependence. 
The Doétor being forced to go to a different part of the king- 
dom, gives him much good advice, and a handfome fum of 
money, and leaves him again to his own difcretion. 

This money, though {till under twelve years of age, he im- 
mediately {pends in low debauchery, and then takes fhelter 
with a painter whom he had feen at Dr Houlton’s houfe, and 
condefcends to act as his errand-boy, and to wath the brufhes 
and heat the fize-pots of his mafter, when he was employed 
in painting fome fcenes at the playhoufe. In this fituation, he 
produced a poem on the performers, which excited great at- 
tention in the green-room, and procured him, in particular, 
the pdtronage of Mr Owenfon, who charitably took him home 
to his own houfe, and exerted all his influence to procure. him 
fome permanent eftablifhment. Dr Young, Profefflor of Na- 
tural Philofophy in the College, undertook to fuperintend his 
ftudies; but he foon deferted his inftruétor, and went about 
idling, while he induced his benevolent patron to believe that he 
was diligent in his attendance. The deteGtion of this duplicity 
occafioned a degree of difguft; and Mr Owenfon was glad to 
transfer his wayward pupil to the Rev. G. Auftin, who now 
kindly undertook to board and inftruét him. By this gentie- 
man’s intereft, a fub{cription was fet on foot for publifhing a 
collection of his poems, before he was fourteen years of age: a 
confiderable fum was collected, and the infant poet was intro- 
duced, like the Young Rofcius of his day, into all the literary 
and fafhionable circles of the metropolis. His inherent profli- 
gacy, however, was, if poffible, ftill more wonderful than his 
carly acquirements ; and his partial biographer relates with re- 
gret, that neither the example of his benefactors, nor the dread 
of their difpleafure, could, even at this early age, overcome: his 
decided attachment to low company, and the moft grofs and 
brutal debauchery. ‘To thefe ftrange and difgufting excefles, he 
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feéms to have’ added’ the practice of habitual falfehood. He 
was detected in a very barefaced impofition of this nature, and 
degraded for it by his patron from the parlour to the kitchen, 
where he wrote fome libellous and ungrateful verfes againft him, 
which excited the refentment of that gentleman fo exceflively, 
that he returned all the fubfcriptions he had collected for him— 
burned his poems, and turned him out of his doors. He then 
made various applications for money, to thofe who had honour- 
ed him with their fubfcriptions, and, by the good offices of his 
friend Mr Owenfon, was taken into the protection of the Dow- 
ager Countefs of Moira. 

This lady, who feems to have been the moft intelligent of 
all his patrons, removed him immediately from the metropolis, 
and placed him in the family of the Reverend Mr Boyd at 
Killeagh, where, for a period of two years, the fupported him 
in the moft liberal manner, and endeavoured to reclaim him 
by the moft earneft and appropriate advice. His partial bio- 
grapher, however, is forced to admit, that even in this re- 
treat, he fpeedily gave way to his inherent propenfities to 
intemperance and low company, and fpent the greater part of 
his time caroufing in the alehoufe with the parifh clerk, the 
village tailor, and all the diffipated ruftics in the neighbourhood. 
The reftraint under which he was held by the fuperintendance of 
his reverend tutor, appears'to have difguited him with the tranquil 
and fecure life which he now lived; and, with the native reftlefs- 
nefs of a vagrant and diforderly perfon, he began to hanker af- 
ter the tumult and adventure of that precarious and mendicant 
exiftence from which he had juft been refcued. He proceeded, 
accordingly, not only to fcandalize his benefaftrefs by new ex- 
ceffés of irregularity, but to fatigue and infult her by clamorous 
lamentations over the bondage in which he was held, and de- 
mands for the independence to which he had been taught to look 
forward. We have great pleafure in inferting the anfwer which 
this excellent and benevolent perfon returned to thefe turbulent 
effufions. Inftead of the paflion and pettifhnefs of difappointed 
felfithnefs or romance, it indicates the fteady juftice of an en 
lightened and benevolent mind. 

«¢ Lady Moira informs Thomas Dermody, that Mr Berwick (who is 
in the country) has tranfmitted to her a letter which Dermody had writ- 
ten to him, and that fhe has alfo received that which Dermody has writ- 
ten to her; both letters intimating his defire and defign to withdraw 
himfelf from Lady Moira’s dire¢tion, and confequent proteétion. Lady 
Moira makes not the leaft objection to that determination ; and has en- 
clofed to Mr Boyd ten guineas, that he may enter upon his future 
fchemes, and follow his own purfuits, not totally in a deftitute con 
dition, 

« Lady 
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« Lady Moira had hoped, that from his refidénce with the Rev. Mr 
Boyd, he would not only have acquired literary information, but alfo in 
thie courfe of two years, from the influence of mature reafon, have at- 
tained to the prudent refletion of how incumbent it was for him to 
practife an exact condud, to efface the prejudices his former behaviour 
had impreffed. What attainments he has made in literature, it is not 
in her power to decide: fhe is perfuaded that it could only arife from 
his own negligence, if he has not profited from Mr Boyd’s inftructions. 
That he has not received any benefit from reflection, the ftyle of impro- 
priety which runs through his letters plainly evinces. Lady Moira 
warns him, that the waywardnefs of his nature, and the ill-founded de- 
gree of felf-conceit he indulges himfelf in refpecting his genius, will 
prevent his ever having friends, or arriving at fuccefs, through the courfe 
of his future life, unlefs he alters his condué and his fentiments. 

« As Dermody has thought proper to withdraw himfelf from her di- 
rection and protection in a manner equally ungracious and abfurd, Lady 
Moira informs him that the donation which accompanies this note, is 
the lait attention or favour that he is ever to expect from Lady Moira, 
or any of her family.” Vol. [. p. 252-3. 

Immediately upon receiving this note, the infatuated boy grafp- 
ed the money with eagernefs, indited a farewel ode to his friends 
at the alehoufe, and rufhed again into the miferies and profligacy 
of the metropolis. Here he was foon reduced to beggary; and 
begged: however, by the afliftance of Mr Owenfon, he printed a 
volume of poems, and was patronized by Mr Grattan, Mr Flood, Mr 
Monk Mafon, and various other perfons of notoriety ; but his in- 
curable propenfities alienated all his protectors in fucceflion, and 
indeed made all pecuniary afliftance unavailing. Although he had 
written a foolifh revolutionary pamphlet, the late Lord Kilwarden, 
then attorney-general, was pleafed to intereft himfelf in his behalf; 
and although, on the firft vifit, he was carried dead drunk from the 
table, carried his munificence fo far as to engage apartments for 
him in the College, and make offer of defraying the whole of his 
expences, befides allowing him 3ol. a year for pocket-money. 
This moft liberal and generous offer he had the unpardonable folly 
to refufe, for no other reafon that appears, but that he entertain- 
ed an abhorrence of all regular application, fobriety, or polifhed 
fociety. ‘The Attorney-General, of courfe, withdrew his patron- 
age from fo perverfe a profligate, and he had recourfe again to 
beggary and occafional poetry. 

He had not yet wearied out Irifh indulgences Mr Smith and 
Mr Emerfon now undertook to provide for him: but becaufe 
they ventured fometimes to remonftrate with him on _ his 
irregularities, he fuddenly withdrew himfelf from their notice, 
and ¢ abandoned himfelf,’ as our author expreffes ity * to the 
moft depraved fociety, whofe’ purfuits and enjoyments were 
both difreputable and pernicious.’ Deferted at laft even by 
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thofe bafe affociates, he wandered about for many weeks without 
any habitation, or any means of fubfiftence, ‘ but the cafual do- 
nations which his wretched appearance extorted from the humani- 
ty of thofe to whom he prefented mean petitions.’ In this fitua- 
tion he meditated a vifit to London, ahd wrote fome abufive and 
feurrilons verfes upon that country which had fo long tolerated 
and fupported his vices by its liberal and long-fuffering munifi- 
cence. In his drunken fits he was twice enlilted by a crimpin 
ferjeant, and twice fet at liberty by his friends; but, upon falling 
into this fcrape for the third time, it was judged proper by Lord 
Moira and his other patrons, that he fhould be allowed to remain, 
for fome time at Jeaft, in the ranks, to try whether military dif. 
cipline might not effect that reformation which had proved im- 
practicable by any other method. 

For aconfiderable time there feemed to be good ground for 
hoping that this experiment would prove fuccefsful ;—he was pro- 
moted to be a ferjeant for good behaviour, and at laft, upon the 
failing of the Englifh army for Flanders, was appointed by Lord 
Moira fecond lieutenant to a waggon corps, and ferved abroad, with 
no diicredit or remarkable irregularity, for the long period of four 
years. On the reduétion of this army he was put upon half-pay, 
which fecured him a regular annuity of 321. 

The beneficence of the Earl of Moira now induced him to pro- 
vide for his accommodation, and put him in the way of literary 
advancement ; but he fquandered the liberal fupplies of his pro- 
tector, and returning to the purfuits of low debauchery, was very 
foon reduced to prifon, from which he was only releafed by the 
kindnefs of his patron. He was no fooner at liberty, than all 
thoughts of reformation vanifhed ;—he mortgaged his half-pay, 
boarded himfelf with a drunken Irifh cobler in Weftminfter, and 
fpent his days and nights in the moft offenfive intemperance with 
him and his affociates. Lord Moira, though he never deferted 
him entirely, was now forced to abandon the idea of bringing hint 
forward to public notice. 

In 1800 he publifhed a colleftion of his poems; but he was 
now twenty-five years of age; and the public, that had clapped 
and fhouted the infant poet, did not find any fubject for rapturous 
admiration in the improved produétion of the man. He was foon 
naked and deftitute again, and then applied to Sir James Bland 
Burges. Sir James gave him a draught on his banker for ten 
pounds; and as foon as he had got home, Dermody wrote a 
letter, {tating that he had loft the draught by the way, and re- 
quefting to have another of equal value. On fending to the 
banker, Sir James found that the firft draught had been prefent- 
ed and paid to the poet, who makes a moft awkward apology 
for the impofition, and is again received into favour. By the 
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jnterceflion of this new patron, he was now recommended to the 
confideration of the Literary Fund ; and received a fupply of money 
and clothes, that feemed to put him, fora time at leatt, beyond 
the reach of expofure. Our readers, however, will perceive, 
from uy following extract, how greatly his mifconduét exozeded 
all ordinary calculation. 

¢ As he was now well dreft, apparently relieved from his embarraffments, 
and with favourable profpects opening to him, his friends entertained a 
hope that he would have difcretion enough to make a good ufe of his 
profperity, But this expeétation was very thort-lived. Within a week 
after he had appeared in his new clothes, as Sir James Burges waz fit- 
ting in the evening in his library, he heard a loud noife and a violent 
altercation in his hall. On going out to inquire the caufe of fuch an 
unufual tumult, he found Dermody ftruggling with two of his fervants, 
who endeavoured to prevent him from forcing his way into the boufe. 
And, indeed, his appearance was fuch as completely to juftify them ; 
for he was literally in rags, was covered with mud (in which it appeared 
that he had been juft rolled), had a black eye, and a frefh wound on his 
head from which the blood trickled down his breaft; and, to crown the 
whole, was fo drunk as to be hardly able to fland or fpeak. As foon 
as Sir James could recognize him, he releafed him from the hands of his 
fervants ; and conduéting him into his library, inquired the reafon of 
his appearing in fucha condition. Dermody accounted for his being fo 
ill dreft, by faying that he had pawned his new clothes. As for his 
dirt and wounds, he faid he had been arrefted and carried toa fpunging- 
houfe, where he had been drinking with the bailiffs, and writing a 
poem which he wifhed to take to Sir James, but they would not let 
him ; fo that he had watched his opportunity, and flipped off; but had 
been overtaken by them, and obliged to fight his way.’ II. 169=70. 

The compaflion of Sir James with{tood this exhibition ; inal he 
perfiited in his attention to this devoted bacchanal, till his repeated 
mifconduct and fhamelefs folicitations at laft wearied out his be- 
nevolence, and fhut his ears to his entreaties. The way in which 
he now lived, may be judged of from the following patfages. 

¢ At one time he might be feen in his garret in company’ with his 
hofts the cobler and his wife, and fome attic lodger of equal confe- 
quence, regaling on a goofe which his induftry had roafted by a ftring 
in his own apartment; while the pallet-bed, which {tood in a corner, 
was ftrewed with various vegetables ; the fire-fide decorated with nume- 
rous foaming pots of porter ; an d the cobler’s work-Itool, boot-leg, 
lap- ftone, &c, were commodioufly placed as feats. Qa another occa- 
fion, in fome neighbouring alchoufe, sotertsining the fame perfonages 
with the various rarities which reforte of this defcription generally af- 
ford ; where, as the aftonifhed gueits, enveloped in clouds of -fmoke, 
fat liftening with rapture to the eloquence of Dermody, the hoft was to 
be difcovered i in the back ground applauding g with one e while his 
other dexteroufly fcored an addititional item to the bill.’ 223-4. 
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* At another time, his biographer having occafion to call for him, 
on entering the houfe his ears were affailed by violent plaudits and 
huzzas, which appeared to iffue from the attic flory. Having little 
curiofity to inquire into the caufe of thefe extraordinary rejoicings, he 
only requefted to fee Dermody. The good woman of the houfe quick- 
ly difpatched a meffenger to give the proper information ; and the au- 
thor was foon ufhered into a room, at the top of which fat Dermody in 
a new {uit of clothes, furrounded by half a fcore of the landlord’s {mok- 
ing acquaintances ; the table flrewed with tobacco, pipes, anda plenti- 
ful flow of wine and fpirits ; and the fideboard loaded with bottles, the 
late contents of which had left the members of this elevated fociety in a 
flate of equal jollity and confufion.’ Il. 225-6. 

We add but one trait more. 

* A few days previous to writing this letter, Dermody had dined in 
Piccadilly ; when the author, percetving his fhoes and ftockings to 
be in a very bad condition, fent and purchafed a pair of each, which 
Dermody put into his pocket with the intention of wearing them the 
following morning. The next evening, however, he made his appear- 
ance without either fhoes, flockings, hat, neckcloth, or waiftcoat ; and 
in a ftate of intoxicatton not to be endured. He had pledged the thoes 
and flockings, got drunk with the money, and ina fray in the ftreets 
had loft his other neceffaries. He entered the houfe in this ftate, told 
his tale, threw on the floor the duplicate of the articles he had pledged, 
demanded other apparel, was refufed, {wore a few oaths, threatened to 
deitroy a fideboard of glafs, alarmed the whole family, was turned out 
of doors, and during the remainder of the night took fhelter in a fhed 
fitted up for fome cattle in one of the fields leading from Weftminiter to 
Chelfea.? Vol. 11. Note, p. 229-30. 

His laft patron was Lord Sidmouth, who enabled him to bring 
cut another volume of poetry in 1802, and contributed liberally 
to his comfort and relief. But no admonitions could withhold 
Dermody many hours from the pot-houfe, and no money could 
keep him many days from the gaol. His conftitution at laft gave 
way under the preflure of fo many irregularities ; he ran from 
his creditors and benefactors, to a miferable cottage in the vil- 
we st of Sydenham, where he expired, in July 1802, at the age 
of 2 
' Such i is the hiftory of Thomas Dermody; whofe adventures 
are chronicled in thefe volumes with as much minutenefs as if 
he had been a paragon of worth and accomplifhment, and whofe 
genius is trumpeted forth as if it had outfhone that of all his po- 
etical predecefiors. We confefs that we do not perceive the utili- 
ty of fuch a publication ; and that we look with fome degree of 
difapprobation on the patronage and indulgence which was lavifh- 
ed upon fucha wretch as Dermody. Of his poetical productions, 
we know nothing more than is contained in thefe volumes ; but 
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they are fufficient to fatisfy us that his talents were of an inferior 
defcription. He has confiderable {weetnefs of verfification, and 
a copious and eafy flow of expreflion; but we find little original 
in his conceptions: he is a great copyilt; and, where he does not 
give way to a vein ef puerile parody, or vulgar mock heroic, 
feems generally contented with amplifying, in loofe and declama- 
tory language, the ideas which he borrows from our moft popular 
authors. After all, it is by no means fo difficult to write toler- 
able poetry, as the world appears to imagine; nor is the merit 
of this kind of labour fo great, in our apprehenfion, as to atone 
for the want of common decency, or to monopolize the charity 
on which virtuous misfortune has fo much ftronger a claim. 
There are quantities of poetry as good as moft of Dermody’s, 
which pafs quietly to oblivion every fix months, without .ever 
being miiled by the world, and when his name ceafes to be heard 
of, which will happen, we doubt not, in four or five years, in 
{pite of the ftir occafioned by his eccentricities, we rather think 
that the ftate of our poetical readers will be more gracious, than 
that of the prefent generation. In fhort, we cannot help ful- 
pecting that it is more to our national vanity, and our talte for 
monfters of all defcriptions, than to any tender fympathies for 
the fufferings of genius, that we fhould afcribe the profufe and 
unmerited bounty which was poured into the purfe of this pro- 
digy of verfe and debauchery. For our own parts, we think it 
would have been quite as well for the world, and much better 
for himfelf, if he had been allowed to follow out his natural 
progrefs, from the houfe of correction to the gallows; or, at any 
rate, if he had been left under the wholefome difcipline of the 
fergeants and drummers in the ranks of Lord Granard’s regi- 
ment of foot. 


Art. XIV. Paradis Perdu. Traduit par Jacques De Lille, &c. 
Paris et Londre. 1805. 


N R De Litte, the moft famous of living poets, has, in the de- 
cline of life, undertaken a tranflation of the moft celebrated 
of Englifh poems. ‘The merits of Paradife Loft, indeed, are not 
confined to England alone; they have been fo univerfally felt and 
acknowledged throughout Europe, that many critics have gone 
the length of comparing the author with the moft illuftrious 
poets of antiquity ; and few have fcrupled to place him on the 
fame pedeftal with the great Italian poets of the middle age. 
In attempting to lay before the public our remarks on this tranf- 
lation, we are aware that we may appear to have undertaken a 
14 tafk 
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tafk of great delicacy. Fortunately, however, fome of thofe cir. 
duit Ralices, which at firft fight feem to threaten us with the moft 
formidable obftacles, on a nearer approach produce a very con- 
trary effect. The eftablifhed reputation of Milton confiderably 
alleviates our labours. His excellences and his defeéts have been 
fo frequently and fo ably canvafled, and his merits as an epic 
poet have been fo accurately afvertained, that it would be fuper- 
fluous to attempt to add to the numerous criticifms on this fubje& 
that are already in the poffeflion of the public. Mr De Lille’s re- 
putation, too, as a poet, Is very generally underftood, * Multa virum 
meritis fuftentat fama tropxis.’ The work, however, immediately 
under our confideration, differs materially from any that he has 
hitherto fent forth into the world, fince it is in this that he has 
for the firft time deferted his ordinary {tyle of poetry, and has at- 
tempted to foar, on a loftier and more adventurous wing, into re- 
gions he had never penetrated before. It remains, therefore, for 
us to examine, how far he was qualified for this attempt, and 
how he has fucceeded in the execution of it. 

It is fearcely neceflary, we truit, to fay that we are actuated 
by no illiberal prejudice, when we ftate the ftyle and character 
of French poetry to be among the greateft difficulties Mr De Lille 
had to encounter. Differing, as the French language does from 
our own, it is {till the fair atid honourable rival of it. Each hag 
its characteriftic excellences, each its characteriftic defeéts ; and, 
whatever may be our opinion of their comparative merits, it 
would be abfurd to deny the excellence of that language, which, 
with the fingle ee of England, is more or lefs the language 
of polifhed fociety throughout all the countries of Purope- This 
general diffufion, indeed, may be partly owing to the extended 
power and political neue of the French natior 15 but it muft in 
full greater part be attributed to its own intrinfic merit, and 
to its delicacy and perfpicuity, which fo peculiarly adapt it to the 
purpofes of converfation and bufinefs. It is not with canverfation 
or bufinefs, however, that we are now concerned; and we fhall 
not be accufed, we belicve, of any national injuftice to the po- 
etical merits of the French, if we afflert that it is not fo well 
calculated for the loftier flights of poetry as the Spanifh, the Ita- 
lian, or the Englifh. Much may be faid, certainly, for the lan- 
guage of a Corneille, a Racine, and a Voltaire; and all that we 
ferioufly pretend to maintain is, that the ftyle and charaéter of 
French poetry is not only very different from the ftyle and charac- 
ter of Englifh poetry, but that it is peculiar to the nation to which 
it belongs. Neither Italy nor England, we admit, have ever pro- 
duced an author exactly of the fame calibre as Racine; and 
France, on the other hand, never has, and probably never will, pro- 
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duce poets at all refembling Dante or Ariofto, Shakefpeare or 
Milton. 

The impediment, then, of his native language, was the firft 
Mr De Lille had to ftruggle with; the next feems to grow out 
of this, and to be as it were a part of it, viz. the neceflity of 
thyme. No difficulty more ferrous can prefent itfelf to the 
tranflator of a work written in Englith blank verfe, than to be 
obliged to terminate each couplet by a chime of founds; and the 
ftyle and character of Milton is, of all our poets except Shake- 
{fpeare, the moft abhorrent from this neceflary appendage to 
French verfification. We remarked in a former Number, that 
the manner of Thomfon afforded certain facilities to a rhyming 
tranflator, beyond any other of our writers in blank verfe. With 
Miiton, however, the cafe is exa€tly the reverfe ;—his character- 
iftic excellences—his characteriltic defe&ts, are moft repugnant 
to it. The fublimity of his conceptions—the boldnefs of his 
metaphors—the ftrength and propriety of his expreffions—the 
harmonious ftruéture of his periods—and even his oftentatious 
parade of learning, all render it peculiarly difficult to reconcile 
him to the fhackles of rhyme. 

It only remains, then, to confider, whether there is any thing 
peculiar to Mr De Lille’s ftyle of verfification, which would 
enable him to rife above the difficulties a French tranflation of 
Paradife Loft would naturally have to contend againft. Mr De 
Lille has, it is true, a ftyle ef his own, and poflibly may, here- 
after, be regarded as the founder of a new fchool in French 
poetry. Unfortunately, however, for his prefent purpofe, the 
genius and character of his fchool muft be regarded as molt 
oppofite to that of the great author whom he has undertaken to 
copy. The genius of Mr De Lille would have harmonized bet- 
ter with Thomfon or Cowper, with Goldfmith or Pope; he is 
moft in his element, when he is defcribing flowers, or woods, or 
gardens—but he has rarely ventured into the higher walks of 
poetry: how then could he expect to foar on the fublime pinions 
of our Milton, how 

To fing of chaos and eternal night, 

Taught by the heavenly mufe, to venture down 
The dark defcent, and up to reafcend, 

Though hard and rare—?’ 

The moft exact tranflation we ever remember to have feen, is 
that of Taffo’s Aminta by Jaraguay. We will merely cite a few 
lines, to fhew what may be expected from a comparifon of the 
whole work with the original. 

¢ Conofco la ritrofa Fanciullezza 
* Qual tu fei, tal io fui: cosi portava 
La vita, e ’! volto, ¢ cosi biondo il crine, 
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E cosi vermigliuzza havea la bocca, 
E cosi mifta col candor ja Rofa, 
Ne le guancie pienotte, € delicate 
Era il mio fommo gufto (bor me n’avveggio 
Gufto di fciocea) fol tender le reti, 
Et invefcar le panie, et aguzzare 
Il datdo aduna cote, e {niar l’orne 
E *l covil de le Fere: e, fe talhora 
Vedea guattarmi da cupido Amante, 
Chinava gli occhi, ruftica, e felvaggia, 
Piena di {degno, ¢ di vergogna, em ’era 
Mal grata la mia gratia e difpiacente 
Quanto di me piaceva altrui: pur come 
Foffe mia colpa, e¢ mia onta, e mio fcorne 
L’effen guardata amata e defiata. ” 
The tranflation is as follows : 

¢ Conozco y a la piventud efquiva : 
Afi qual eres tu’, tambien yo he fido, 
Afi tambien goce de gentileza 
De roftro hermofo, y de cabello rubio : 
Afi tuve qual tu los labios roxos 
Y¥ en mis lenas nexillas delicadas 
Mezclada afi con el jazmin la Rofa : 
Acuerdome, que folo era mi gufto 
(Que fimple gufto) componer las redes 
Armar con liga la una y otra mata, 
Dar nuevos filos en la pinedra al dardo, 
Y¥ accechar de las fieras en el bofque 
La cueva y huellas: y fi vez alguna 
Eca mi rada de lafcivo Amante 
Volvia la vifta raftica y falvage 
Al fuelo con vergiienza defdenofa 
Defplaciendome entonces la hermofura 
Tanto como 4 los otros agradata 
Qual fi fuera mi culpa 6 mi defhonra 
El fer vifta guerida y defeada. ’ 

We are ready to allow that Jaraguay had none of the difad- 
vantages to combat that Mr De Lille experienced in his tranfla- 
tion of Paradife Loft. ‘The Spanith language, far from being op- 
pofite to the Italian, is, as it were, its twin fifter, and in fome 
inftances fo nearly refembles it, as to approach almoft to an exact 
fimilarity :—the ityle and metre of ‘Laflo were equally favourable 
to him. 

To take, however, an inftance from a very carelefs work, and 
one which, upon the whole, may be confidered as ill executed, 
we mean Dryden’s tranflation of the Satires of Juvenal, we 
fhall {till find paflages here and there glittering like fcattered gems, 

which 
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which fhew how well the tranflator had imbibed the fpirit of his 
original, and how admirably calculated his language and his ge- 
nius were for the tafk he had undertaken. 
‘ Nos animorum 

Impulfu, et ceca magnaque cupidine duéti, 

Conjugium petimus—partumque uxoris—at illis 

Notum quid pueri, qualifque futura fit uxor— 

Ut tam et pofcas aliquid, voveafque facellis 

Exta, et candiduli divina tomacula porci : 

Fortem pofce animum, et mortis terrore carentem ; 

Qui fpatium vite extremum inter munera ponat 

Natura, qui ferre queat quofcunque labores 

Nefciat irafci—cuprat nihil—et potiores 

Herculis zrumnas credat, fevofque labores 

Et Venere, et cznis et plumis Sardanapali— ’” 

We blindly, by our headftrong paffions led, 

Are hot for ation, and defire to wed— 

Then with for heirs,—but to the gods alone 

Oor future offspring and our wives are known— 

Th’ audacious ftrumpet, atid ungracious fon. 

Yet not to rob the priefts of pious gain ; 

That altars be not wholly built in vain, 

Forgive the gods the reft—and ftand confined 

To health of body, and content of mind ; 

A foul that can fecurely death defy, 

And count it nature’s privilege to die, 

Serene and manly—hardened to fuftain 

The load of life, and exercifed in pain ; 

Guiltlefs of hate, and proof againtt defire ; 

That all things weighs, and nothing can admire ; 

That dares prefer the toils of Hercules, 

To dalliance, banquets, and inglorious eafe. ” 

This paflage would give an Englifh reader, though totally un- 
acquainted with Latin, an exaét idea of the ftrength and energy 
of Juvenal’s ftyle: but we have looked in vain throughout Mr 
De Lille’s tranflation of Paradife Loft, for a fingle paflage which 
might ferve to give a Frenchman an idea of Milton;—that this 
total failure muft be owing, either to the language, or to the 
tranflator, or partly to both, is clear from the different fhape our 
great poet aflumes when tranflated into other languages. The 
italian verfion of Padré Rolli, defe€tive as it is in the whole, is 
in many parts very happily executed. What, for example, can 
be more accurate than the following paflage ? 

* O fole, in whom my thoughts find all repofe,’ &c. 
down to ‘ in vain.’ Book V. line 28. 
* O folo in cui tutti ’i penfier miei trovano 
La lor tranquillita, mia gloria, ¢ mia 
Perfezzion, 
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Perfezzion, lieta il tuo volto io miro 
E il ritornato bel mattin: che in notte, 
(Notte tal, fino a quefla, ancor paflata 
To non avea) fognai—fe pur fognai 
Non gia di te, cone fovente io foglio 
Non gia dell’ opre del paflato giorno 

O delle diffegnate al di’ feguenti 

Ma d’offefa e difturbo: alla mia mente 
Ignoti fino a tal torbida notte 

Giufto preffo all arecchio, udir mi parve, 
Uno che con gentil voce m’ invita 

A paffeggiar : che fof tu, penfai. 

Ei diffe: Eva, perché dormi? or é il tempo 
E piacevole e frefco, e taciturno, 
Eccetto fol dove il filenzio cede 

Al dolce augello che di notte canta 

E che fvegliato or modela fu i rami 

La dulciffime fue note amorose, 

Pieno nell orbe fuo regna or la luna 

E con lume pia grato in mottra efpone 
Ombreggiata la taccia delle cofe, 

Ma en van, fe non fi mira,’ &e. 

From this, as well as from another extraét which we may haye 
eccafion to cite in the fequel, an Italian might know how to feel 
and appreciate fome of the characteriftic excellences of Milton, 
But in the cafe before us, the original fabric has been fo com- 
pletely diflolved, that no veftige of its magnificence remains, un- 
Jefs Mr De Lille pretends, like the pedant in Hierocles, to pro- 
duce a brick as a {pecimen of the houfe. The ideas are through- 
out enfeebled and expanded; whole paffages are omitted—others 
are entirely changed; and fome of the beft lines are thofe 
which the tranflator has interpolated, either to complete his coup- 
lets, or to fhew the fertility of his invention. Under the latter 
defcription, we fhould clafs, ‘ Mes printemps font fans graces et 
mes etés fans rofes,’ introduced into Milton’s defcription of his 
blindnefs ; and ‘ Trempoit fes pieds brillans dans des flots de 
rofee,’ added to the approach of morning in the opening of the 
fourth book. Many other additions of this fort might be cited. 
But Paradife Loft is too ftately for the frippery of thefe little or- 
naments : they are too light and trifling, ever to harmonize with 
the original grandeur of the edifice ; and are more fitted for that 
ftyle of verfification in which Mr De Lille has heretofore diflin- 
guifhed himfelf, than for epic poetry. The whole work, indeed, ap- 

ars to have been executed in great hafte, and with much care- 

ffnefs ; at leaft, it is to this circumftance alone that we can at- 
wibute the mifapprehenfion of feveral paflages, which, from 
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De Lille’s accurate knowledge of the Englith language, we fhould 
hot have expected of him. 

We thall now proceed to cite feveral extracts, as well from the 
tranflation, as from the original work. In fele&ting thefe, out 
chief obje& will be to choofe fuch as will furnith fpecimens of 
each variety of Milton’s ftyle, as, by this method, we can beft 
appeal to the unbiafled judgement of our readers as to the real 
merits of this work. We will begin with the anfwer of Satan 
to Beelzebub. 

* Fall’n Cherub! to be weak is miferable 
Doing or fuffering : but of this be fure, 
To do ought good, never will be our tafk, 
But ever to do ill our fole delight, 
As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we refift. ’ 
t Foibles guerriers, jadis Vhonneur des chérubins, 
Travailler ou fouffrir, quels que foient nos deftins ! 
Il eft dur, dit Satan, de fentir fa foibleffe. 
Que nous veut de ce Dieu la fureur vengereffe ? 
Je ne fais ; mais, crois-moi, déformais aucun bien 
N’eft plus fait pour ton coeur, n’eft plus fait pour le mien. 
Eh bien, pour affiiger ce monarque {upréme, 
Aimons ce qu’il abhorre, abhorrons ce qu’il aime.” p. 1g 1-2, 

Here the reader will perceive that Mr De Lille has had recourfe 
to a whole line to render the two words, * Fall’n.Cherub;’ and 
not only this, but we apprehend he has completely perverted the 
fenfe of the original, by making him addrefs his warriors generally 5 
whereas he is diftinétly itated to be only talking to his * neareft 
mate ;’ and fhortly afterwards, we are informed that all the reft 
of the rebellious crew ‘ lay entranced=-on the burning lake.’ 
We are at a lofs to account for the introduétion of the fourth line. 
To make amends, however, for this unneceflary addition, he 
fhortly afterwards comprefles 

‘ But fee the angry vitor hath recalled 
His minifters of vengeance, and purfuit 
Back to the gates of heaven ’— 
into one energetic line, 
« Mais vois notre vainqueur rappelle fon armée. ” 
This fpeech ended, Milton proceeds, 
¢ Thus, Satan talking to his neareft mate, 
With head uplift, above the waves and eyes 
That f{parkling blaz’d: his other parts befides, 
Prone on the flood, extending long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood ’— 
¢ Tel de fon compagnon dans les flammes plongé 
Satan aiguillonnoit & geur decouragé. 
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Sur la vague brilante il eleve fa téte ; 
Ses regards font Peclair et fa voix la tempéte. 
Sur la face des eaux, du fuperbe guerrier 
S’avance et s’elargit l’immenfe bouclier ; 
Vingt ftades font couverts de fa flottante maffe.’ p. 135. 
Here our tranflator gives more decided fymptoms of his great 
pailion for interpolation. Unfortunately, however, his invention 
has hurried him on into a direét contradiction to the fenfe of his 
original. The motion of his fhield upon the face of the lake, and 
his voice founding like a tempeft, are at all events premature, fince 
we are told a few lines afterwards, 
‘ So, ftretch’d out huge in length, th’ arch fiend lay, 
Chain’d on the burning lake, nor ever thence 
Had ris’n,’ &c. 
His head, indeed, is defcribed as ‘ uplift above the flood,’ and 
* his eyes to have blazed fparkling ;’ but the firft mention of his 
fhield was referved for another occafion, the effect of which is 
confiderably diminifhed by this anachronifm (if we may be allow- 
ed the expreflion) of Mr De Lille. The fame may be obferved 
of his addrefling his neareft mate with a voice like a tempett; 
fince we know, that it was not till he reached the fhore of th 
burning lake, that, in order to roufe his afociates, 
* He called fo loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of hell refounded. ’ 
But to proceed— 
He fcarce had fpoke, when the fuperior fiend 
Was moving toward the fhore ; his pond’rous fhield, 
Ethereal temper, mafly, large, and round, 
Behind him caft; the broad circumference 
Hung on his fhoulders like the moon, whofe orb 
Through optic glafs the Tufcan artift fees 
At evening from the top of Fefolé, 
Or in Valdarno, to defcry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains, in her {potty globe.’ 
A peine il a parlé, fon chef audacieux 
S’avance vers le lac dans un profond filence. 
Son large dos foutient un bouclier immenfe, 
Orbe prodigieux dont le vafte contour 
Semble /a/ffre des nuits, quand, du haut d’une tour 
@u du fommet des monts, ail, aidé par le verre, 
S’étonne d’y trouver l’image de la terre, 
Ses gouffres, fes rochers, {es fleuves, fee volca ns, 
Qu’un long tube montroit au Newton des Tofcans.’ p. 13 
Our readers will perceive how completely the force and Sa 
priety of this magnificent comparifon of Satan’s fhield to the 
moon are loft in this tranflation. Every thing that is particular in 
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the one is generalized in the other. The pestphoate by which 
the moon is exprefled, fadly enfeebles the idéa. ‘The omiflion of 
the evening is a great defeét ; and the fine locality of Valdarno 
and the top of Fefolé, are but ill fupplied by the * haut @ux tou 
ou du /ommet des monts. Milton makes the whole of the compa- 
rifon tend to one point, that is, the fimilarity between the orb of 
the moon and the_orb of Satan’s fhield ; whereas the tranflator 
lofes himfelf. amid the gulphs 3, rocks, rivers and volcanoes, which, 
as he happily expreffes it, a /ong tube fhews to the Newton of the 
Tufcans. Ind ignant as we muit feel at the metempfychofis to 
which this {ple ndic | paflage has been condemned, we cannot help 
fmiling at the abfurd auachronifm of making Milton introduce 
the ni m e of Newton, who did not begin to flourith till fome years 
after the publication of his poem. Our readers all remember 
the famous paffage, 
‘ Thus far thefe beyond 

Compare of mortal prowefs, yet obferv’d 

Their dread commander: He, above the reift 

In fhape and gefture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower,’ &c. Book I. 1. 586. 
This is tranflated by Mr De Lille as follows : 

Tous ces pouvoirs mortels que font-ils, comparés 

A ces rivaux du ciel contre lui conjurés ? 

Au-deffus de Jeur foule immenfe, mais docile, 

Satan, comme une tour, éléve un front tranquille 

Lui feul, ainfi qu’en force il les paffe en grandeur : 

Son front, ou s’entrevoit fon antique {plendeur, 

D’ombres et de lumicre offre un confus mélange ; 

Et fi c’eft un debris, c’eft celui d’un archange. 

Qui, lumineux encor, n’eft plus éblouiffant 

Vers Vhorizon obfcur tel le foleil naiffant 

Jette a peine, au milieu des vapeurs nébuleufes, 

De timides rayons et des lueurs douteufes ; 

Ou tel, lorfque fa feeur offufque fes clartés, 

Pale, et portant le trouble aux rois épouvantes, 

[1 épanche a regret une trifte lumiére, 

Des défaftres fameux finiftre avant-courriére ; 

Mais, a travers la nuit qui nous glace d’effroi, 

Tous les aftres encor reconnoiflent leur roi. 

Tel fe montre Satan; tel fon éclat célefte, 

Tout éclipfé qu’il eft, éclipfe tout le refte. 

Foudroyé, mais debout, trifte et majeftueux, 

Sur fon front, que du ciel ont fillonné les feux, 

Du tonnerre vengeur on voit encor les traces : 

La douleur dans fes traits a gravé fes difgraces ; 

Mais dans fon air penfif perce, a travers fon deuil, 

Le courroux révolté, l’opiniatre orgueil. 
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Cependant le remords eft dans fon cil farouche ; 

La vengeance l’aigrit, le repentir le touche ; 

Il voit avec douleur tous ces infortunés, 

Innombrables efprits dans fa chute entrainés, 
Défhérités du ciel, perdus dans ces abimes, 
Compagnons de fa faute, ou plutdt fes victimes, 

Si brillans aatrefois, éclipf¢s aujourd’hui, 

Malheureux a jamais, et malheureux par lui, 

Ainfi que fes forfaits partageant fa misere ; 

Et cependant, du ciel défiant la colére, 

Leur malheur généreux fe voue 4 fon malheur ; 

Leurs honneurs font perdus, mais non pas leur valeur : 
Tels le chéne des bois et le pin des collines, 

Dont la foudre en éclats difperfa les ruines, 

D’tine riche verdure autrefois habillés, 

Bravent encor le ciel de leurs fronts dépouillés. ’ p- 156-8, 

To exprefs the two firft lines of this paflage, Mr De Lille has 
had recourfe to a note of interrogation, one of his favourite me- 
thods of varying from the original, The two French lines literal- 
ly tranflated would ftand thus: All thefe mortal powers, what are 
they, compared to thofe rivals of heaven confpired againft it? In 
which notable verfion he has omitted that, which we apprehend 
was Milton’s leading idea in this paflage; for he intends, not 
merely to declare that all the moft powerful armies that ever were 
collected or imagined, were not to be compared with this, (evi- 
dently having the Homeric idea in view, Aaa’ ovds os Tocco: news 
ores nrixwmts Axo) 3 but he goes a ftep farther, and afferts, that 
this army, powerful and gigantic as it was, 

——_—_—_—_——— yet obferved 

Their dread commander. ’ 
The whole enumeration is intended to prepare our miiids for the 
grand portrait he is about to delineate of Satan. This idea Mr 
De Lille has wholly omitted in its proper place, probably becaufe 
he thought he had difcovered one happy word (docile), which 
would exprefs the whole of it in another fentence, and which 
would have the additional advantage of rhyming with the expref- 
fion which he had feleéted for the conclufion of the fubfequent 
line. Nor can it be denied, but that if ‘ doci/e’ is forcible enough 
to exprefs ‘ yet obferved their dread commander,’ ‘ front trdn- 
quille’ will ferve quite as well to give his countrymen an ade- 
quate idea of— 

‘ He above the reft, in fhape and gefture 
Proudly eminent. ” 

In the comparifon of Satan with the Sun, our tranflator feems 
again, as in the inftance cited above, to have loft fight of the 
point of comparifon, in order to point out how the ftars twinkle 
through a night which freezes us with fright, and a 

them 
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them fhining when bis fifter darkens his rays. _Milton’s idea, if we 
miltake not, is to fhew, that the luftre of Satan, faded as it was, 
‘ foone above the reft.’ This, Mr De Lille feems to have diico- 
vered afterwards ; and adds, 
¢ Tel fe montre Satan; tel fon eclat celefte 
Tout eclipsé qu’il eft, eclipse tout le refte. 
Thefe are good lines, but they are not Miltonic. £ Foudroyé mais 
debout,’ is ridiculous; and ‘ Le repentir le touche,’ is a mott ill- 
placed aberration from the meaning of the original. From this we 
can only conjecture, that our tranflator has here, as in another in- 
ftance, miftaken the character of the perfon who is the object of this 
defcription. Such as Satan is formed in the beginning of this poem, 
fuch he is preferved until the end of it: No one deviation from 
the leading features of his character occurs. It is reprefented 
throughout as a mixture of great vices and great talents—as of 
one endowed with qualities, which, if direéted by proper means, 
to proper objects, would be called great virtues. Ever forgetful 
of himfelf—ever mindful of his affociates, he is ready, on every 
occafion, to expofe himfelf for their welfare. If a perilous jour- 
ney is to be undertaken—if the barriers of hell are to be furpaifl- 
ed; neither the difficulties that embarrafs the one, nor the phan- 
toms that encircle the other, can appal him: nor does he ever 
appear to be dejected by ill fuccefs. The fenfation, therefore, he 
experiences at this moment, when he is on the point of rallying 
his fcattered forces, arid endeavouring to infpire into them his 
own foul, refembles in nothing that attributed to him by Mr De 
Lille ; it is a mixt feeling of indignation and vexation, to behold 
‘ the fellows of his crime, the followers rather,’ &c. ‘ for his 
fault amerc’d of heaven.’ Inflexible of purpofe, he is alike in- 
capable of fear and of repentance : and though he may be abafh- 
ed, as he afterwards is, in the procefs of this ftory, by the fupe- 
rior lovelinefs of virtue—though he may be overawed, as he more 
than once is, by the controul of a fuperior agent ; ftilt he will on- 
ly lament the lofs of virtue, becaufe it prevents him from execut- 
ing an evil purpofe; and he is only overawed by a {uperior power; 
from his total inability to refit it. Neither the feelings of re- 
pentance, as introduced here, nor the fentiment exprefled by the 
word ¢ effroi,’’ in the beginning of this book, form any one of the 
ingredients of the character as pourtrayed in the otiginal. 
Padré Rolli has been more fuccefsful in his verfion of this fub- 
lime paflage. 
¢ Cotanto eran Coftor fuperiori 
Al paragon d’ogni mortal prodezza 
E attenti pur tutti offervando ftanno 
Del lor tremendo comandante i cenni.— 
VOL. VIII. NO. 15. M 
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Ei su’! refto in ftatura e in portamento 
Torreggiava fuperbo : ancor fua forma 
Perduto non avea tutto il nativo 
Scintillante fulgore, ¢ comparia 
Nulla men che un arcangel rovinato 
E che di gloria un’ ofcurato ecceffo. ” 
The whole of this is well executed. Nothing indeed in the way 
of tranflation can be happier than— 
* Ei {u’l refto in ftatura e in portamento 
Torreggiava fuperbo. ’ 
The concluding fimile of the paflage approaches infinitely nearer 
the original than Mr De Lille. 
* Cosi allor che fiamma 
Celefte devafto d’una forefta 
Le quercie, © gli alti montuofi Pini, 
Benché framati, et aridi; pur ftanno 
Su Varfo fuolo Meeftogli i Tronchi..’ 
But to return to Mr De Lille. We will make feveral extracts, 
and leave them to the comments of our readers. 
In Book IV. 1. 32. Milton fays, 
¢ O thou that with furpaffing glory crown’d, 
Look’st from thy fole dominion like the god 
Of this new world ; at whofe fight all the ftars 
Hide their diminifh’d heads ;. to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O fun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
‘That bring to my remembrance from what ftate 
I- fell, how glorious once above thy {phere ; 
Till pride, and worfe ambition, threw me down, 
Warring in heaven againft heaven’s matchlefs King. ’ 
Here is M. De Lille’s tranflation. 
‘ Globe refplendiffant, majeftueux flambeau, 
Toi qui fembles le dieu de ce monde nouveau, 
Toi dont le feul afpe& fait palir les étoiles, 
Et commande ala nuit de replier fes voiles, 
Bienfait de mon tyran, chef-d’euvre de ton roi, 
Toi qui charmes le monde et n’affliges que moi, 
Soleil, que je te hais ! et combien ta lumiére 
Réveille les regrets de ma {plendeur premiere ! 
Hélas } fans ma révolte, affs au haut des cieux, 
Un feul de mes rayons edt éclipfé tes feux ; 
Et, fur mon tréne d’or, prefque égal a Dieu méme, 
J’aurois vu fous mes pieds ton brillant diadéme. 
Je fuis tombé, Vorgueil m’a plongé dans les fers, 
Il m’a fermé les cieux et creufé les enfers.’ p. 13. 14. 
Without troubling our readers with any remarks on this paflage, 
we 
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we fhall proceed to lay before them the following additional fpe- 


cimens. 
¢ O hell! what do mine ¢yes with grief behold ! 
Into our room of blifs thus high advanc’d 
Creatures of other mould, earth-born perhaps, 
Not fpirits, yet to heav’aly {pirits bright 
Little inferior ; whom my thoughts purfue 
With wonder, and could love, fo lively thines 
In them divine refemblance, and fuch grace 
The hand that form’d them on their thape hath pour’d.’ IV. 357. 


Puiffances de Penfer, voila donc cette race 

A qui notre opprefleur a promis notre place ! 

O rage! ils font heureux, et naus fommes profcrits ! 
Plus je les confidére, et plus je fuis furpris. 
Affemblage nouveau de /amiére et de fange, 

Voifins de la matiére, ils approchent de l’ange 
Moi-méme, en les voyant fi femblables & nous, 

Je fens que ma pitié balance mon courroux, 

Tant fur eux PEternel a répandu de grace.’ p. 35. 


Now came ftill evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her fober livery all things clad ; 

Silence accompanied ; for beaft and bird 

They to their graffy couch, thefe to their nefts 
Were flunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous defcant fung : 
Silence was pleas’d ; now glow’d the firmament 
With living fapphires: Hefperus, that led 

The ftarry hoft, rode brighteft, till the moon 
Rifing in clouded majefty, at length 

Apparent queen waveil’d her peerlefe light, 
And o’er the dark her filver mantle threw.’ IV. 598: 


Mais enfin /a nuit vient, et le peuple des fleurs 
A du foir par degrés revétu les couleurs ; 
Le filence la fuit ; les troupeaux s’affoupiffent ; 
Tous les oifeaux muets dans leurs nids fe tapiffent ; 
Tous, hors le roffignol, qui, d’un ton amoureux, 
Répéte dans da suit fes refrains douloureux : 
ll chante, Pair répond, et le filence Ecoute. 

Cependant de faphirs les cieuk peigaent leur vote j 
Précurfeur radieux des aftres de la nuit, 
Le brillant Hefpérus en pompe les conduit. 
Au milieu du repos, de l’ombre et du filence, 
D’un air majeftueux leur reine enfin s’avance ; 
Et, verfant fur le monde une tendre clarté, 
De fon trone d’azur jette un voile argenté.’ p. 50. 
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The beautifal lines beginning ‘ Hail, wedded love—wmy/ter ious 
love,’ &c. are thus tranflated. 
¢ Et toi, fource de biens, falut, hymen facré, 
Par Dieu méme permis, par’ Dita méme infpiré:! 
Ah! ceux. dont la vertu renonce. a tes délices 
Font le plus généreux de tous les facrifices ! 
Salut, premier berceau dela fociété, 
De ces premiers €poux feule propriété ! 
Cuand la brute avec eux partageoit leur domaine, 
Pour eux Dieu réferva ton innocente chaine : 
Le roi des animaux \aifle a leur vague amour, 
Et leur flamme adultere, et leur penchant d’un jour. 
Toi, ta fainte union feule eft durable et pure, 
Et la raifon ’approuve ainfi que la nature : 
De toi viennent ces nceuds et ces rapports chéris 
Et de freve et de fceur, et de pére et de fils; 
Ces neeuds font a la fois les richefles publiqnes, 
Et de ?homme privé les douceurs domeftiques. 
Pour toi le chafte amour choifit fes fléches d’or ; 
La fes ailes de pourpre arrétent leur effor ; 
Tu nourris.fon flambeau ; ta vertueufe flamme 
N’eft point l’éclair des fens, mais le doux feu de l’ame, 
Dans la profane orgie et le vain bruit des cours 
Je n’irai point chercher les pudiques amours ; 
On ne les trouve point dans la veille galante 
De ces amans tranfis dont la lyre dolente, 
Confiant leurs chagrins aux fraiches nuits d’été, 
Chante fous fes balcons l’orgueilleufe beauté. 
Loin de toi des Phrynés \es vénales careffes, 
Leurs faveurs fans amour, leurs baifers fans tendreffes, 
Vil tribut du hafard, ivreffe du moment ! 
Tels n’étoient point les nceuds de ce couple charmant.’ 59. 60 
We do not pretend to dive into the motive which led to the 
interpolation of the thought contained in thefe lines, 
Ah, ceux dont la vertu renonce a tes délices 
Font le plus généreux de tous les facrifices ! ’ 
but of this we are fure, that thofe to whom they are addrefled 
are folely indebted to Mr De Lille for a compliment that 
Milton certainly never intended to favour them with. It is 
obfervable that, though in the paflage above cited twenty lines 
have been {welled into thirty in the tranflation, ftill five whole 
lines, viz. from ‘ Far be it,’ to * Patriarchs and,’ are entirely 
omitted. 
In the following paffages the character of the original is quite 
obliterated. 
‘ His fair large front and eye fublime declar’d 
Abfolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 


> 
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Round from his parted forehead manly hung 

Cluft’ring, but not beneath his fhoulders broad.’ 

Sur fon front male et fier fes chevenx partagés 

Voilent fon cou d’albdtre; et leurs flots négligés, 

Sans pafler fon épaule, en grappes ondoyantes 

Rouloient le jai brillant de leurs touffes pendantes.’ p. 34. 


Why haft thou, Satan, broke the bounds —" 
To thy tranfgreflions, and difturb’d the charge 

Of others who approve not to tranfgrefs 

By thy example, but have power and right 

To queftion thy bold entrance on this place ; 
Employ’d it feems to violate fleep, and thofe 

Whofe dwelling God hath planted here in blifs.’ IV. $77. 
Efclave révolté, parle, pourquoi viens-tu 

Da fouffle impur du vice infeGer la vertu? 

Qu’a de commun Satan avec des coeurs fidéles ? 

Nul de nous n’a trempé dans tes complots rebelles ; 
Pourquoi donc, échappé de tes cachots affreux, 

As-tu de ta prefence affligé ces beaux lieux?’ p. 66. 

Here we fearch in vain for a femblance of the original. Nor 
after this can we be aftonifhed at his introducing fuch expref- 
fions 1s vil Sugitif, brigand infidieux, into the mouth ot Gabriel, 

nd the angels his aflociates, or at his tranilaung ‘ Proud limi- 
tary cher ub’ enfant audacieux. 

Then when I am thy captive talk of chains, 

Proud limitary cherub, but ere then 

Far heavier load thyfelf expeé& to feel 

From my prevailing arm, though heaven’s King 

Ride on thy wings, and thou, with thy compeers, 

Us’d to the yoke, draw’it his triumphant wheels 

In progrefs through the road of heav’n ftar-pav’d.’ IV. 570. 

Qui? toi! toi! me faifir, toi me charger d’entraves, 

Audacieux enfant ! Sais-tu bien qui tu braves? 

Va, je ’appréte un coup plus pefant que mes fers, 

Jue ces portes d’airain, barriéres des enfers ; 
C’eft pour toi déformais que font faits les fupplices. 
Oui, quand ton Dieu lui-méme, affemblant {es milices, 
Sur nous feroit gronder fon foudre menacant, 
Quand tous vous feriez joints a ce Dieu fi puiffant, 
Vous qui, portant fon joug, efclaves fiers de l’étre, 
En pompe fur fon char promenez votre maitre, 
"Tremblez. 7 De Jae 
give the following examples without any commentary. 
To whom the virgin majetty of Eve, 
As one who loves, and fome unkindnefs meets, 
With {weet aultere compofure thus reply’d. ’ 
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« A ces mots, fa compagne auffi chafte que pure, 
S’affligeant d’un foupgon dont fa gloire murmure, 
Lui repond d’un air trifte enfemble et gracieux. ’ 


So faying, her rath hand in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the fruit, the pluck’d, the ate, 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her feat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave figns of woe 
That all was loft. > IX. 780. 

Elle dit ; et foudain, O forfait lamentable, 

Sur le fruit tentateur porte une main coupable, 
Le faifit, le devore ; a peine il eft cueilli, 
D’epouvante et d’horreur la terre a treflailli ; 
La nature en repent la bleffure profonde, 

Et marque par fon deuil la ruine du monde. ” 


On th’ other fide, Adam, foon as he heard 

The fatal trefpafs done by Eve, amaz’d, 

Aftonied ftood, and blank, while horror chill 

Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax’d ; 
From his flack hand the garland wreath’d for Eve 
Down dropt, and all the faded rofes thed.” 1X. 887. 
Mais que devient Adam a ce recit funefte ? 

De fa force mourante il cherché en vain le refte, 
D’horreur, en Pecoutant, fon front s’eft heriffé, 
Tout fon corps en friffonne, et fon fang eft glacé 5 
Sa defaillante main laiffe tomber les rofes, 

Que pour un fort plus doux le matin vit eclofes ; 

La couronne de myrte, et les feftons fleuris, 

Brillant comme elle, helas! et comme elle fletris.* 


Love not the heav’nly fpirits, and how their love 
Exprefs they?’ VIII. 615. 

Aimez-vous dans les cieux ? et quels font vos amours, 
Eft-ce un tendre regard, ou de tendre difcours, 

Vous lancez-vous de loin vos amoureufes flammes ?’ 

Really, if it were not Mr De Lille that we were criticifing, we 
fhould be tempted to compare the perfon who could fo tranflate, 
to a certain Faret, who 

—pourfuivant Moife au travers des deferts, 
Court avec Pharaon fe noyer dans les mers. 

Our readers have probably been able to colleé& from the ex- 
tracts we have already made, proof fufficient both of the redun- 
dancies and deficiencies of this tranflation. We will, however, 
now dire& their attention to fome more particular {fpecimens of 
both. To begin with the redundancies. 

¢ But rather to tell how, if art could tell, 
How from the fapphire fount the crifped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearls and fands of gold, 
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With mazy error, under verdant fhades, 
Ran neGtar,’ &c. IV. 296. 
The twelve beautiful lines which complete this pi@ture are 
extended into thirty. 
* —o’er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant 7 
* Sur eux rampe le lierre, ou montant avec grace 
De fes bras tortueux la vigne les embraffe, 
Et le long de leur votite éléve dans les airs 
Et fes grappes de pourpre et fes feuillages verts.’ p. 28. 
To quote more inftances of redundaney would be tedious. 
We will now produce a few fpecimens of the paflages in which 
the fenfe of the original is either remarkably abridged, or wholly 
omitted. 
Book IV. line 997. 
* While thus he fpake, th? angelic fquadron bright 
Turn’d fiery red, fharp’aing in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported {pears F 
is thus rendered by only two lines, 
* Il dit: la rage enflamme leurs regards, 
Satan eft invefti d’une forét de dards. ’ 
And fhortly afterwards, line 985. 
¢ —QOn th’ other fide, Satan alarm’d, 
Colleéting all his might, dilated ftood, 
Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremov'd : 
His ftature reach’d the fky, and on his creft 
Sat horror plum’d ; nor wanted in his grafp 
What feem’d both {pear and thield— ’ 
js again expreffed by two lines. 
¢ Pareil au mont Athos, terrible, inébranlable, 
L’affreux Satan prepare un choc épouvantable. ” 
Book IV. line 272. 
‘ nor that {weet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and th’ infpir’d 
Caftalian {pring, might with this Paradife 
Of Eden ftrive ; nor that Nyfeian ifle 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 
Whom Gentiles Ammon calf, and Lybian Jove, 
Hid Amalthea, and her florid fon 
Young Bacchus, from his ftepdame Rhea’s eye. ” 
Aw bofquet de Daphné que vient baigner l’Oronte, 
Aux eaux de Caftalie Eden auroit fait honte ; 
Ces bocages heureux qu’arrofe le Triton, 
, Ces coteaux fortuncs ou Jupiter, dit-on, 
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Cacha Bacchus enfant et la chévre Amalthée, 
N’avoient rien de fi beau dans leur ile ench antée. ’ 
Look V. line 246. 

* So fpake the eternal Father, and fulfill’d 
All juftice: nor deiay’d the winged faint 
After his charge receiv’d ; but from among 
"Thoufand celeftial ardors, where he ftood 
Veil’d with his gorgeous wings, upfpringing light 
Flew through the midit of heav’n :: the angelic choirs 
On each hand parting, to his {peed gave way 
Lhtough all th’ empyreal road ; till at the gate 
Of heaven arriv’d— 
Tel eft Parrét de Dieu ; Raphaél & ces mots 
S’incline avec refpe &, et déployant fes ailes 
Qui défendoient ies yeux des {ple ndeurs éte rnelles, 
Fend la prefle qui s’ouvre, arrive en un inftant 
A la porte du ciel.’ p. 98. 

However little we had expeéted Mr De Lille to emulate the 
fublimer parts of Milton, we had flattered ourfelves that he would 
at leaft have been fuccefsful in his defcriptions of the Garden of 
Eden, and of the manners and characters of our firft parents be- 
fore their fall. Our difappointment, therefore, was proportionate 
to our regret, at difcovering that even here he had failed as com- 
sletely as in any other part of the poem. 

The chatte corre€tnefs of Milton’s tafte led him to characterize 
Adam and Eve by every gefture and every idea that might be con- 
ceived fuitable to a tate of perfe& innocence. Even in his de- 
{cription of Eve’s beauty and accomplifhments, he has never for 
an inftant allowed us to forget who fhe was, and where fhe was 
placed. If he has to attribute to her the fervour or the profeffion 
oi love, he does it without artifice or extravagance: if he is to 
pourtray her perfoni il charms, he does not fuffer his imagination 
to be led d aftray by the romantic ideas that prevail among the 
writers of the age of chivalry, or by the more voluptuous defcrip- 
tions tha at are to "be met with in the great poets of the ancient 
world. He never for an inftant forgets that his heroine was the 
heroine of Paradife. 

But under the metamorphofing wand of Mr De Lille every 
thing is changed. ‘The difcourfes of Adam and Eve are embel- 
lith ed by all the frippery of French gallantry ; and they hand one 
another up and down the Garden of Eden after the fafhion of 
two iprightly lovers promenading in the Champs Elysees. What- 
eyer they do, it is * en /e donnant la main.’ Their fpeeches are 
frequently followed by * amorous paufes.? We have more than 
once, ‘ 

§ ace difcours fucecde un amourcux filence. ° 
We 
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We read of ‘ des foldtres propos—les doux embraflements—prix 
des careffes perdues—lecons doucement fufpendues. ’ 
* fur fa bouche aimable 

Cueillir un miel plus doux que celui des difcours. ’ 
And who would recognize ‘ the virgin majelty of Eve’ in fuch 
expreffions as ‘ fes re gards chaftes et voluptueux ’—* fon aimable 
fierté ;’ or in the following lines ? 

‘ La volupte, Pamour, I’ Feflaim riant des graces, 

Compofent fon cortége et volent fur fes traces. 

At every line, too, we find Adam making ufe of fuch endear- 
ing terms, as ‘ Un autre moi méme,’—* Ma brillante conquéte,’ 
—‘ Ma plus chére moiti e,’—* Doux repos de mon —— 
¢ Charme de mon coeur,’ &c. Even the devil himfelf, when he 
is enumerating the enj >yments of Adam, is made to exclaim, like 
an amorous marquis of the old French comedy, Et fa femme eft 
ravifiante!’ The only reafon we can devife for the embellifh- 
ment of the original, by the introduction of thefe and other fi- 
milar expreflions, is that which Mr De Lille himfelf has given us 
in another place, as an excufe for having interpolated fo much in- 
to the defcription of the repaft fet before the archangel Raphael 
by Adam and Eve ; upon which occafion he informs us he thought 
it neceflary to interpofe, in order d’en enrichir les détails, et den 
fortifier les couleurs. 

We think our readers will have fome difficulty in difcovering 
from what part of the original the following lines are tranflated : 

‘ Au milieu du travail il (Dieu) permet quelquefois 
Jue ma main fe repofe un moment dans le tienne, 
Que ta bouche en paffant vient affleurer la mienne, 
Quw’un champétre repas, nous rende la vigueur, 
Par de tendres difcours, doux aliment du cceur ; 
D’un penible exercife i/ permet qu’on refpire, 
Qu’on s’adreffe un regard, qu’on s’envoie un foupir.* 

Our tranflator, in his criticifms on the ninth book, has thought 
proper to enter into a long defence of Ariofto againft Milton, 
who, he fays, in the commencement of this book, ‘ Oublie le 
ton d’Epopée pour celui de fatyre.” We apprehend that no at- 
tack againft Ariotto was intended. We cannot but think that 
Milton, who, on all occafions, delights in making an oftentatious 
difplay of his learning, merely intended here to fhow his intimate 
acquaintance with all “the pomp and circumftance of chivalry, and 
to difplay it in a manner that might demonftrate, that had he 
written on that theme, he could entirely have entered into the 
{pirit of it. For the fame reafon, Horace, when he profeffes him- 
{elf incapable of writing an epic poem, rifes above his ordinary 
#tyle and language, and breaks out into thefe verfes, which thew 
him to have bee: at leaft equal to more exalted flights. 
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* Neque enim quivis horrentia pilis 
Agmina, nec fraéta pereuntes cufpide Gallos, 
Aut labentis equo defcribat vulnera Parthi. ’ 

Milton had not only drunk deep of the pure ftreams of Italy, 
but he owed much to the writings of chivalry. Surely, Mr De 
Lille muft be aware that he hefitated long whether he fhould 
choofe the death of Arthur, or the fall of man, for the fubject 
of his poem. ‘This we may collec as well from feveral paflages 
in his profe works, as from his epiitle to the celebrated Marquis 
of Villa. 

* Si quando indigenas revoeabo in pralia reges, 
Artorumque etiam fub terris bella moventem. ” 
And again, in the Epithalamium Damonis ; 
* Ipfe ego Dardanias Rutupina per equora puppes 
Dicam, et Pandrafidos regnum vetus Inogeniz, 
Brennumque Arvigarumgue duces, prifcumque Beliaum, &c. 
Tum gravidam Arturo fatali fraude logernen, &c. 

And even when his choice was made—infpired as his genius 
was with the fublimity of the prophetic writings, impregnated (if 
we may be allowed the expreflion) as it was with the greateft 
ftore of claffical learning ever poffeffed by man—tftill he lofes no 
opportunity of recurring to his favourite themes ; and it is always 
with delight and pleafure that he ailudes to ftories 

——'* of Uther’s fon 
Begirt with Britifh and Armoric knights, ?-—— 

If the limits of our work would admit of fuch a digreffion, it 
would be matter of curious fpeculation to point out many of the 
expreffions, and much of the imagery, that Milton has borrowed 
from books of romance and chivalry. All traces of thefe, how- 
ever, are completely loft in the French tranflation; much more 
fo indeed than thofe allufions which he adopted from the 
great Italian poets who morte immediately preceded him, as 
well as from thofe ancient writers whofe compofitions have been 
the delight and admiration of all ages, ‘Thefe allufions (for we 
sneet with them in every page, and fo clofely interwoven are they 
with Milton’s own thoughts and expreflions, that it is frequently 
difficult to difcriminate between them) have neceflarily made their 
way into Mr De Lille’s tranflation, but under fo languid and en- 
feebled a form, that a French reader will hardly recognize any 
veftige of their priftine ftrength and vigour. ‘hus, for inftance, 
an the Firft Book, when he makes mention of ‘Typhon, 

* whom the den 
By ancient Tarfus held, ’ 
ft is obvious that he has in view the following paflage in Pindar : 
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Tov mols 
Kudsnsor beefy wodve- 
yupeoy aileor. 
But how would this appear fo from Mr De Lille ? 
~—- * Ces vaftes Typhons, 

Que Tarfe renfermoit dans fes antres profonds, ’ 
And again in Homer: 

not sytAaces 

yersouy 6ds peilermey om” odevery suguy lexan, 
probably furnifhed the idea for 

* Vaunting aloud, but rackt with deep defpair. ’ 
What trace of this in 
* La terreur dans le fein, Porgueil dans fa bouche ? ” 

Dante has * L’alpeftra monte, ond’ é tronco Peloro. ’ 
Milton. * Torn from Pelorus, or the fhatter’d fide 

Of thundering Etna. ’ 
DeLille. * Un débris de Ve/uve, un eclat de Pelore. ’ 
Homer. Kern ve TWaalavncla. 
Milton. ¢ Under a platan. ’ 
DeLille. « Sous un platan fombre. ’ 
Tafo. * Quafi in quel punto mille fpade ardento 

Furon veduti fiammeggiar infieme. 
Milton. * Out flew 

Millions of flaming fwords, drawn from the thigh 

Of mighty cherubim—the fudden blaze 

Far round illumin’d hell. 
DeLille.* A peine il a parlé, jufqu’au fond des enfers, 

Les glaives famboyans font jaillir mils éclairs. 

We will not trouble our readers by enumerating the feveral 
paffages in the Iliad, the Odyfley, and the Aineid, which Milton 
probably had in view when he compofed the following lines; they 
are fo obvious, that they muft prefent themfelves immediately to 
every one’s recollection. 

Milton. * Thus faying, from her hufband’s hand her hand 

Soft fhe withdrew, and like a wood-nymph light, 

Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 

Betook her to the groves ; but Delia’s felf 

In gait furpafs’d, and goddefs-like deport ; 

Though not, as fhe, with bow and quiver arm’d, 

But with fuch gard’ning tools as art yet rude, 

Guiltlefs of fire, had form’d, or angels brought. 

To Pales, or Pomona, thus adorn’d, 

Likeft the feem’d ; Pomona, when fhe fled 

Vertumnus, or to Ceres in her prime, 

Yet virgin of Proferpina from Jove.’ Book 1X. L 385. 
DeLille, « Elie dit, et des mains de fon fidele appui, 

Sa 
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Sa main qu’il tient encor:doucement fe dégage ; 
Elle part : moins légere en fa courfe volage 
Des menfonges bnilans nous peignoient autrefois 
Ja jeune Hamadryade et lanymphe des bois ; 
Bien moins majeftueux la fi€tion profane 
Nous peignoit et les traits et le port de Diane. 
Au lieu dare, de carquois, la ferpe, le rateau 
A fa j jeune beauté préte un charme nouveau : 
Adam méme forgea cette armure champéire, 
Ou quelque ange des cl1eux les app sorta P ul éire. P- 33-4. 
If further ipeeimen of Mr De Lille’s fuecefs in this tranfla- 
tion were wanting, we might refer to the fequel of this beautiful 
afluge as it. ftands ‘in the original and in the prefent verfion ; or, 
indeed, we might refer fo generally to the whole of the work, 
that we fhould have fome difficulty in fele€ting many paffages as 
exceptions to the gener al cenfure we have been compelled to pafs 
upon it. Perhaps the following extract is one of the part: 
have been the beit executed. Beautiful as it is in the orig 
differs, in fome refpects, from Milton’s general ftyle of coi 
tion; and perhaps, for this very reafon, Mr De Lille has been 
more fuccefsful in his tranflation of it, though many of the faults 
we have noticed are very perceptible even here. The original is 
in the Fourth Book— 
‘ With thee converfing I forget all time,’ &c. 
down to 
‘ Or gi littering flar-lig tht, without thee is fweet. 
* Oui, cher époux, dans toi je trouve tous +4 dons 3 
Je ne diftingue point les heures, les faifons ; 
Avec to? tout me plait dans la nature entiere. 
Jaime | aube du jour et fa douce lumiere, 
Du réveil des oifeaux le concert matinal ; 
Jaime a voir du foleil V’éclat oriental 
Colorant par degrés de fes clartés naiflantes 
Et nos prés et nos fleurs, et nos fruits et nos plantes ; 
Lorfque la fraiche ondée a plu du haut des cieux, 
Jaime de ces bofquets ’ambre délicieux ; 
J’aime a voir fur le fein de la terre arrosée 
L’herbe ou tremblent encor les gouttes de rosée. 
Je réve doucement, quand le foir de retour 
Vient repoter nos yeux de l’éclat d’un beau jour, 
Et lorfque, reprenant fon amoureufe veille, 
Le tendre roflignol enchante mon oreille, 
Et lorfque de fes feux, pareil au diamant, 
L/aftre brillant des nuits pare le firmament. 
Mais tout ce qui me plait dans la nature entiére, 
Les prémices du jour et fa douce lumiére, 
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Des oifeaux réyeillés le concert: matinal, 

Du foleil renaiffant l’éckat oriental, 

Et la pluie humeétant la campagne arrosée, 

L’herbe oi tremblent encor les gouttes de rosée, 

Un beau foir, des bofquets l’hote melodieux, 

Le repos de la nuit, fon cours filencieux, 

Ses innombrables feux, fes légions d’étoiles, 

Et.tous ces diamans dont elle orne fes voiles, 

O charme de mon cceur! ~~ feroient-ils fans toi?’ Pp. 52-3. 

If we had not already exceeded the limits prefcribed to a cri- 
ticifm of this nature, it was our intention to have poimted out fe- 
veral extraordinary inftances of Mr De Lille’s ufe of the note. of 
interrogation, and of the periphrafis. ‘The latter, indeed, is fo 
frequent, that we believe there are few inftances throughout the 
whole poem, where he has tranflated fuch nouns as the fun, moon, 
or even man, by a fingle word. We had alfo withed to have 
commented on feveral pafiages, where he has defcended fo infi-e 
nitely below the dignity of epic poetry, as almolt to burlefque t he 
original; fuch, for inttance, as when, in the b 7 ginning of the 
Fifth Book, after * Such whi/pering waked her, > he interpolates, 
‘ Eve les yeux troubles en /urfaut fe releve ;’ or where he tran{- 
lates 

——————‘ Meanwhile, at table, Eve 
Miniftered naked. ’ 
¢ Eve chaftement nue 
Satisfaifant enfemble et le gout, et la vue.’ 

We truft. however, that from the extraéts we have made, our 
readers will be able to form an accurate idea of the real merits of 
this work. They cannot, we think, fail to perceive, that, of all 
authors, Mr De Lille has departed the fartheft from the rule he 
laid down on a former occafion, viz. ¢ that the tranflator, of a 
whole work was bound to preferve the thoughts and expreflions 
of his prototype, and to attend even to his coflume. > In the cafe 
before us, it is in vain that we fearch for the original; neither the 
perfon, the drefs, nor the manners, are the fame. Prefented in 
this form, Milton can only appear, even to thofe who are moft 
intimately acquainted with him, as the * excefs of glory obfcur- 
ed,’ or 

¢ As when the fun new rifen 
Looks through the horizontal mifty air 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight fheds.’ Book I. 1. 593. 

We will not apologize to our readers for the length of the ex- 
tracts we have made. Our object has been, rather to lay before 
them paflages which would of themfelves fuggeft matter for criti- 
cifm,- than to criticife, ourfelves. Accordingly, we have chiefly 
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fele€ted thofe which muft be familiar to evesy one who is at all 
verfed in Englith literature. ‘Thofe who know how to feel and 
appreciate their excellences, cannot but experience delight when. 
ever they are recalled to their recollection; thofe (if any fuch 
there be) who are not yet acquainted with them, cannot but rejoice 
at their difcovery. 


Art. XV. An Inquiry into the State of the Nation at the Com. 
mencement of the prefent Adminifiration. pp. 238. 8vo. Lon. 
don. Ridgeway 1806. Third Edition. 


T= fudden diffolution of the laft miniftry preventéd the Par. 

liament from inquiring into the meafures which produced 
the late continental war, and led to the prefent calamitous fitua- 
tion of affairs. ‘The object of the tra& now before us, is to fup. 
ply this defe€t, and to.exhibit fuch an account of the ftate of the 
nation as might have been derived from the parliamentary difcuf- 
fion of the fubjeét, and may lead, not only to a fair eftimate of 
our prefent profpects, but to the remedies, if any yet remain, for 
our paft errors. The work has obtained a very unufual fhare of 
the public attention; and we are now reviewing a third edition, 
though the firft has not been publifhed a week. It is underftood, 
indeed, to {peak the fentiments of the Government upon fome of 
the moft important fubjets of difcuffion ; its merits are, in our 
opinion, of the very higheft order; and we haften to lay an ac. 
count of its contents before our readers, with fome {pecimens of 
its execution, that the found and wholefome principles which 
it appears to us to inculcate, may have a new chance of becoming 
as extenfively known as they deferve. 

The fubje& of the tra& is, an Inquiry into the State of the 
Nation with refpect to its Foreign Affairs; it is intended to ex- 
hibit a full view of the caufes which have led to the late difafters 
of the Continent, and of the prefent ftate of Europe. There re- 
main two other branches of the fubje& to be difcuffed—the Strate 
of our Colonial, and of our Domeftic Policy ;—thefe points are o- 
mitted, for the prefent, as of lefs urgent importance, and only al- 
luded to in the relation which they bear to the immediate objed 
of the inquiry. 

This inquiry is divided into three branches. In the firft, the 
caufes of the late difafters on the Continent are inveftigated at 

reat length, and the errors of the allied powers, efpecially of 

England, are fully detailed. In the fecond part, a fketch is given 
of the confequences of that impolicy, and its effects nnn 
ate 
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ftate of Europe. Im the third, a view is taken of the other parti- 
culars in the ftate of Europe, which cannot be direétly referred 
to the late coalition againft France. The work concludes with. 
the general inferences to which the previous difcuffion had led, 
refpecting the line of policy to be adopted by this country in her 
foreign relations. 

I. In reviewing the hiftory of the late continental league, as 
detailed by the documents laid before Parliament, our attention is 
arrefted by fo many capital errors of primary importance commit- 
ted by the allies, particularly by England the mover of the con- 
federacy, that it is only difficult to chufe where we thall begin, 
and to fay when our expofition fhall end. It may be proper juft 
to notice the heads under which the work before us arranges 
thofe errors, and to prefent 2 fummary of the argument, upon 
the moft ftriking of them. 

The league was arranged in a manner altogether hoftile to 
France, from the very beginning. No attempts were made at 
pacific overtures, although France had lately fhewn a defire 
to negotiate, and the Government of England had fome time 
before pledged itfelf to feek the mediation of Ruffia. A war 
was the grand objet from the firft; and then this war was 
entered upon without any precife or definite obje&. The 
treaties enumerate, indeed, feveral purpofes which the com- 
bined powers affe& to have in view, fuch as the independence of 
Holland, the liberation of Italy, the freedom of Switzerland and 
others. But the work before us enters into a minute examination 
of all thefe propoféd objects, and clearly proves that they are 
mere words of no meaning; that nothing fhort of the conqueft 
of France could fecure the real independence of countries necef- 
farily expofed to her power, like Holland and Piedmont; that 
the removal of French troops from thefe provinces is a nugatory 
demand, fince France would withdraw them at any rate during 
peace, and muft retain the power of replacing them as foon as 
war is renewed, i. ¢. a3 foon as it is her intereit to replace them 5 
that the liberation of the Continent from French influence or 
tyranny, was not to be attempted by plunging it in war, but mul 
tefult from changes which no hoftilities can bring about. For 
the illuftration of thefe and other pofitions of the fame tendency, 
we mutt refer our readers to the work itfelf ;—on this part of the 
queftion, it abounds in argument and in details, which are 
extremely inftruétive. Having thus expofed the groundwork of 
the late fyftem, this divifion of the reafoning is tummed up as 
follows. 

* A league, then, of unparalleled expenfe and vait rife is concerted, 
without any precife objet but that of beginning a war; without any 
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view more fpecific than a vague defire of curbing the power of France; 
without a plan more comprehenfive than that of freeing from momentary 
oppreflion, a few detached parts of the French dependencies ; with no 
preconcerted fcheme for fecuring their independence, or for carrying in- 
to effect the general with that has been formed to check French ufurpa- 
tion. —But, it may be afked, is the fitaation of Evrope fo hopelefs that 
no means can be devifed for accomplifhing the grand objets which we 
have been rapidly furveying? Muft Holland be united in fate with 
Belgium, and the Cifalpine decide the deftinies of the South ?—The 
confideration of thefe matters belongs to a future ftage of! this inquiry. 
At prefent it is enough to have fhewn that thofe objeéts bear no rela. 
tion to the mere a& of commencing a hoftile coalition; that the fortune 
of war might drive the French troops out of Holland and Naples, withe 
out rendering thofe ftates lefs dependent on France ; that the emancipa: 
tion of Europe could only be obtained from a war of this defcription, 
in the moft improbable event of its leading to the entire conqueft of 
France ; and that the choice of inftant hoftilities, without giving any 
reafonable profpe&t of fuccefs; in profecuting the general fcheme, pre. 
cluded all chance of paving the way to better times, by a gradual and 
peaceable arrangement. The only fpecific object of the coalition, then, 
was to make war upon France, and try the event. Let us next in 
quire, whether this obje& was profecuted with fuch a degree of wifdom, 
as beftowed any title to expe& that the event would be profperous,’ 
p. 21-23. 

We cannot follow this important part of the queftion as mi- 
nutely as its difcuffion deferves ; it confifts chiefly of reafonings 
from facts and circumftances contained in the official papers, and 
enters neceflarily into much detail. ‘The whole fubitance of the 
argument again{t the late alliance, drawn from a view of the 
ftate of Europe at the time, is given with great force and cor- 
retnefs in the following fketch of the relative fituation of France 
and Auftria at the breaking out of the war. 

‘ Such, then, was the unwillingnefs of Auftria, and fuch the means 
employed to bring her into the late ruinous conteft.—And, truly, when 
we refle& on the exhaufted ftate in which the laft war had left her; 
when we confider the lofs of her ancient provinces, beft fituated for of- 
fenfive operations, and the various difficulties which oppofed themfelves 
to any attempt at calling forth the refources of her new acquifitions; 
when we furvey her finances, involved in unexampled embarrafiment, and 
her cumbrous adminiftration checking in every quarter the development 
of her natural ftrength ; when, above all, we think of the univerfal 
dread of a new war, which prevailed through every rank of her people, 
difpirited by a recolle€tion of the laft, and impreffed with a firm belief 
in the afcendant of France; when, to all this, we oppofe the fignal ad- 
vantages of her’ enemy in every particular ;—a compa@& and powerfal 
territory, impregnable to attack, and commanding its neighbours from 
the excellence of its offenfive pofitions; an army inured to war and to 
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eonftant victory ; an armed people intoxicated with natural vanity, and 
the recolle¢tion of unparalleled triumphs ; a government, uniting the 
vigour of military defpotifm, with the energies of a new dynalty; an 
adminiftration commanding in its fervice all the talents of the flate; fi- 
nances, unburthened by the debts of old monarchies, and unfettered by 
the good faith of wifer rulers ; finally, a military expedition of vaft mag- 
nitude, at the very moment prepared, and applicable to dny deftination 
which the change of circumftanced might require—when we contraft 
thefe mighty refources with the remnant of ler ftrength which Auftria 
had to meet them, we fhall marvel but little at her backwardnefs to feize 
the prefent jun¢ture for beginning a war, which, if unprofperous, mutt 
be her laft. Ina prudent delay fhe faw that every advantage might be 
expected ; an improvement in her domeftic economy ; a gradual ames 
Koration of her political conftitution ; the correétion of thofe evils in 
her military. fyftem, which had formerly proved fatal; the change of 
eonduét towards her frontier provinces, which the experience of lait war 
prefcribed ; the progrefs of her rich dominions, and numerous and vari- 
ous population in civility and wealth ; the confirmation and extenfion of 
her foreign alliances. On the other hand, moft of the enemy’s advan- 
tages were likely to be impaired by delay ; many of them were peculiar 
to the prefent crifis; almoft all of them were of a temporary nature, 
The purfuits of commerce might temper his warlike and turbulent 
fpirit ; the formidable energy of a new government might yield to the 
corruption which time never fails to engender, and, though kept quite 
pure, could not but relax during the interval quiet ; The conftitution was 
likely to become either more defpotic and weaker for offenfive meafures, 
or more popular and lefs inclined to adopt them ; for a nation always 
becomes a wifer and better neighbour in propoition as its affairs are in- 
fluenced by the voice of the community : The arts of peace muft modify 
that fyftem of military confcription which made every Frenchman a war- 
rior: The remembrance of recent vi€tories would gradually wear away, 
both in the army and the nation: Allies might defert from better views 
of their intereft ; dependent flates might throw off the yoke, whed 
they recovered from the panic that miade them bend to it; neutral powers 
might be roufed to a juft fenfe of their duty, when a fuccefstul refiftance 
feemed praéticable, and the reeftablifhment of the Auttrian affairs fur- 
niihed a centre round which to rally: Tlie army deftined to invade Eng- 
land would! probably fail in the attempt, or at any rate might be occu- 
pied in making it: FaCtions were more likely to difturb the vigour of the 
government when the continent was at péact; nay, the chance was 
worth confidering,; which every delay gave, of fome finilter accident bes 
falling the chief, whofe deftinies involved thofe of France herfelf, and 
whofe power had not yet received its lait confolidation.—Every thing 
then rendered a delay as, hurtful to the enemy as it was defirable to 
Auttria and ber allies. If France had been called upon to chufe the 
janéture of her affairs, at which a new continental. league fhould be 
formed again{t her, net only with fafety, but with eniiuent advantage 
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to her interefls, the would have chofen the year 1804: that the opera. 
tions of this league, after-it had once been formed, fhould be delayed tiit 
the latter part of the year, fhe could fcarcely have dared to hope. , If 
Auttria had been defired to name. the crifis at which her prefent ne. 
ceflities, as well as the profpects of bettering her condition, moft clearly 
enjoined an adherence to peace, flie muft have been blind, indeed, not 
to fix upon the fame period; and if fhe had fhut her eyes to her mot 
obvious interefts, it would have been the beft policy of her allies to un- 
deceive her, and chiefly of England, who had no ftay on the conti- 
nent but Auftria. But the blindnefs was our’s; Auftria was alive to 
her true interefts, as fhe knew her real fituation ; and we unhappily 
prevailed upon her to feek certain ruin, by partaking of our infatuation. ” 
~ 33-39 

‘The next fubject of complaint againft the makers of the third 
coalition, is their ftrange inattention to Prufha. Their utter ig- 
norance of her difpofitions when the league was formed, their 
profpeéts of oppofition from Berlin after they had begun to ad, 
and their perfifting in the hoftile plan in fpite of thofe profpedts, 
are clearly demonitrated from the official documents. We may 
remark, in pafling, that the whole of the author’s views with re- 
fpeét to Pruffia, both in this and the fubfequent part of his work, 
have received a lamentable confirmation fince its publication. 

From a view of thefe errors in the original formation of the plan, 
we are led to trace the no lefs fatal miftakes which accompanied 
its execution. Thefe are chiefly refolved into one fundamentab 
improvidence,—the want of direét intercourfe between England 
and Auftria. Would it have been believed poflible in King Wil- 
liam’s days, that England could ever be in fuch a ftate as to join, 
or form a league with powers who would not truft her with their 
fecrets refpecting the common caufe, and even refufe to com- 
municate with her at all, until the moment when her money was 
wanted? ‘The truth of this charge is diftin@tly made out from 
the papers themfelves ; and there cannot be a doubt, that it was 
vain to expeét any good from a league inftigated by England, and 
to the operations of which fhe was not allowed to be privy. The 
following paflage elucidates {till more forcibly the inferences re- 
f{peting the conduct of this country, which naturally flow from 
the preceding facts. 

‘ Now, it may probably be ftated, that the powers of the continent 
would not coaléfce with us on any other terms; that from diflike of 
our active interference in continental affairs, they refufed to involve 
themfelves in a more clofe connexion with us than the neceffitous {tate 
of their finances required ; that from dread of offending France before 
the {cheme was matured, they would not acknowledge the extent of 
their intercourfe with us ; that from thefe motives they refufed to give 
us any fhare of influence in arranging the meafures, of the league, and 
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even declined admitting us to an intimate knowledge of their concerted 
{cheme.—We helieve there may be much truth in this ftatement, and 
chat it will contain a juft account of the matter, if to thefe motives of 
repugnance we add a great diftruft of our political wifdom in continent- 
al affairs; and perhaps fome doubts of our good faith, arifing from our 
condué in former wars. But the exiftence of thefe prepoffeffions a- 
gainft us, is the very reafon why this juncture fhould not have been 
chofen for a new coalition ; and whatever may have been the. motives, 
the repugnance of Auftria and Ruffia to ally themfelves with us, was a 
fufficient argument againft preffing the formation of a league. Auttria 
would not give us better terms, you fay—That is no reafon for making 
a confederacy upon bad terms, but a perfe€tly good reafon for waiting 
till better can be obtained. There was no abfolute neceflity for mak- 
ing war on France in the fummer of 1805. It is to be hoped we were 
not in fuch fear of invafion, as to buy the fhort refpite of a diverfion at 
any price. ‘There was no prefling occafion, fo far at leaft as the coun- 
try was concerned, for having a continental campaign finifhed before the 
feffion of Parliament began: It is to be hoped that our reprefentatives 
would have granted fupplies without the itimulus of a war in the circle 
of Auftria ; and a confidence in the wifdom of government might have 
kept them in good humour, without the fearful amufement of battles 
between French and German armies. After we had unwarily begun a 
new coalition, we might have paufed when we found the obitacles to its 
{uccefs fo infurmountable. There was no fatality to make us perfiit in 
arming the continent, when we perceived that the powers of Germany 
would neither unite together nor confide in uss We fhould have facri- 
ficed nothing but our temerity, and loft nothing but our too fanguine 
hopes, had we put off the execution of our rafh defign, when we dif- 
covered that Auftria would not treat direétly with us; that fhe durit 
not avow our friendfhip, until Ruflia came up to prote&t her from the 
confequences of fuch an admiffion ; that the cabinets of Vienna and 
Berlin could not be brought to forget Silefia and the indemnities. It 
was an ample ground for refuling to complete the league; that the allies 
would yive us no voice in forming the plans of the campaign, or even 
in arranging the fyftem of the war ; that they for the firft time recog- 
nifed the enemy’s faveurite policy of excluding us from the continent, 
and would not hear a whifper from us until the moment when our mo- 
ney was wanted. 

‘ But every part of our conduét is marked with the fame deplorable 
impatience which prompted the firft itep. Having in our rafhnefs ree 
folved to make a league, notwithitanding the unfitnefs of thé times, the 
fame temerity made us perfift in our fcheme, in {pite of the backward- 
nefs and diftruft of our allies. We hurried on matters to 2 new coali- 
tion, at a moment when the enemy alone could lofe by delay 3 and prefl- 
ed forward the coalition to anew war, when our allies, fpiritlefs and 
inefficient in themfelves, would neither fuffer us to participitate m the 
formation, nor in the knowledge of the common fchemes. ‘ Make 
war was our cry—~* fuccefsfully if you can, but make war. —League 
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againft France—wifely and cordially if poffible, with fueh a union a 
mong yourfelves, and fuch folid help from us, as may give fome {mall 
chance of fafety, if not of advar itage—but at all events league againg 
France.’ Thus a coalition and a campaign were the only objects in 
the contemplation of our government, and they fatally attained their 
wifh ; they got up the concert of St Peterfburgh, and the invafion of 
Soin There was a convention and a war, however, which they 
did not bargain for ; the enemy was as rapid in completing the picture 
as they had been in preparing the canvas: the finifhing, too, for fo 
hafty a performance, was wonderfully harmonious with the original de- 
fign—he gave them in a few weeks the conqueft of Auftria, and the 
treaty of Prefburg. > p. 60—65. 

From thefe capital errors are deduced the various defects in 
the combined operations. Four blunders are more particularly 
expofed;—the choice of the commander in chief —the conduct of 
Auttria towards Bavaria—the grofs mifcalculation of the allies 
refpecting the movements of French armies—and the omiflion of 
Switzerland in their plan of operations. ‘The fubjeé& of Swit- 
zerland is difeuffed in a manner particularly luminous and intereft- 
ing; and the impolicy of our conduct towards that country is 
fhewn in a very ftriking point of view. We fhall at prefent extract 
the concluding part of this argument, not fo much for its relation 
to Swifs aff lirs, as becaufe it exhibits an afflicting, and, we fear, a 
very correct picture of the foreign policy of England for many years. 

¢ But the condu& of E ngland relative to Swif fs affairs, was indeed 
unfortunate in other refpeéts. She feems to have joined with the allies 
in mifconceiving at all times the importance of the Alpine territory. 
Her treatment of the canténs, when France invaded them in 1802, 
and the misfortunés which befel her allies in thofe countries, through 
the unfkilfalnefs of the Englifh agents, during the whole of the lait 
war, will not foon be forgotten by the Swifs. Buta more recent im- 
policy on our part, has thro wn away all the advantages which the coa 
lition might ftill have expe&ted from the tried valour of that people, 
and their ancon querable hatred of France. We granted penfions to 
many of the Swifs officers who had entered our fervice during the laft 
war, and always on the exprefs condition that they fhould not refide in 
Switzerland. Thefe brave men, whofe influence with their country- 
men was powerful ; whofe fidelity to our caufe had never been fufpect- 
ed; who only pan is d after the moment whien their rage a wgainft France 
might once thew itfelf at the head of their peafan try, were thus de- 
prived of the only means by which they could maintain their perfonal 
authority, and fupport the good caufe in their own country. Had they 
been allowed to receive at home a penfion, earned by the utter ruin of 
their fortunes in our fervice, and not forced to earn .it over again by 
fubmitting to banifhment ; and had a fimilar bounty been extended to 
the other reduced officers , who were left at the peace without means 
of iublittence, uolefs they entered the French or Helvetian fervice ; the 
means would have been preparcd—in gencrofity and prudence prepared 
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—of roufing the whole Alps from Conftance to the Rhone, in hoftility 
to France, as foon as the war fhould break out; and the allies would 
then have had fome profpect of invading that powerful empire, on the 
fide where alone it can be attacked. It mult, however, be admitted, 
that fuch a condué on the part of England would have been anomalous, 
and fufficiently inconfiftent with the reft of her foreign policy. ‘To 
have looked forward beyond the next year; to have taken meafures in 
filence for the flow preparations of diltant events; to have gradually 
difpofed.the minds of a people in our favour by kind treatment, for 
which no immediate return was expected, or won them by any other 
means than a manifello from a commander at the head of a paltry 
force ; to have laid plans of war beforehand which fhould not for fome 
time burit into view, with glare and noife ; out of our millions to have 
given a few pounds for the fupport of our firmelt friends, ruined in our 
caufe ; to have fpent what we did give, in a manner grateful to them, 
or really beneficial to our interefts; in our countlefs {ubfidies, to have 
had a fingle guinea beftowed, whieh fhould not be repaid by the defeat 
of the receiver immediately, and his utter ruin, at fix months credit— 
all this would have indicated a ftrange, unaccountable deviation from 
the fyftem which has been unremittingly at work, fince the treaty of 
Pilnitz, by day and by night, during war and during truce, in age 
grandizing the proud, and crufhiag the humble; and which has at 
length, by the moft perfevering conftancy of operation, happily com- 
pleted the ruin of our allies, and triump hing, it mult be confeffed, 
over various and mighty obftacles, eltablithed our enemy in univerfal 
en 

Thefe four capital errors in the arrangement of the late war, are, 
we think, either to be afcribed to England not having been confulted, 
or elfe to her having partaken in the infatuation of the allies. But it 
will be faid that thofe allies would give her no voice in fuch matters as 
the choice of a general, the march of troops, and the plan of a cam- 
paign; and that they would have perfifted in adhering to their own 
errors, even after England thould have pointed them out. This is not 
improbable ; ; but it only fhews for the hundredth time, that things were 
not ripe for a new war. If Auttria perfitted in preferring a general, 
from court favour, to the great prince who had twice faved the mo- 
narchy ; if the infifted on calculating her plans upon the fuppofition 
that Freuch armies can only move ten miles a day through Flanders ; if 
fhe fhat her eyes to the value of Bavaria, and refufed tg Jearn the para- 
mount importance of Switzerland in any war againit France—then it 
was manifeft that nothing could be hoped for, and that Aultria had not 
been fubdued to a fenfe of her intereft, nor felt ber real fituation. It 
was the proviuce of England to prevent her from beginning a league 
for which fhe was fo ill prepared, It was madnefs in Eagland to hurry 
on the Continent to a war, which, if unfuccefsful, mult be its lait 
ftruggle for independence, in circumitances that made it madnefs to 
hope for fuccels.’ p, 8o—! 
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Our author next examines the nature of the direc affiftance 
afforded by England to the operations of her allies. The folly 
of the expedition to Hanover, and the extreme inutility of the 
Janding in Naples, as well as its ruinous confequences to the in- 
rerefts of that country, are fatisfa€torily expofed. 

* We managed with our ufual fill to unite all difadvantages in one 
plan: we hurried on one ally to the ruin which has fince befallen him, for 
the purpofe of rendering our army ufelefs at a time when another ally 
miight have been faved by its cooperation. So uniform, fo harmoniops 
in every quarter have been the fchemes of England throughout the late 
coalition !—And can we wonder that our affairs have been ruined amidtft 
the wafte of our refources, and the fquander of our opportunities, when 
we have been confiltent only in impolicy, lavifh of every thing but vi- 
gour, and ttrenuous in purfuing all varieties of plan, all forts of fyftem, 
except thofe which border upon prudence and wifdom?’ p. 91, 92. 

‘The enumeration of the errors committed by England during 
the lait twelve months, concludes with a juft cenfure of the late 
Cabinet, for expofing, by its official publications, fecrets of a 
nature peculiarly delicate, the difclofure of which could ferve no 
one purpofe, except that of enraging our allies, and confirming 
their diftraft of us on every future occafion. By the details 
given under this head, we find that thofe very things are divulg- 
ed which fhould moft ftudioufly have been kept private; and 
that the imprudence of this laft a&, fully fuits the impolicy 
which marks all the reft of the piece. The firft branch of the 
fubje& clofes with an interefling comparifon between the cha- 
ra¢ter and meafures of King William, particularly the policy 
that led to the grand alliance, and the wretched fyitem defcrib- 
ed in the foregoing part of the prefent work. 

Il. ‘The fecond part of this inguiry, which exhibits a view of 
the effets produced on the ftate of Europe by the late difaftrous 
campaign, opens with a fketch of the aétual changes of domi- 
nion operated by, the treaty of Prefburg. The extent of thefe, 
we believe, has not, by any means, been duly appreciated by the 
people of this country—averfe as they always are to the difcuf- 
fion of fuch quettions, and ignorant for the moft part of conti- 
nental affairs. It is the more important, therefore, to havea 
clear and authentic ftatement of the fubje€ in all its relations ; 
and truly the picture which the fection now before us prefents, 
is in the higheft degree alarming. ‘The value of the Venetian 
territory, both in a military and a naval point of view, and the 
prodigious lofs of fecurity occafioned to Auftria by the ceflion of 
the Tyrol, are the more immediate confiderations which the ar- 
ticles of Prefburg fuggeft. ‘The particular details of the fubject 
cannot be abridged i in this abftra€t ; but we thall folicit the at- 
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tention of our readers to the more indireét, but fcarcely more 
remote confequences of the fubjugation of Auftria,—the fubjec- 
tion of Switzerland to France,—the future impoflibility of at- 
tacking France with any profpeét of fuccefs,—the entire exclu- 
fion of Auftria from the affairs of Italy,—and the complete fub- 
miffion of that fine country to the dominion of France. The 
conciufion of this part of the queftion, in which a general yiew 
is taken of the refults of the preceding ftatement, deferves to 
be extracted. 

* Thus has the grand ftrife between France and Anftria at length 
been fettled, by the farrender of Italy, more abfolute and uncondi- 
tional, and in a far greater extent, than the courtiers of Charles, of 
Francis, or of Lewis, ever dared flatter their mafters to expect. 
France has now become fole miitrefs of that {plendid country, from the 
Alps to the Streights of Meffina. Its pofition, which domineers over 
the Mediterranean ; its mighty refources; the fruitfulnefs of the garden 
of Europe; the bays, and rivers, and harbours which open to its pro- 
duce the uttermoft ends of the earth; the forefts which variegate its 
furface, and only break the continuity of culture to augment its powers, 
by preparing for this favoured land the dominion of the fea; the geniys 
and fire of its numerous people; the monuments of art; the remains of 
antiquity ; the ground on which the glories of their Roman anceftors 
were achieved ;—all are now in the hands of the nation in the world 
belt able to improve them—to combine them—to make them aid one 
another; and, after calling them forth, to the incalculable augmenta- 
tion of her former refources, ready to turn them againft thofe, if any 
fuch fhall remain, who ftill dare to be her enemies. 

‘ The other changes of dominion effected by the treaty of Prefburg— 
the emperor’s ceffion of his poffeflions in Swabia, and his fubmiflien to 
the further {poliation of the German empire ;—though important in 
themfelves, and fufficient, in any former period, to alarm all Europe 
for their confequences ; fink into infignificance after the entire furrender 
of Italy, which we have been contemplating. All thofe changes have 
one fimple view—the diminution of the Auftrian monarchy ; its fepa- 
ration from France by a number of petty kingdoms dependant on the 
French power ; the transference of the Emperor’s influence in Germa- 
ny to his enemies; and his confinement to the politics of the Eatt of 
Europe ; where alfo he is clofely watched by France and her creatures. 
Nor does it make any difference upon the relative fituation of the powers, 
that the facrifices of Auitria have been made to aggrandize the depend- 
ants of France, and not France herfelf. ‘That overgrown empire could 
not expect to keep together more nations and countries chan it already 
counted within its limits. The only feat which the French power has 
not attempted, is the conciliation of thofe peoples whom it has con- 
quered: the only difficulties which it has not maltered, are thofe that 
natural boundaries prefent. France, therefore, finds it more eafy to 
complete the incorporation of Europe by fome intermediate procefe, 
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which may aflimilate its. heterogeneous parts, and prepare them fora 
Jafting, as well as an intimate uoion. In the mean time, her fway over 
the principalities and powers, whom fhe calls into exiftence, is abfolute 
aod certain; her influence is hourly gaining ground. Should the courfe 
of events maintain the nominal feparation of thofe dependent kingdoms, 
they may, at fome future period, revolt from her federal empire ; but, 
for years to come, they are as fubfervient to her purpofes, as if they 
had‘no feparate names. Had fhe not a&ted upon fuch principles; had 
ihe taken more to herfelf at Prefburg; fhe would have refembled the 
allies whofe impolicy has laid Europe at her feet: fhe would have 
feemed to gain more, but fhe would not have been the formidable 
neighbour which a deeper policy has made her.’ p. 117-20. 

Our attention is next dire€ted to the more general confequences 
of the total and eafy difcomfiture of Auftria. The fpirit of its 
people is fubdued—their belief in the afcendant of France con- 
firmed—their dread of renewing the ftruggle againft her aug, 
mented a thoufand fold. The people of France, on the other 
hand, are ftrengthened by the exultation of fuccefs ;—their confi- 
dence, always great, is now boundlefs, Nothing in Europe re- 
mains to oppofe them; and they may take, during peace, what 
their policy prevented them from feizing at the treaty of Pref- 
burg. ‘ Do we not knaw,’ fays the author, © that the only ex- 
tenlive or durable conqueits have been made gradually ; that in 
treating with a humbled enemy, you raife him by exacting too 
harfh conditions ; that the wifeft policy is to take fomething, and 
by the prefent, to pave the way for future gains. One only 
chance of retaining even the name of independence now remains 
to our unfortunate ally ;—fhe mutt liften no more to fuch coun- 
fellors as hurried her into the late alliance in fpite of her better 
reafon. By fkill and ftrength fhe may poflibly prefe rve fome part 
of what is left, and improve it in peace. If fhe once more for- 
fakes moderate counfels, fhe is undone. 

The fecond branch of the Inquiry concludes with a view of our 
peculiar interefts, as affected by the difaftrous iffue of the late 
campaign. ‘The rifk of the invafion being atte empte d; and its 
dangers, if tried, are fhewn to be greatly augmented by the ag- 

grandizement of France, and the humiliation of her enemies. 

Yo fear of a continental war can now prevent oyr adverfary from 
putting his threats in execution;—no appreheniions of unpopu- 
Jarity at home, fhould he fail, will now tempt him to leave us 
alone. The Continent is conftrained to remain quiet, fhould 
England be utterly conquered by France ; and fhould the attempt 
altogether fail, any thing will be forgiven to the conqueror of 
Auilterlitz and Ulm. Formerly he was undone, if he tried the 
invafion and failed: now he may take the chance of fucceeding, 

and 
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and the certainty of doing us irreparable mifchief by the attempt. 
A ftriking picture is drawn at this part of the argument of the 
real evils of an invafion, even if it fails entirely. The following 
paflage we recommen d to all thofe thoughtlefs perfons, who cry 
out for § battles on their own ground.’ 

¢ With every difpofition to exalt the valour of Britons, and to au- 
gur well of their efforts in defence of the greatelt blefling which any 
people enjoy ; we may be permitted to dread the event of a conteft be- 
tween courage and flsill, Nor was the difference between the two ever 
fo ftrongly marked as fince the experience of the late campaiga. It 
is no difrefpeét to our troops and their commanders, to queition whe- 
ther their native talents are fuificrent to iupply their want of experi- 
ence, and ro wiih that, until mcaiures are taken to improve them in 
their art, there may be no trial of generalfhip between them and the 
conductors of the late German campaign, That the country could be 
ultimately conquered, we cannot indeed for a moment allow ourfelves 
to believe : but there are other evils atter¢ing an invafion, befides the 
greateft of all evils; there are injuries fhort of utcer ruin which a na- 
tion may receive from it. We know nothing practically of war in this 
happy land; we have heard of its effeéts, and read of battles at a great 
diftance 3 but we know it not from experience, and it is well we do 
not. Never was a country worle calculated for being the fcene of mili- 
tary Operations, for havin g the hazardous iffue of war tried within its 
bounds. With its wealth, its crowded pop pulation, its multitude of ar- 
tizans and traders, its paper circul ation, its put lic debts, its commer- 
cial credit ; with the various factitious qualities of a nice and compli- 
cated fyftem of moft artiii cial fociety ; and above all, without any ex- 
perience whatever of a pain on its own gr ein dale frightful to 
contemplate the miichiefs which fo uoufual a convalfion mult occafion, 
admitting it {hou the total defeat of the invader! It is clear, 
that no wife man w to fee fuch av experiment tried ; and that, 
however it may end, th: cinpt would of itfelf be an enormous evil. ’ 
p- 128—130. 

‘The fecond part cl t exhibition of the unaccount- 


able fecurity in which « ‘ nment were plunged during the 
lait campaign; their utter careleffacis about the meafures of de- 
fence during that period; and tleir irreparable lofs of the beft 
opportunity they could enjoy of improving the military fyftem of 
this country. 


I[I. In the third branch of the Inquiry, a comprehenfive view 
is taken of the remaining particulars in the Pp efent ‘{tate of Eu- 
rope, under five he ads :—the Spanith war; the ftate of Holland, 
and the other powers wholly d spend nt on France; the politics 
of Auftria, Prufha and Ruilia; the {tate of France herfelf; and 
the queftions refpecting belligerent rights with the neutral nations. 
The evil confequences of the war with Spain; our impolicy in 
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forcing that power into the hands of France, at the moment when 
our objeét was to free the Continent by a general alliance againft 
the common enemy ; our inconfiftency in conduéting the Spanith 
war upon a plan which united every difadvantage, and avoided 
all chance of gaining more than a few cafks of dollars, are de. 
monttrated in a very fatisfaCtory manner. ‘The proof refpecting 
Holland is equally rong. The caufes of her fubjeétion to France, 
her extreme unwillingnefs to throw off the yoke, and her aver- 
fion to England, are pointed out from a review of the circum. 
ftances in which the Dutch people are placed. The entire hope- 
lefsnefs of all attempts to free them, or reduce the French influ- 
ence in that fubmiflive country, is the manifeft conclufion from 
this part of the argument. The fame inference is extended to 
Switzerland, Italy, and the petty kingdoms of Germany. 

© For a long courfe of years ’ (concludes the author) ¢ they mult fubmit 
in filence, Ehienter well ‘inclined to rebel ; and the worft fervice that the 
well-wifhers of European independence could render them, would be to ftir 


up any premature attempt at eHesting their deliverance. We may reft af- 


fured, then, that the petty ftates by whom France has Vervownde -d herfe lf, 
as well as the more powerful dominions which fhe has fucceeded in iti 
ing, are firmly united to her fortunes, fome by their weaknefs, others 
by their difinclination to exert their {trength in a way which they deem 
hurtful to their interefts ; that from Holland to Switzerland, and from 
Switzerland to Turkey, the has covered a frontier almoft every where 
Rrong by nature, with dependent nations, w hom there is no chance of 
our feeing revolt, and who will always bear the firft thock of a war 
waged againft her, if they do not t actively affift in her offenfive opera- 
tions. W hat remains for the reft of Europe to undertake, in its own 
behalf, may not be very eafily difcovered: but nothing can be “ge 
plain than the courfe of policy which fhould, at the prefent junéture, be 
avoided—the vain attempt to force thofe fut jet nations into new and 
ruinous efforts at regaining their independence.’ p. 157. 158. 

The weaknefs of Auitria, from the mal-adminiftration of her 
affairs, and the long eftablithed errors of her internal policy, is 
defcribed at great length. ‘This part of the fubjeét is handled 
very much in detail, and abounds with important information up- 
on fome branches of political cconomy. It concludes witha ftate- 
ment of the advantage derived to France from the jéaloufies which 
divide the only three powers whom the has not yet fubdued, and 
the hopelefs nefs of any new confederacy ag: ainft her, until time 
fhall have been given for the ager ones ‘of hi armony among them, 
as well as for the deve lopment of their natural refources. The 
actual extent of the French power ifelf forms the next fubje€& of 
contemplation ; 5 and in this furvey, the object that chiefly arrefts 
our attention, is the nature of the military confcription, of which 
a truly frightful picture is exhibited. We extraét the concluding 
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¢ Thus, we find that it is no exaggeration, no metaphorical lan. 
guage to denominate France a great military empire; to fay that the 
government now calls forth the whole refources of the {tate, and that 
every Frenchman is literally a foldier. Nothing like this has ever ap- 

ared fince the early days of the Roman people. The feudal militia 
had not the fame regularity, the fame fcience and difcipline. The in- 
furrection of Hungary, the rifing en ma/e of Switzerland and America, 
were all confined to particular emergencies. The national guards and 
firft confcriptions of France herfelf, which approach nearer to the new 
order of things, were {till far inferior to it in fyftematic arrangement and 
extent of operation ; yet by their aid, imperfect as they were in the 
comparifon, fhe gained all that fhe had conquered previous to the lait 
campaign. But her prefent fyftem is in truth a terrible {peGtacle. The 
moft numerous and ingenious people in the world have abandoned the 
arts of peace, not for their defence, but after having conquered all the 
nations around them. ‘They have betaken themfelves to the military 
life as their main purfuit, almoft their exclufive occupation, not from 
impatience of a long continued quiet, but at the end of various revolu- 
tions, and a feries of the moft deftruétive wars. With a government 
purely military, a ftock of fcience peculiarly adapted to the fame pur- 
{uits, and a {pecies of wealth not likely to be immediately ruined by 
fuch a change, they have eftablifhed a regular fyitem of difcipline, 
which draws every arm into the fervice of the country, and renders the 
whole furface of the moft compaét, extenfive, and bett fituated country 
in Europe, one vaft camp, {warming with the fineft foldiers— 

‘ Ubi fas verfum atque nefas: tot bella per orbem,’ &c. 

This branch of the Inquiry clofes with a full difcuffion of the 
neutral queftion, at prefent fo much agitated in this country and 
America. It is unneceflary to dwell upon the reafonings contain- 
ed in it, as they coincide for the moft part with thofe which we 
have ourfelves iubmitted upon the fame fubjeét in the prefent 
Number. We thall only remark, that the author waves the queftion 
of right, applies himfelf chiefly to fhew that the value of the ob- 
ject in dilpute has been greatly exaggerated, and proves, that 
every argument of policy is againft the aflertion of our claims. 

* All the evils or difficulties, ’ (it is cbferved) ‘ which prefs upon 

this branch of our affairs, are the neceffary confequences of the long 
war in which we have been engaged. They are part of that fucceffion 
which the new adminiftration haye fallen heirs to ; a fucceffion made up 
of all the dangers and difficulties which a long courfe of mifmanagement 
and misfortune has accumulated upon the country. ’ 
_ The tract concludes with a tlatement of the inferences fuggeft- 
ed by the foregoing invettigation refpecting the policy which this 
country ought now to adopt, if fhe withes to remain independent, 
and to preferve a chance of once more liberating the reft of Eu- 
rope. 
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¢ That the high, unbending, unaccommodating tone, which we have 
been accuftomed to hold all over the world, aud which the perfonal be, 
haviour of our foreign minifters has generally rendered {till more unpa- 
latable, is in the extreme foolifh at all times, and particularly unfit for 
the prefent afpect of things, needs not be proved by a fingle argument, 
or illuftrated by one example. Nor is it lefs obvious, that’ the ‘fe elings 
and the language of conciliation, of moderate views, of calm and tem. 
perate dignity to our enemies, of friendly fincerity and franknefs to our 
allies, are the feelings and the language moft fubfervient at all times to 
our higheft interefts ; moft confiftent with our true honour; and mof 
agreeable to the fituation in which the afipire of Europe, as well as of 
England, are placed in the prefent crilis.' p. 206, 207. 

A more particular delineation is ot given of the fyftem which 
ought to be purfued at home and abroad, as adapted to our peril 
ous fituation. ‘The chief points touched upon are, the employ. 
ment of able men in our foreign diplomacy : the reform of our 
Weft Indian colonies, by the abolition of the flave trade; and 
the relaxation of the navigation law: the recurrence to a wile 
and pacific, and, if it be poflible in that country to talk of juftice, 
a juft fyftem of policy in the Eaft; the reform of abufes in our 
domeftic adminiftration ; and the improvement of the Catholics 
in Ireland. But the grand change of all is, the recommendation 
of pacific views, with which the work concludes, and to which, 
indeed, every page of it leads by irrefiftable arguments. ‘This 
paflage forms our laft extra&t, which we give with a fincerity of 
joy, proportioned to our wifhes that fuch counfels may at laft 
prevail, and to our defire that the world may now be faved, 
while it is yet poffible, by the reftoration of tranquillity. 

* It is, indeed, abundantly clear, that the ftate of our affairs, domeftic 
as well as foreign, enjoins a ftri€ regard to the conciliatory fyftem in 
general, and prepares us more efpecially to expeét, in fuch a peace as may 
be confiftent with our real honour, the higheft advantages, both to our 
own interefts and thofe of Europe at large. With regard to the conti- 
nent, it bas already been demonitrated that nothing but mifchief can 
poffibly accrue from a renewal of the late unhappy war. What then is 
likely to refult from things remaining in their prefent unfettled ftate ? 
Will the-enemy, fo long as we refufe to give him peace, fo long as we 
prevent our allies from treating, fo long as we do not ufe our influence 
to bring about a negotiation—will he abftain from reaping the thoufand 
advantages of his prefent fituation? Will he fubmit to all the evils of 
warfare, and forego all its gains ? Will he unite in his plan all the loffes 
ef war and all the conftraints of peace? ‘This would be too clofe an, 
imitation of our own conduét with regard to Spain. Unhappily we 
cannot expec to be imitated in our European taétics. Our Eait Indian 
policy will fuit him better. He will go on conquering fuch of our 
allies as continue hoftile; uniting with thofe whom he may intimidate, 
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or allure to fhare in the plunder of the reft ; ftretching his creations of 
kings over the North of Germany; aggrandizing thofe whom he has 
made in the South ; extending his dominion in Italy over the iflands, 
and from Italy ftriding onwards to the Eatt. 

Fam tenet Italiam, tamen ultra pergere tendit 

Aum, inguit, nibil ¢ft. 

* To all this profpe& of lofs, from a fenfelefs prolongation of a war 
which has unfortunately reached its. natural conclufion, the enemies of 
peace can only oppofe certain vague indefinite fears of the dangers with 
which they conceive a peace to be pregnant. Firft, they imagine that 
good or even fair terms cannot be expected ; then they think the enemy 
will not be fincere; next, they dread his takiog the opportunity of 
recruiting his refources, and efpecially of reftoring his navy ; laftly, they 
expe that he will take us by furprife, and attack us when he is fure to 
fueceed. In all thefe apprehenfions, however, there is a great deal of 
mifconception, and no {mall inconfiftency. As to the terms, we mutt 
firft fee what he offers. It is indeed very evident, that we cannot ex- 
pet fuch favourable conditions for the Continent, as if we had not 
plunged it into the late war, and  occationed the ruin of Auftria, the 
conqueft of Naples, and the aggrandizement of France and her depend- 
encies.s We cannot hope fuch terms as the prefent Adminitftration 
would have gained, had it been formed two years ago. But it is equal- 
ly clear, that, if the enemy finds his advantage in peace, (and if he does 
not, we need neither expect it nor defire it), and if he eftimates, as he 
muft, the high {pirit, and uraconquerable valour of this country, he will 
make no propofals which can difhonour us. He will even tempt us to 
overcome our repugnance towards him, and our contempt of his new 
authority, by fome favourable conceffions. ‘Then, with regard to his 
fincerity, we may fafely conclude that the fame motive which leads him 
to think of making a peace, will induce him to keep it—the motive of 
intereft—for what can he gain by a tranfient peace, except the paltry 
cefion of a few iflands, which we fhall always be able to retake, with 
the troops and fhipping he may fend thither, fo long as our marine is 
fuperior to his.——Next, as to his recruiting his refources, and particular- 
ly his navy, this he moft undoubtedly will attempt to do. We mutt lay 
our account witly it. We mean to recruit our own army, and he mutt 
lay his account with that. But does it follow, that he will be able to 
acquire a navy equal to ours during the peace? Where are his feamen? 
Where are his officers and pilots? Where are his Nelfons? Should 
the peace laft for ten years, which is unfortunately a high eftimate, how 
much would England gain in her commerce, her finances, her colonial 
and domeftic economy, her military fyftem, her foreign policy! And 
France, too, would gain fomewhat in feveral of thefe particulars. Her 
trade would iucreafe, and fhe would acquire colonial eftablifhments. 
Would not this make her much lefs warlike? Would it not be utterly 
incompatible with the military confcription, the moft formidable feature 
in her prefent afpe&t ? Would it not render her lefs military in peace, 
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and more averfe to war, the greateft of evils to a mercantile and colonial 
nation? But could her navy in ten, or even twenty years of peace, 
poflibly grow up fo as to match our own? Should we not, at the end 
of fuch a happy period, enter upon the war with our commerce aug, 
mented, our finances cleared from debt, our wealth more able to fupp! 
our neceflities, our navy more numerous? And would not this be the 
very fame thing with beginning a new feries of brilliant victories over the 
navy of our enemies? Befides, with the reftoration of our continental 
relations, and the improvement of our army, might we not fairly exped 
even fuccefs on fhore, as well as at fea? Why is not France averfe to 
peace from her fears of our commerce increafing, and our army being 
eftablifhed on a new fyftem? Why then fhould we, who are as coura. 
geous as herfelf, dread the progrefs of her trade, and the reeftablifhment 
of her marine? But to all fuch fears one anfwer may be given—they 
prove too much—they prove that peace can never be made, if they dif. 
fuade us from making it now; they have no application to this particu. 
lar time, they are apprehenfions of all times, and they go to involve the 
world in one eternal war.’ p. 212—217. 

We now take leave of this moft important tra&t, which we 
have done little more than faintly defcribe to our readers ; and 
which, both for the magnitude of its objet, and the merits of its 
execution, would, we are fully fenfible, have deferved a more 
able review. But we conceive that the extracts which we have 
given, and the abftra&t which we have reforted to, when the ori- 
ginal could not be laid before our readers, may have the effec of 
{preading more univerfally the knowledge of its contents; happy 
if, by our humble efforts, we fhal] fucceed in our earneft with to 
aid thofe falutary effets, which we think it carnot fail to pro- 
duce upon the minds of men in this eventful crifis. ‘The only 
parts of the author’s doctrines in which we do not heartily agree, 
are thofe, we are forry to fay, which are of a confolatory nature. 
We do not think he has at all exaggerated the dangers of war, 
but we cannot help fufpecting that he has underrated the dangers 
ef peace; and, defponding as we have no doubt he will appear 
to many of the fanguine {pirits of this country, we only blame 
him for giving too flattering a picture of the hopes and refources 
which remain to us. 


Arr. XVI. Leousra. By Mifs Edgeworth. ‘Two Volumes. 
pp: 580. London, 1806. 


iss EnGEWORTH always writes with good fenfe, and with 
good intentions: but this is not among her beft doings. 

The ftory is neither very probable, nor very interefting ;—mott of 
the 
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the characters are rather fketches than finifhed portraits; and 
there is a want both of perfons and of incide nts, which produces 
a degree of languor not to have been expected in fo fhort a work 
of fo animated a writer. ‘There are not many perfons, we believe, 
in this country, who ftand in need of the leffons it is intended to 
teach; and perhaps it is not altogether calculated to produce 
much effe&t upon fuch perfons. All the lefions which it does 
teach, however, are falutary; and all the effect it can produce, 
muft be favourable. It is chiefly for this reafon that we have 
thought it worth while to give a fhort account of it. 

‘The ftory is that of a wile, virtuous, well-bred Englith hufband, 
who is feduced from the molt amiable wife in the world, by the 
arts of a Frenchified coquette; and after having run the whole 
career of unlawful intrigue and gallantry, has his eyes opened to 
the true character of his feducer, and returns penitent and humi- 
liated to his generous and forgiving confort. ‘This is a very nar- 
tow foundation, our readers will perceive, for a novel in two vo- 
lumes: but it is eafy to difcover, that it was not fo much the 
ftory, as the moral, that Mifs Edgeworth was anxious about, and 
that fhe intended this fable merely as a vehicle for thofe dilquifi- 
tions on affected fenfibility and conjugal duty with which it is 
very copioutly adorned. ‘The work being thrown into the form of 
letters, gives her an opportunity of introducing thefe with great 
felicity and fuccefs ; and fhe has put together a number of remarks 
and reafonings, which we have perufed with great fatisfaCtion and 
delight. ‘Che evil, however, we think, is fcarcely of fo urgent a 
nature as to make us fet any extraordinary value upon the remedy. 
The affectation or the indulgence of exceflive fenfibility, is no 
longer the vice of our countrywomen ;—they have been pretty 
well laughed out of it; and, we believe, no tolerably well educat- 
ed young woman of eighteen, would feel any thing but contempt 
and derifion for fuch effufions as fell from the pen of Lady Olivia. 
The fathion has gone down now to the lower orders of fociety; 
and we dare fay there is {till a good deal of raving about tidelefs 
blooded fouls, overwhelming emotions, and narrow prejudices, 
among the abigails and dealers in {mall millinery, who read no- 
vels, and fip ratafia upon the borders of proftitution :—But as it 
was not for fuch patients, we prefume, that Mifs Edgeworth 
compounded her cordials, we fcarcely think fhe will find much 
occafion for them in the world the takes charge of. 

The charaéter of this fentimental lady and her French friend, 
we do not think very well drawn, Both are caricatured, and 
their views and follies fo clearly marked, as to render it quite im- 
probable that they thould impofe upon any perfon of common ob- 
fervation or knowledge of the world. ‘The French picture is the 
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beft, and has certainly a number of national traits, that mutt 
bane been derived from modern obfervation ; but we did expect 
fomething more highly finifhed from the hiftorian of Lady De. 
lacour. 

We complained, on a former occafion, of the partiality which 
led Mifs Edgeworth, in all her conjugal portraits, to give fuch an 
unreafonable fhare of merit to the lady; and we cannot eafily 
forgive her upon this occafion, for having made her Englith wife 
in all refpeéts fo much more amiable and refpeétable than her 
hufband. At the fame time, we muft own that fhe makes fome 
amends, by inculcating the duties of fubmiffion, gentlenefs and 
obedience, in a moit zealous and orthodox manner. Both in the 
tale of Grifelda, and in the work now before us, fhe has been 
at much laudable pains to hold up to ridicule and contempt, the 
magnanimous pretenfions of thofe who are commonly called wo. 
men of {pirit; and to point out the grofs folly and impropriety of 
that vindictive and irritating temper of mind, in defence of which 
we have heard fo many ladies grow eloquent. We think, i in- 
deed, that fhe has attained a far jufter notion of female than of 
male excellence ; and hope fincerely, for the fake of our fex, that 
fortune may foon introduce her to fome mafculine model, from 
which fhe may be enabled to draw a worthy companion kan Lady 
Leonora and the reft of her accomplifhed heroines. 

We have not room to prefent our readers with any of the nar- 
rative parts of thefe volumes; and, in truth, they would not be 
very intelligible, without a long introductory explanation. Asa 
{pecimen, we rather give fome of Mifs Edgeworth’s general re- 
marks upon modern female philofophy. 

A tafte for the elegant profligacy of French gallantry was, I remem- 
ber, introduced into this country before the deftru€tion of the French 
monarchy. Since that time, fome fentimental writers and pretended phi- 
lofophers of our own and foreign countries have endeavoured to con- 
found ali our ideas of morality. ‘To every rule of right they have 
found exceptions, and on thefe they have fixed the public attention by 
adorning them with all the {fplendid decorations of eloquence ; fo that 
the rule is defpifed or forgotten, and the excep tion triumphantly efta- 
blithed in its ftead. ’— * They put extreme cafes, in which virtue may 
become vice, or vice virtue : they exhibit criminal paffions in conftant 
connexion with the moft exalted, the moft amiable virtues. Thus mak- 
ing ufe of the beft feelings of human nature for the worlt purpofes, 
they engage pity or admiration perpetually on the fide of guilt. Eter- 

nally talki ng of ph ilofophy and Perarent, they only borrow the 
terms, to perplex the ignorant and feduce the imaginative. They have 
their fyftems wae their the ories ; and in theory they pretend that the 
ger eral goo od of fo wiety is their fole immutable rule of morality, and in 
practice they m jake the variable feelings of each individual the judges 
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of this general good. Their fyftems difdain all thie vulgar virtues, in. 
tent upon fome beau ideal of perfe€tion or perfeétibility. They fet 
common fenfé and common honefty at defiance. No matter :—theit 
doétrine, fo convenient to the paflions and foporific to the confcience; 
can never want partifans; efpecially by weak and enthufiaitic women 
it is adopted and propagated with éagernefs: then they become pers 
fonages of importance, and zealots in fupport of their fublime opi. 
nions :—and they can read; and they can write; and they can talk; 
and they can efe@ a revolution in public opinion! I am afraid, indeed, 
that they can: for of late years we have heard more of fentiment than 
of principles; more of the rights of woman then of her duties.’ Vol, 1. 
p. 21—23. 

In another place, the fame fagacious perfon, in making fome 
remarks on one of the fentimental lady’s epiftles, obferves, 

‘ She begins with a bold exclamation on “ the misfortune of being 
born a woman !—the flave or the outcaft of fociety, condemned to inceffant 
bypocrify!?? Does fhe mean modefty? Her manly foul feels it « the 
moft degrading punifbment that omnipotent cruelty could devife, to be impri- 
foned ina female form.’?’ From fuch a mafculine fpirit fome fortitude 
and magnanimity might be expected; but prefently the begs to be pie 
tied, for a broken f{pirit, and more than female tendernefs of heart. I 
have obferved that the ladies, who wifh to be men, are ufually thofe 
who have not fufficient ftrength of mind to be women. 

‘It is the common trick of unprincipled women to affeé& to defpife thofe 
who conduct themfelves with propriety. Prudence they term coldne/i ; 
fortitude, in/fenfibility ; and regard to the rights of others, prejudice. 
By this perverfion of terms they would laugh or fneer virtue out of 
countenance ; and, by robbing her of all praife, they would deprive 
her of all immediate motive. Confcious of their own degradation, they 
would lower every thing, and every body, to their own ftandard: they 
would make you believe, that thofe who have not yielded to their paf- 
fions, are dettitute of fenfibility ; that the love, which is not blazoned 
forth in glaring colours, is not entitled to our fympathy. The facrifice 
of the ftrongett feelings of the human heart to a fenfe of duty, is to 
be called mean or abfurd; but the fhamelefs phrenzy of paffion, ex- 
pofing itfelf to public gaze, is to be an object of admiration. ‘Thefe 
heroines talk of ftrength of mind; but they forget that ftrength of 
mind is to be fhown in refilting their paflions, not in yielding to them. ’ 
I, p. 38—4o. 

‘ Belides, what confidence can you repofe in them? If you thould 
happen to be an obitacle in the way of any of their fancies, do you 
think that they will refpeét you or your interefts, when they have not 
icrupled to facrifice their own to the gratification of their paffions ? 
Do you.think that the goffamer of fentiment will reftrain thofe whom 
the itrong chains of prudence could not hold?’ I. p. 46. 

fhe tollowing is equally jut and equally forcible. 

VOL. Vill, NO. 15 Q « Why 
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¢ Why fhould you, my dear L——, expe& fuch fuperlative excel. 
lence from your Olivia? Do you think that a woman, by lofing one 
virtue, increafes the ftrength of thofe that remain, as it is faid that the 
lofs of one of our fenfes renders all the others more acute? Do you 
thiak that a lady, by yielding to love, and by proving that the has not 
fufficient refolution or forbearance to preferve the honour of her fex, 
gives the beft poflible demonitration of her having fufficient ftrength of 
chara&ter to rife fuperior to all the other weakneffes incident to hu- 
man, and more efpecially to female nature—envy and jealoufy for in- 
ftlance?’ II.. p. 189. 190. 

This we think is all very good ; but it is not very entertaining ; 
and the readers of novels infift upon being entertained in the firft 
place, and merely fubmit to as much inftruction as can be infi- 
nuated into their minds, without putting them to any trouble. 
There are many gayer things in the book; but we choofe to con- 
clude our extracts with the following letter of Leonora to her 
mother, written immediately after the conviction of her hufband’s 
alienation had begun to force itfelf upon her mind. It is more 
natural, we think, than Mifs Edgeworth’s gaicties, and more likely 
to pleafe thofe whom fhe fhould be moft folicitous about pleafing. 

‘ You know that I am not naturally or habitually of a jealous tem- 
per, but I am confcious of having lately felt a difpofition to jealoufy, 
I have been fpoiled by the exceflive: attention which my hufband paid 
to me in the firft year of our marriage. 

* You warned me not to fancy that he could continue always a lover. 
I did not, at leaft I tried not to expe€t fuch an impoffibility. I was 
prepared for the change, at leaft I thought | was: yet now the time, 
the inevitable time is come, and | have not the fortitude to bear it as I 
ought. If I had never known what it was to poflefs his love, I might 
perhaps be content with his friendfhip.. If I could feel only friendfhip 
for him, I fhould now poffibly be happy. 1 know that I have the fir 
place in his efteem ; I do believe—I thould be miferable indeed if I did 
not believe—that I have the firft place in his affe€tion. But this affec- 
tion is certainly different from what it once was. I with I could for- 
get the difference. No: I retraét that wifh ; however painful the com- 
parifon, the recolleétion of times that are paft is delightful to my heart. 
Yet, my dear mother, if fech times are never to return, it would be 
better for me to forget that they have ever been. It would be wifer 
not to let my imagination recur to the paft, which could then tend on- 
ly to render me difcontented with the prefent and with the future. 
The ruture! how melancholy that word founds to me! what a 
dreary length of profpeé it brings to my view! How young I am, 
how many years may I have to live, and how little motive have | left 
in life! Thofe which ufed to a& moft forcibly upon me, have now 

fearcely power to move my mind. The fenfe of duty, it is true, raifes 
me.to fome degree of exertion:. I hope that I do not neglect the edu- 
cation 
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cation of the two children whom my poor fifter bequeathed to my cafe. 
When my mind was at eafe, they were my delight; but now I feel 
that I am rather interrupted than interefted by their childith gaiety and 
amufements. 

* I am afraid that I am growing felfifh, and I am fure that I have 
become fhamefully indolent. I go on with certain occupations every 
day from habit, not from choice ; my mind is not in them. I ufed to 
flatter myfelf that I did many things from a fenfe of duty and of ge- 
neral benevolence, which I am now convinced were done merely from a 
particular with to pleafe, and to make myfelf more and more beloved 
by the object of my fondeft affection. Difappointed in this hope, I 
fink into indolence, from which the defire to entertain my friends is not 
fufficient to roufe me. Helen has been fummoned away ; but I believe 
I told you that Mr and Mrs F**, whofe company is peculiarly agree- 
able to my tafte, and Lady M***** and her amiable daughters, 
and your witty friend *****, are with us. In fuch fociety I am a- 
fhamed of being ftupid; yet I cannot contribute to the amufement of 
the company, and I feel furprifed at their animation and fprightlinefs. 
It feems as if I was looking on at dancers without hearing any mufic. 
Sometimes | fear that my filence fhould be obferved, and then I begin 
to talk without well knowing what I am faying. I confine myfelf to 
the moft common-place fubjeéts, and hefitate from the dread of faying 
fomething quite foreign to the purpofe. What muft Mr L think 
of my ftupidity? But he does not, 1 believe, perceive it; he is fo 
much occupied with—with other objeéts.—I am glad that he does not 
fee all that paffes in my mind, for he might defpife me if he knew that 
I am fo miferable. I did not mean to ufe fo ftrong an expreflion ; but 
now it is written, | will not blot it out, left you fhould fancy fomething 
worfe than the reality. 1am not, however, yet fo weak as to be feri- 
oufly miferable, when I have no real ‘caufe to be fo. The truth is 
_— ——. Now you know this phrafe is a tacit confeffion, that 
all that has been faid before is falfe. The realtruth is————. By 
my prefacing fo long, you may be fure that I have reafon to be afham- 
ed of this real truth’s coming out. ‘The real truth is, that I have been 
fo long accuftomed to be the firft and only obje& of my hufband’s 
thoughts, that I cannot bear to fee him think of any thing elfe. Yes 5 
things I can bear, but not perfons—female perfons.—And there is one 
perfon here who is fo much more agreeable and entertaining than I am; 
that fhe engroffes very naturally almoft all his attention.’ I. p. 170— 
176. 

Upon the whole, though we think this work inferior, in point 
of brilliancy and variety, to fome of Mifs Edgeworth’s former 
productions, we admit it, without hefitation, to be an ingenious 
and meritorious performance. We are partial, indeed, we will con- 
fefs, to Mifs Edgeworth ; for we think the public very greatly in- 
debted to her ; and conceive that fhe has come nearer the true tone 
of moral inftrudtion than any other writer we are acquainted with. 

Q.2 Again{t 
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Againft the greater vices we may declaim from the pulpit or the 
prefs: or we may let it alone, exactly as we like belt: for no 
man practifes them ignorantly nor can we tell him more about 
their confequences than he knows already, and has determined to 
hazard. But the fmaller vices—thofe which make up the profli- 
gacy of an individual and the corruption of a people, are commit- 
ted by thoufands from mere careleflnefs and vanity, or from ex- 
ample and miftaken opinions ; and it is to the correétion of thefe, 
or of fuch claffes of them as have become epidemic in a fociety, 
that a moral writer may apply his exertions with fome hopes of 
fuccefs. ‘The firft great point is, not to magnify their enormity, 
and not to be more angry than is permitted to be in real life :— 
The next is, to appear perfectly well acquainted with the world, 
in which thofe things are tranfaéted, and to view with perfect 
good humour all the indulgences and palliations that they meet 
with from thofe who witnefs and perform them, and then to attack 
them with ridicule inftead of reprobation; to fhew how well they 
may be feparated from all that is liberal and eafy, and even from 
all that is brilliant and fantaftic; and how much they detraé& from 
real comfort, and interfere with every {cheme of happinefs. It is 
a rath, and for the moft part a vain attempt, to think of appeal- 
ing to a man’s confcience againft practices which are fanctioned 
by all around him, and in which he indulges without any diftinct 
feeling of depravity. He will treat all fuch attempts as ftupid 
preachments, proceeding from defpicable ignorance of the world, 
or afcetic cant and hypocrify. The only chance is, to attack him 
on the feore of prudence or of pride; to fhew that the praétices we 
mean to condemn are foolifh and defpicable ; that they indicate 
want of talents or of {pirit; and that they are objeéts of derifion 
and contempt to the more illuftrious perfons in fociety. To do 
this with fuccefs, we muft neither be too rigorous nor too refined. 
if we talk either like fcrupulous purifts, or tentimetital innocents, 
we fhall be laughed at and neglected. We mutt affume a certain 
familiar and fecular tone, and rather endeavour to fhew that we 
are more knowing, than that we are more virtuous than thofe we 
addrefs. It is only in this way that we have a chance of being 
fiftened to, and if that great point can once be gained, it does 
appear to us, that by mixing our reafons and our ridicule in jutt 
proportion, by making our inftances rapid and amufing, and con- 
centrating our proofs into ftriking and interetting groups, we may 
produce a confiderable effe&t upon the minds of all who are worth 
reforming, or give impreilions, at leait, which after experience 
may develop into falutary conviction. 
Now, it is by affuming this tone, and applying herfelf to this 


method of initruétion, that we think Mifs Edgeworth has deferv- 
“ed 
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ed well of the community. We do not know any books that are 
more likely to be ufeful than moft of thofe the has publithed ; 
and while we willingly do all we can to promote their notoriety, 
we earneftly exhort her to multiply their number. We rather 
with fhe would write more moral tales; for though it requires 
fome refolution to diffuade the author of Belinda from delineating 
the character of fafhionable life, we are fatisfied that fhe will do 
moft good by continuing the former publication. By works like 
Belinda or Leonora, fhe can only hope to correct the vices, or a- 
bate the follies of three or four perfons of fathion : : by improving 
the plan of the Moral ‘Tales, fhe may promote the happinefs and 
the refpeCtability of many thoufands in all ranks of fociety. 


Art. XVII. Rhymes on Art; or, the Remonftrance of a Painter. 
In Tao Parts. With Notes, and a o eeface 3 Including Striflures 
on the State of the Arts, Criticifm, Patronage, and Public Tafte. 
By Martin Archer Shee, R. A. ‘The Second Edition, with an 
Additional Preface and Notes. Murray, London. 1805. 


7 ‘HE poctical part of this work would have juftified a more am- 

bitious title than that which the author has beftowed upon 
it. To us, indeed, its humility appears in fome meafure affected, 
and not very confiftent with the contempt exprefled at the com- 
mencement of the preface, for thefe who cry out fer quarter’ on 
firit coming into rhe field. 

‘The explanation which Mr Shee offers, may perhaps in fome 
degree fecure him from the iiaputation'y but certain it is, that 
merit may fometimes be undervalued, by its confcious pofleflor, 
from a /afent expectation, that what he himfelf { fubtraéts, the sood 
nature of others will add to the amount of his praife. Amongft 
the motives which induced the author to give his work to the pub- 
ic, he informs us (note, p. 53. of the preface) that a flight feafon- 
ng of literary ambition had its fhare. But we cannot fee that 
the object of this ambition was likely to be accomplilhed by any 
production correfponding to the title by which he has uthered 
this effort of his Mufe into the * world l. 

Be fides the poetical part of this vi lune, we have two prefaces 
ind notes, neither of which, in ne int of magnitude, bear’ a very 
ordinary proportion to the poe: ch they accompany.’'"The 
profe compotition, however » have ad not the léaft intefeff. 
ng part of the work; and with tl ‘ptr yn of fome prffages in 

hich there is an unneceflary repetiti fF the fame thoughts and 

rents whith the author had previoufly difeufled)’ we’ Were 
not 
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not inclined te grudge it that proportion of the volume which it 
occupies. ‘The reader’s patience is indeed fomewhat tried by the 
prolix and not very novel remarks with which he is favoured, up- 
on the feelings and views which accompany an adventure into the 
fields of literature. But after the author has fuficiently evinced 
his refpec for the public, by a profufion of bows and apologies 
on his firft introduction to their prefence, he gradually acquires 
courage to enter upon the object of his vifit. This preparatory 
talk occupies about ten pages of the preface, at the end of which 
he difcovers it to be full time to requeft our attention to his bu- 
finefs. 

Mr Shee is a refpeéctable portrait-painter in London. The 
laudable defign for which, in the prefent inftance, he has laid a- 
fide his pencil for the pen, is to entreat, for the arts in his native 
country, that encouragement and fupport, on which they muft, in 
every fituation, fo effentially depend. ‘The author, indeed, fets 
out with the profeffed intention of illuftrating the principles of his 
art. But we agree with himfelf in thinking this the leaft inter- 
efting part of the work, which certainly derives its chief import- 
ance from the tendency it may have to bring into ferious confider- 
ation the moft eligible public meafures for cultivating the genius 
and exciting the exertions of Britifh artifts. 

The perfection to which the arts were carried in thofe few and 
memorable periods when they were regarded as high and import- 
ant objects of public fupport, and particularly under the liberal and 
magnificent patronage of the Medici family—the numbers who then 
attained an eminence, to which their fucceffors have fince looked 
up with a veneration ‘approaching to defpair, feems a warrantable 
ground for us to hope that, under circumftances equally propi- 
tious, we might be again enabled to boaft of fuch artifts. The 
hitlory of the arts affords, indeed, fome folitary inftances of emi- 
nent {kill acquired in fituations the moft unfavourable to their 
cultivation ; but this, fo far from weakening the argument for li- 
beral encouragement from men of tafte and influence, only proves, 
that abilities and perfeverance are poffefled by fome individuals in 
degrees far beyond what fall to the lot of men in general; and 
leads us to regret that genius, which, under difadvantages fo great, 
could maintain its activity and fire, had not been fupported by 
the vital influence of that generous patronage which would have 
raifed it to itill greater fplendour. ‘lhe place of public patronage, 
we are perfectly fatisfied, can never be {upplied with good effect, 
even to a fingle artilt, by any fupport which it is in the power of 
an individual to beftow. To the favour of a fingle individual, 
the mind attaches certain unavoidable feelings of dependence, ex- 

tremely unfavourable to the growth of thofe elegant mental quay 
lities, 
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lities which go to the formation of real genius. By affording, as 
is often the cafe, an exclufive encouragement to particular branch 
es and departments of the arts, individual patronage may alfo do 
the moft lafting injury to genius. From fuch caufes, how often 
has it been diverted from its natural channel into one lefs favour 
able to its particular bent! a misfortune againit which the un- 
reftrained choice afforded by public patronage would have been a 
fecurity. 

Little advantage, therefore, is to be expected from the zeal or 
munificence of a few individuals, uulefs their exertions be fecond- 
ed by a favourable difpofition of the public mind; nor can we he- 
fitate to affirm with Barry, that even the fplendid and diftinguifh- 
ing patronage of Cofmo and Lorenzo di Medici would have been 
inadequate to have produced fuch artifts as adorned Italy in the 
fifteenth and fixteenth century, had there not exifted, at the fame 
period, a general diffufion of tafte in that country, and a marked 
difpofition to view both the artift and his work with that cordial 
efteem and enlightened admiration, which afford the higheft fti- 
mulus to farther improvement. Where this difpofition is want- 
ing, the arts cannot but languifh and degenerate. From our en- 
tire conviction, indeed, that the higheft influence exerted in their 
behalf muft in a great meafure be ineffectual, where the arts do 
not receive from the public a fimilar cordiality of reception, or 
where the general tafte has taken a vulgar and contracted direc- 
tion, we have our fears if any pecuniary provifion which the Bri- 
tifh Government could devife, would certainly be followed by 
thofe happy effets which Mr Shee appears to anticipate as their 
undoubted refult. ‘The moft important requifite toward the. ac- 
complifhment of this defirable obje&t, would be ftill in a great 
meafure wanting. ‘The taite ef the nation cannot be fuddenly 
created or reformed by any local eftablifhment whatever. But 
though we are not quite fo fanguine as Mr Shee as to the imme- 
diate effe &ts of fuch an eltablifhment as he feems to look forward to, 
we would not be underftood as infinuating that the confequences 
which might be expected to flow from it, are too inconfiderable 
to render the experiment worthy of trial. If any fuch experiment 
{hall be judged proper, we truft it year be readily felt and ackuow- 
ledyed, that the probability of a fatisfactory iflue is diminifhed or 
Sacecakerh in proportion to the Liberality and extent of the f{eale on 
which it may be condyécted. A national gallery for the reception 
of pictures, to illuitrate the exploits of Britith heroifm, was ‘a 
propofal, if we miitake not, firit made by Mr Opie. This plan, 
more than any other of the kind we have heard of, feems worthy 
the attention of goverument, as it would ferve the ‘double purpofe 
of rewarding and encouraging the exertions of two clailes in fo- 

O4 ciety, 
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ciety, on whofe celebrity that of their country has no fmall de. 
pendence. 

Mr Shee remonftrates, and we fear with too much reafon, a- 
gainit that illiberality which has for years pait charaéterized the 
mode of conduéting the Royal Academy. 

‘ This eftablihment—which ought to be national and comprehen- 
five s which fhould include within its walls every thing that is effeatial, 
expedient, or inviting to the progrefs of the ftudent; which fhould reit 
on a foundation worthy of the firft, the richeft, the moft powerful, the 
moit generous people on earth; and which, by foreigners, is fuppofed 
to be a f{plendid example of public magnificence—derives its income 
from the difinterefted labours of artifts ; poffeffes not a fingle original 
example of the old mailers; and, @xcepting the advantage of apart- 
ments at Somerfet Place, has not for many years received the fmalleft 
affiftance from the ftate.’ p. 47. 

Such is the unpromifing condition of an inftitution which in- 
{pired its firft prefident, and brighteft ornament, with the hope 
* that the prefent age might vie in arts with that of Leo the 
Tenth, and that the dignity of the dyeing art might be revived 
under the reign of George the Third.’ Whether the effeéts of 
the Britith inftitution will better correfpond to the hopes it has 
already excited, the iffue will evince, Our information as to 
the precife nature of this inftitution, is not fufficiently explicit 
to enable us to form any opinion of its merits. We can only 
itate, that Mr Shee is not fingular in the conviction, ‘ that every 
thing liberal and munificent is intended,’ and in the hope ¢ that 
every thing wife and efficacious will be the refult.’ 

The eftablifhment of this inftitution, it appears, took place 
in the interval between the publication of the firft and the fe- 
cond edition of the work before us, The event certainly ope- 
rates as no {mall relief to the fpirits of the author. They before 
laboured under a depreflion which rendered him apparently par- 
tial to the contemplation of evils, which generally meet our 
view in full length portraits, at leaft as /arge ag life. 

¢ Every perfon,’ fays he, ¢ interefted for the fine arts, or concerned 
for the reputation of his country, muft perceive, with more than regret, 
at the prefent moment, a growing difregard to the fate of the one, 
which cannot fail materially to affect the fplendour of the other. A/l 
patriotic intereft in the cultivation of Britifh genius appears to be at an 
énd ; thofe who fhould be the patrons of artifts have ceafed to be even 
their employets,—cedant arma toge ;—the painter gives way to the pic- 
ture-dealer ; they who poflefs taite are indifferent, and they who pre- 
tend to it are hoftile.’ Pref. p. x. 

‘This tone is difcoverable through the whole performance, ex- 
eept in a few of the paflages which are added in this edition, in 
which we find this dark and melancholy fcene beginning to 
. brighten. 
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brighten. He now tells us, that * liberal ideas are abroad,’ and 
that * the feeds of protection are fown in a congenial foil.’ It is 
the inftitution to which we before alluded that has effected fo 
great a change in our author’s views. ‘That this change in his 
colouring is warranted by the caufe, we do not pretend to quef- 
tion; but we doubt if the dark fide of the picture be fo true a 
reprefentation of the reality. Though we readily agree that the 
encouragement given to the arts in this country has hitherto been 
lefs than their wellwifhers muft have defired, yet the negleé& 
has not, of late, been fo very great as to threaten their ‘ finking 
under difficulties which neither zeal, induftry, nor genius, can 
withftand.” (p. xix. Pref.) If this were the cafe, how comes it 
that the author ‘ has no hefitation to affert that, from the pro- 
dutions of living genius at this moment in Great Britain, might 
be produced examples of excellence in every department of the art 
that woul adorn the nobleft collections, and reflect honour on 
any age or nation?’ (p. xxxiv, Pref.) 

Amongft the caufes which have contributed to retard the im- 
provement of our national tafte, and of confequence the pope 
of the arts, the author juftly lays much ftrefs on the want of pic- 


tures in our public buildings, and particularly on the ecclefiaftical 


law which has expelled them out of our churches, 
* No patriot a¢ts adorn our public halls ; 

No gofpel glories grace religion’s walls ; 

No martial pomps in pictur’d lore allure ; 

In tafte alone is public {pirit poor,’ . 

It is obvious, indeed, that, without a more eafy and frequent 
accefs to good pictures, the poffeilién of true tafte and enlight- 
ened relifh for the art, is as little to be expeéted in the nation at 
large, as a knowlege of refined archite€ture in him who has rare- 
ly feen a higher fpecimen than his employer’s cotton-mill: not 
that the nation cannot boaft of none who have fuccefsfully cul- 
tivated a taite for this art, but that the difficulties which obftru& 
the accefs to it are fuch as to confine the circle to thofe who 
have better opportunities, or more zeal than men in general pof- 
fefs, though, in all other refpe&ls, fufficiently qualified for the 
attainment. It is thus that, inftead of competent judges, whofe 
opinions would be invaluable, the artift has fo frequently to ene 
counter the petulance which accompanies a little learning. 
Whatever ground there might once have been to authorife our 

reformers to interdict, in our churches, thofe elegant and intereft- 
ing ornaments which the arts fupply, we cannot but fuppofe with 
our author, though we do not here intend to difcufs the merits of 
the queltion, that, at the prefent day, there are as ftrong argu- 
ments to be produced to refute the propriety of this /aw, as could 
be urged in its defence. 


We 
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We cannot conceive any more promifing puAlic meafure than an 
alteration in this refpedt, for effecting a favourable change in the 
afpe&t of the arts—a mealure which, while it would afford an 
ample field for the emulation of fuch as have fuccefsfully devoted 
their labour to the cultivation of them, would, at the fame time, 
furnifh a fchool for the ftudent, and an infallible fource of im. 
provement to the public tafte. 

Another circ umit: ince operating in holtility to the Britith arts, 
and on which the author lays great ms fs, i is the bli nd avidity Ma- 

nifeited for pictures, good or bad, which bear the names of the 
old mafters. How often are the Se cincas expreffed in the fol- 
lowing quotation from a note (p. 76.) exemplified in the condud 
of many who are looked up to as the connoifieurs of the age 

¢ The name of a great maiter is a paffport through all the outports 
of criticilm; Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Correzgio—are founds with 
which all the beauties of the art are affociated. The quettion is not fo 
much the excellence, as the authenticity, of the work ; the latter efta- 
blifhed, the former follows of courfe ; and the contented enthuliaft for- 
gets, in the fervour of his zeal, that the greateft genius proceeds at firlt 
in ignorance, and rifes late from mediocrity; forgets that the accom- 
plifhed mafter he admires was once an unfkilful fcholar ; and often be- 
ftows, on the abortive efforts of his inexperience, that applaufe which 
fhould be referved for the beft prod: tions of his maturity. ’ 

It c: - 10t be denied, that by this unenli chtened admiration, 
« much of the wealth of individuals, difpofeable for the objects 
of virii,’ is direfted into channels from which the native arts 
cannot derive much advantage. The gains of the artift mutt fuf- 
fer a temporary abridgement ;, but the arts themfelves may, in the 
end, fuffer lefs than our author apprehends, if, by the late inun- 
dation of foreign pictures, we gain among the rubbith any confi- 
derable addition to our national {tock of fuch fpecimens as can 
with juftice be denominated * the belt which genius can boatt.’ 
(Pref. p. xviii.) 

Connected with this indifcriminate rage for the works of the 
old matter, is the eer which living merit frequently fuflers, 
This negle »>€&t Mr Shee particularly initances in the itriking cale of 
Ric! iard W ilfon, whom he calls the moft accomplithed land{cape- 
painter this country ever produc ed. 

* Kind too late, 

Relenting fortune weeps o’er Wilfon’s fate ; 

Remorfeful owns her blindnefs ; and to fame 

Configns with forrow his illuftrious name.’ Part I. 1. 115. 
He again recurs to this fubject, (Part I. 1. 299.), and offers a 
caution to the candidates for graphic fame, which, if well found- 
éd to its full extent, would be a truly mortifying picture, both of 
the difcernment and liberality of this nation. 
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« Nor yet, too fanguine, fondly deem that fame 
Awaits to crown your triumphs, and proclaim, 
That honour ftill on excellence attends, 

And praife in clouds at Merit’s thrine afcends : 
Foes, pleas’d to crufh coeval worth, combine, 

And cenfure circulates the critic’s coin ; 

The modern’s claim faitidious tafte denies, 

Or, while he lives, reluctant grants the prize ; 
Fame lurks behind, till, Merit’s death delay’d, 
And having loft the fubftance,—crowns the fhade. ” 

Hitherto we have {poken chiefly of the reafoning or defign of 
the work before us; but its execution is alfo deferving of fome 
attention. The author has great command of language, and very 
confiderable powers of fancy. His tafte, indeed, is not always 
perfectly correét ; and he is apt to run riot among clufters of mes 
taphors, and to heap up his tropes and figures till the reader is 
rather bewildered than enlightened: But there is a force, a riche 
nefs, and a {pirit about his compofitions, which makes amends for 
all this; and places him in a ftation, both as a profe writer and 
as a poet, which very few authors have been able to attain by a 
firft publication. The following paffage will give an idea of the 
general tone and caft of his introductory differtation. 

¢ It is a miftake, unworthy of an enlightened government, to conceive 
that the arts, left to the influence of ordinary events, turned loofe upon 
fociety, to fight and fcramble, in the rude and revolting conteft of 
coarfer occupations, can ever arrive at that perfection which contributes 
fo materially to the permanent glory of a ftate. 

* This is the true handicraft confideration of the fubje&{—the ware- 
houfe wifdom of a dealer and chapman, who would make the artift a 
manufaéturer, and meafure his works by the yard. ‘The arts treated 
commercially,—intrulted to that vulgar and inadequate impreffion of 
their importance, which is to be found in the mafa of fociety, never did, 
and never can flourifh in any country. The principle of trade, and the 
principle of the arts, are not only diffimilar, but incompatible. Profit is 
the impelling power of the one—praife, of the other. Employment is the 
pabulum vite of the firlt—encouragement, of the laft. Thefe, terms are 
fynonymous in the ordinary avocations of life; but in the parfuits of 
talte and genius, they differ as widely in meaning, as coldnefs from kind- 
ne{fs—as the fordid commerce of mechanics, from the liberal intercourfe 
of gentlemen.’ Pref. p. xx—xxi. 

‘ Whether our artifts may not “ get their bread in decent compe- 
tence’? from the profits of panoramas, or the projects of printfellers— 
by drudging in our modern manufactories of frontifpiece and vignette— 
officiating as the decoy-ducks of {porting bookfellers, and luring the 
public eye to works 

«* In which the pi€tures for the page atone ?”’ Pore. 

Thefe are queitions, which, whatever importance may be attached to 
them, 
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them, the author certainly had no intention to difcufs. Neither did he 
defign to plead the caufe of imbecility, or afk honours and rewards for 
thofe who have fhewn neither ambition nor merit.—The painter who 
purfues his art as a trade, and thinks when he is paid that he is reward. 
ed, fhould certainly be content if he is allowed, on equal terms, to play 
at the round game of profit and lofs, and fhuffle his cards with the con- 
tentious crowd, 
« Who follow fortune through her filthy maze. ” 

* The author’s obfervations were direéted to higher points. It is not 
for the cultivation of mediocrity he contends, but the production of 
excellence ; not that the artift may live in eafe and luxury, but that the 
arts may flourifh in pride and perfeGtion ; that an object may be held 
out to the ambition, not to the avarice of the painter ; and that he may 
be fired to fuch exertions as fhall immortalize his name, and fhed a glory 
on his country.’ Pref. p, J-hi. 

The following affords an example of that diforderly {tyle into 
which he is fometimes hurried by an unruly imagination. 

* The balance of trade is indeed (to {peak commercially ) completely 
againft us; and although the hardy progeny of commerce and manufac- 
ture (upon whofe rough and lufly lhmbs the cumbrous {wathings of mif- 
taken affeétion att but .as the fetters of obftru@ion and reftraint) are 
cautioufly cradled up in bounties and protecting duties—the tender off- 
{pring of tafte are left helplefs, naked, and expofed. 

‘ Their fituation appears a paradox ; and, like the Spaniards, after 
the difcovery of the treafures of the New World, they are impoverithed 
by an importation of wealth. So many rich galleons of art have been 
brought home from the Peru of picture-dealers, that we difdainfully 
turn from our native productions; and even an ingot from the Britifh 
mine is confidered a metal too bafe for the circulation of tafte. 

¢ Our critics are transformed to antiquaries, with whom every thing 
is prized that is proved to be old ; and the fterling currency of the day, 
though ftamped in the mint of genius, is cried down in favour of rufly 
coins, and Queen Anne’s farthings.’ Pref. xxx-xxxi. 

This is more like poetry than profe ; and the poetry has th 
fame excellences and defects. There is a good deal of fpirit in 
the following reply to thofe who maintain that there is fome- 
thing unfavourable to the arts, in the climate and phyfical con- 
ftitution of Britain. 

¢ Infult ! to think the land where Shakfpeare fprung, 
The heav’n Ae breath’d—where feraph Milton tung ! 
In ftrains more {weet than erft from fabled theli 
Of Orpheus old, or fam’d Amphion, fell: 
Where Pope, where Dryden fwept the founding lyre, 
With Maro’s melody, and Homer’s fire ! 
Where Science, (long on weak ConjeCture’s wing, 
A thwarted falcon, flutt’ring from the ftring), 
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Loos’d by her Newton’s hand, firft fhot on high, 
And perch’d amid the manfions of the fky: 
Infult ! to thiok this garden of the globe, 
This fpangle fhining bright on Nature’s robe ; 
From finer joys in cold feclufion plac’d, 
A kindlefs clime beyond the beam of tafte ! 
On wings of fire fuftain’d, th’ immortal mind, 
Nor clime controuls, nor fog, nor froft can bind. 
Where freedom, m&n’s moft cheering funfhine, glows, 
Whether on Lybian fands, or Zemblan fnows ; 
Where life exults, with each bold feeling fraught, 
And Fancy fearlefs fprings the mine of Thought:, p. 7—8. 
The fame thought is afterwards purfued with equal animation. 
¢ What though! in Greece, when Ammon’s glory fway’d, 
When proftrate Rome Auguitus’ power obey’d, 
In latter days, when Leo’s luftre fhone, 
And gorgeous Louis grac’d the Gallic throne ; 
What though! like rockets from the hand of time, 
Through life’s long gloom, fhot fparkling and fublime, 
Thofe meteor ages of mankind were given, 
To mark with clufter’d flars the mental heaven, 
And pour their blaze on earth’s aftonifh’d view, 
When Freedom’s cloud-encompafs’d orb withdrew ! 
Britain, for thee! a brighter age expands, 
Blefs’d rock, on which the church of Freedom ftands ! 
For thee remains to prove, what radiant fires 
Gild the clear heaven, where liberty infpires ; 
To thew what {prings of bounty from her band, 
As gufh’d the rock at Mofes’ high command, 
O’er Art’s impoverifh’d plains refrething flow, 
And cheer the fainting tribes of Tafte below.’ p. 41—43- 
The following piGure of Hogarth we feleét from a confiderable 
number. 
* Hogarth, with thee! fatiric Humour fled, 
Proclaims our graphic moralift is dead ; 
Who, Sampfon-like, in confcious might fecure, 
Burft the ftrong bonds that meaner minds endure ; 
Difdain’d the beaten track, the common crown, 
And fore’d an untried paflage to renown: 
Fo nature true his fportive pencil mov’d, 
‘Taught while it trifled, pleas’d while it reprov’d : 
Struck by the harlot’s woes, with thame opprefs’d, 
Reviving virtue wins the wanton breatt ; 
No more the midnight fcene to riot warms, 
The rake reviews his progre/s, and reforms.’ p. 15-—18. 
Though there be fome coarfenefs, there is a good deal of power 
and fatirical effe& in the following paflage. 
Behold 2 
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¢ Behold! how pleas’d the confcious critic fneers, 

While circling boobies fhake their affes ears; 

Applaud his folly, and, to feed his pride, 

Bray forth abufe on all the world befide: 

Hear him, ye gods! harangue of {chools and ftyles, 

In pilfer’d {craps from Walpole and De Piles! 

Dire& the vain fpeétator’s vacant gaze, 

Drill his dull fenfe, and teach him where to praife ; 

Of every toy, fome tale of wonder frame, 

How this from Heav’n, or Ottoboni came; 

How that, long pendant on plebeian wall, 

Or lumber’d in fome filthy broker’s ftall, 

Lay, loft to fame, till by his tafte reftor’d, 

Behold the gem—thrin’d, curtain’d, and ador’d.’ p. 88, 89. ' 

The next is more turbulent and outrageoufly abufive, though 
indicating an ardent and vigorous imagination, which might carry 
the author far up the fteeps of glory, if reined by a more prac- 
tifed hand. 
* Wherever power, or pride, or wealth keep courts 

Behold this fulfome, fawning race refort ; 

A motley group—a party-colour’d pack, 

Of knave and fool—of quidnunc and of quack, 

Of critic fops, infipid, cold, and vain, 

Done in the drip of fome poor painter’s brain ; 

Dabblers in fcience—dealers in virtua, 

And fycophants of evety form and hue. 

Low artifts too, a bufy, babbling fry, 

That frifk and wriggle in a great man’s eye, 

Feed on his {miles, and fimp’ring at his fide, 

Catch the cold drops that flatt’ry thaws from pride ; 

A cunning kind of fetch-and-carry fools, 

The fcum of tafte, that bubbles up in fchools ; 

Savealls of art, that thed a glimmering ray, 

And burn the fnuffs their betters caft away.’ p. 91, 92. 

Upon the whole, we think very well both of Mr Shee’s caufe 

and of his talents; though we are of opinion that he has been a 
little too warm in fupport of the one, and a little too rafh and 
intemperate in his difplay of the other. We defire more of his 
acquaintance, and have no doubt of his improvement. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From 9. Fanuary, to 10. April 1806. 
Lm 


AGRICULTURE. 

General View of the Agriculture of the County of Hereford; drawn 
up for the Confideration of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Im- 
provement. By J. Duncomb, A. M. 4s. 6d. 

General View of Agriculture of Eaft-Lothian; drawn up for the 
Confideration of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvement, 
from the papers of the late R. Somerville, Efg. 5s. 

Letters and Papers of the Bath Agricultural Society, Vol. X. 8s. 
boards. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Under the Patronage of his Majefly. Price One Guinea, Number 
Third of Engravings, with a defcriptive Account, in Englifh and French, 
of Egyptian Monuments, in the Britifhh Mufeum, colle&ed by the Ia- 
ftitute in Egypt, under the direction of Bonaparte, and furrendered 
to the Britifh Commander in Chief Lord Hutchinfon, By General 
Menou. Printed for Longman, Hurft, Rees, and Orme, Paternofter- 
row; T. Medland, the Engraver, Abingdon-ftreet, Weftminifter; and 
W. Miller, Albemarle-ftreet. The whole ColleG&ion will be included 
in about ‘Twelve Numbers, at a Guinea each ; and publifhed at thort 
intervals, 

llluftration of the Tumoli, or ancient Barrows; exhibiting thé 
Principles which determined the Magnitude and Pofition of each; and 
their Syftematic Connexion with other Veltiges of equal Antiquity. 
By T. Stackhoufe. 5s. 

Memorabilia of the City of Perth, and the Rev. A. Duffe’s Tradi- 
tional Account, in the Town of Perth, of the death of John, Earl of 
Gowrie, and his Brother, Mr Alexander Ruthven, in 1600. 10% 

ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

A Treatife on the Teeth of Wheels, Pinions, &c. demonftrating the 
beft forms which can be given them for the various purpofes of Machin- 
ery, fuch as Clock Work, &c. from the French of M. Camus. 15 
Plates. 8vo. 108, 6d. 

ARTS (FINE, 

An Inquiry into the requifite Cultivation and prefent State of the 
Arts of Defign in England. By P. Hoare. 8vo. 73. 6d. 

Hints to Young Praétitioners in the Study of Landfcape Painting, 
with 10 Engravings. By J. W. Alfton. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

A New and Complete Didtionary of Arts and Sciences. By G. 
Gregory, D. D. Part I. To be completed in Twelve Parts, at gs 
each. 

A Treatife of Mechanics. Theoretical, Pra&.cal, and Defcriptive. 
By O. Gregory. 3 vol. Svo. tl, 16s. 
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Farm Buildings; containing Defigns for Cottages, Farm- Houfes, 
Lodges, Farm-yards, &c. &c. with appropriate Scenery to cach. De. 
dicated, by permiffion, to the Farming Society of Ireland. Alfo a De. 
fcription of the Mode of Building in Pine, as adopted in feveral parts 
of France for many ages. Defigned by W. Barber. 103. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Thomas Dermody, interfperfed with Pieces of Poetry, 
and containing a feries of Correfpondence with feveral eminent Charac- 
ters. By 1.G. Raymond. 2 vol. foolfcap 8vo. 16s, 

A Father’s Memoirs of his Child. By B. H. Malkin, Efg. M. A. 
F.A.S. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Authentic Memoirs of the Life of Horatio Lord Vifcount Nelfon, 
containing the moft prominent Traits in the Charaéter of that illuftri- 
ous Hero, from his ecarlieft Years to his Death.—To which is added, 
A Memoir of Lord Collingwood, and the late Captain Duff. By J. 
Hardy, Efq. 1s. 6d. 

Supplementary Pages to the Life of Cowper, containing the Addi- 
tions made to that Work, on reprinting it ino&tavo. By Wm, Hayley, 
Efg. 4to. 

Annals of the Life of the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt. 2s. 6d. 

Lives of Cardinal Alberoni, and the Duke of Ripperda, Minifters 
of Philip V. King of Spain. By G. Moore, Efg. 2 vol. 7s. 

Public CharaGters of 1806. 108. 6d. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie, LL.D. 
Profeffor of Moral Philofophy and Logic in the Marifchal College and 
Univerfity of Aberdeen. By Sir William Forbes, of Pitfligo, Bart. 
one of the Executors of Dr Beattie, including many of his Original 
Letters. Handfomely printed in 2 vol. gto., with a fine Engraving, 
from a capital Painting by Sir Jofhua Reynolds, and fac-/imiles of bis 
Hand-writing. 

The Female Revolutionary Plutarch ; containing Biographical, Hif- 
torical, and Revolutionary Sketches, Charaéters, and Anecdotes, &c. 
By the Author of the “ Revolutionary Plutarch, ” and the * Memoirs 
of Talleyrand.”” Among the curious Lives contained in thefe Vo- 
lumes, are thofe of the Emprefs of the French, and of Hayti; of the 
Queens of France, Spain, Pruffia, and Etruria; of Nine Princefles 
Bonaparte ; of Madame Recamier, Stael, Genlis, Tallien, and Talley- 
rand, &c. &c. In 3 vol. 12mo. Embellifhed with Elegant Portraits 
of the Queen of France and Navarre, the Princefs of Lambaile, and 
Madame Bonaparte, Price One Guinea in Boards. 

DRAMA. 

Numbers 1 to 8, (to be continued Weekly) of a New Work, en- 
titled, The Britifh Theatre ; or, a Colleétion of Plays, which are aéted 
at the Theatres Royal, Drury-Lanc, Covent-Garden, and Hay-Market. 
Printed under the Authority, and’by Permiffion of the Managers, from 
the Prompt Books. With Biographical and’ Critical Remarks. By 
Mrs Inchbald. In Royal 18mo. Price One Shilling each, embellifhed 
with a fine Engraving ;—or, Price Two Shillings, elegantly printed on 
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Proof Impreffions of both the Plates. 

The Travellers : or, Mufic’s Fafcination, as performed at Drury- 
Lane, in five Aéts. By A. Cherry, 28. 6d. 

Adelgitha ; or, the Fruita of a Single Error. A Tragedy. By M. 
G. Tverd. ‘ 

A Hint to Hufbands. A Comedy, in five A&s. By Richard Cum- 
berland. 2s. 6d, 

A Series of Plays 3 in which it is attempted to delineate the Stronger 
Paflions of the Mind ; each Paffion being the Subjeét of a Tragedy 
and a Comedy. By Joanna Baillie. The Fifth Edition, in 2 vol. 8vo. 
Price 18s. in boarde. 

Mitcellaneous Plavs, By Janta Baillie. The Second Edition, in 
1 vol. 8vo. Price gs. in boards. 

EDUCATION 

The Greek Englith Derivative Dictionary, fhewing in Englifh Cla. 
raéters the Greek Originals of fuch Words in the Englifh Language, 
# are derived from the Greek: and comprifing Correét Explanations 
from the moft "So Lexicographers, of the meaning of cach Word. 
By Mr Burke. s. 6d. 

A New Italian a Distionary, in two Parts, Italian and Englith,— 
a and Italian; illuttrated with Explanatory Phrafes ufed by thé 

{t Aut! 10rTs. 148. 

” Hid rical Dialogues, for Young Perfons, by the author of Harry 
Clinton, 48. 

A Complete Pocket Di€tionary of the German and Englifh Lane 
guages. By the Rev. W. Render, D. D. 14s. bound. 

An Eafy Grammar of Hiftory, Ancient and Modern, By the Rew 
} Robinfon 38 

Exereifes on Elocution, or Poems, Sele& and Original, principally 
intended for public recitation ; compiled and written by J. V. Button, 
of the claffical and Commercial Academy, Cliff, Lewes. 38. 6d 

Leétures on Belles Lettres and Logic, By the late William Barron, 
F. A. S. E. and Profeffor of Belles Lettres a Logic in the Unis 
verfity of St Andrews. In Two Volumes; Octave. Jiice One Guis 
nea in Boardd. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A New General Atlas, containing diftin€t Maps of all the principal 
States and Kingdoms throughout the World, from the late and beft 
Authorities. 183. 

GENERAL SCIENCE» 

The New Cyclopedia ; or, Univerfal Di@ionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature: Formed upon a more enlarged Plan of Arrangement 
than the Di¢tiovary of Mr Chambers; comprehending the various Ars 
ticles of that Work, with Additions and Improvements; together 
with the new Subjects of Biography, Geography, and Hiitory; and 
idapted to the prefent State of Literature and Science. By Abraham 
Rees, D. D. F. R. S. editor of the Jaft Edition of Mr Chambers’s 
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DiGtionary ; with the Affiftance of eminent profeffional Gentlemen. 
Illuflrated with new Plates, including Maps, engraved for the work by 
fome of the moft diftinguifhed Artifts. Part LI. price 18s. 

HISTORY. 

The New Annual Regifter, or General Repofitory of Hiftory, Po. 
litics, and Literature, for 1804; to which is prefixed, Part 1. of the 
Hiftory of Knowledge, Learning, and Tafte in Great Britain, dur- 
ing the Reign of King William I[I. Svo. 14s. 

The Annual Regilter, or a View of the Hiltory, Politics, and Li. 
terature, for 1804. 8vo. 12s. 

LAY. 

A Digeft of the Bankrupt Laws, with a ColleGtion of the Statutes, 
and of the Cafes Argued and Determined. in the Courts of Law and 
Equity upon that Subje&t. By B. Montague. 3 vol. 2. 12s. 64. 

The Law of Executors and Adminiflrators. By S. Trotter, Ef. 
tos. 6d. 

The Trial of Governor Pi&ton, for inflifting the Torture on Louifa 
Calderon, a free Mulatto, and one of his Britannic Majetty’s Subjects 
in the Ifland of Trinidad. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

Confiderations on the Declaratory Bill, compelling a Witnefs to 
charge himfelf with a Civil Suit. By the Author of the ¢ Addrefs to 
the Public on the Refolutions paffed againft Lord Melville.’ 18. 6d. 

The Statutes of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Tomlins, 45. of Geo III. 1805. 4to. 168. 

Report of the Trial of the Hon. Juftice Johnfton for a Libel. 2s. Gd. 

An Epitome of the Pra&tice on the Equity Side of the Court of 
Exchequer, comprehending all the material Authorities upon points of 
Practice, from the commencement of the Suit to the Decree; by the 
late S. Turner. §s. 

Part I, of Reports and Cafes argued and determined in the Court of 
Chancery of Ireland, during the time of Lord Redesdale. 10s. 

A Treatife'on the Statute of Frauds, to which is prefixed, a Syfte 
matic Differtation upon the Admiffibility of parole and extrinfic Evi 
dence to explain and controul Written Inftruments; by W. Robert: 
128. 

Minutes of a Court Martial, holden on Board His Majefty’s Ship 
Primce of Wales, in Portfmouth Harbour, on Monday, the 23d yas 

December, 1805, and the three following days, for the Trial of Sir 
R,. Calder, Bart. Vice-Admiral of the Blue. 23. 6d. 

The Trial of Richard Patch, for the Murder of Mr Blight. 

MEDICAL- 

Vaccine Vindicia ; or Vindication of the Cow Pock, containing a 
Refutation of the Cafes, and Reafoning on the fame, in Dr Rawley’s 
Jate extraordinary Pamphlet againft Vaccination, in Letters to Dr 
Rawley, by R J. Thornton, M. D. Part sft. 1s. 6d. 

A Reply to the Anti-Vaccinifls; by J. Moore, 8vo, 28. 

Vaccination Vindicated againft Mifreprefentation aug Calumny, ia 
a Letter to his Patients; by E. Jones, 8vo. 13. 
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A New Syftem of Family Medicine, for the ufe of Milwives, Mo- 
thers, and Marfes; alfo, a Complete Treatife oa the Management and 
Difeafes of Children. By W. Keighley, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

A. Praétical Account of a Remittent Fever, frequently occurring 
among the Troops in this climate. By T. Sutton, M.D. 2s. 

A Treatife on the Origin, Progrefs, Prevention, and Treatment of 
Confumption. By T. Reid; M.D. 8vo. 75. 

Praétical Obfervations on the Natural Hiftory and Cure of the Ve- 
nereal Difeafe. By J. Howard. 2 vol. 18s. 

On Epile ply, and the Ufe of the ae Quereinus, or Mifletoe of 
the Oak, in the Cure of that Difeafe. HH. Frafer, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

An Encyclopedia of Surgery, Mekicsea, Midwifery, Phyfiology, 
Pathology, Anatomy, Chymiftry, &c. &c. &c. To which > added, 
an Abridged Tranflation of Cullen’s Nofology. By J. J. Watts. 
ovo. 8s. 

MILITARY. 

Obfervations on the Character and prefent State of the Military 

Force of Great Britain. 3s. 6d 
MISCELLANIES. 

The Complete Works, in Philofophy, Politics 3, and Morals, of Dr 
Benjamin Franklin; with Memoirs of his Early Life. Written by 
himfeif. In 3 vol, 8vo. 

Chriflian Politics: In Four Parts. Part I. Containing a View of Civil 
Government in its Influence on Virtue and Happinefs, chiefly from the 
Relation it bears to Liberty and Property. Part 11, On the import- 
ance of religion both to Society me the Individual; with Re flections 

Religious Eftablithments and Toleration. Part I1I. On the Con- 
duct of a good Citizey, permetany under a moderate Government. 
Part 1V. On the Way to live happily under all Govergments, and in all 
Situations. By Ely Bates, Efq. In One Volume, Demy Octavo, 
Price Os. Boards. 

Vol. IV. for 1805, in Royal 8 vo, (Price One Guinea in extra 
Boar {s) of the Annual Review, and Hittory of Literature ; Contain- 
ing a Critical Analyfis of all the Works publithed during the Year, 
arranged in Chapters, correfponding with the various Branches of Hu 
man Knowledge, each of which is preceded by an Hiftorical Introdu 
tion. A. Aikin, Editor. 

Letters addrefled toa Young Lady ; wherein the Duties and Cha- 
racters of Women are confidered chiefly with a Reference to prevailing 
Opmions, ‘The Second Edition, in 3 vol, izmo. Price One Guinea 
in Boar 1s. 

The Saunterer ; a Periodical Paper; by H. Clark. 53. 
Letters to a young Lady, in which the duties and 
women are confidered ; by Mrs Weft. 3 vol. r2zmo. il. 

A Letter to the Hebrew Nation ; by C. Crawford, Kifq. 23. 

The Tcars of Britain ; or, the Funeral of Lord Nelfon, a Dramati¢ 
Sketch. 18. 

0 Examination of Mr D. Stewart’s Pamphlet, relative to the lag 


P2 


chara&ters of 
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Ele&tion of a Mathematical Profeffor in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 
2s. 6d. 

Genuine Art of Gauging, containing ufeful Inftruétions to Officers 
of Excife, Cuftoms, Merchants, and all’ others connefed with the Re. 
venue; by P, Jonas. 9s. 

Elements of Intelleétual Philofophy, or an Analyfis of the Powers 
of the Liuman Underftanding, tending to afcertain ‘the Principles of a 
Rational Logic; by R. E. Scott, A. M. 8vo. gs. 

Letters to Diffenting Minifters and to Students for the Miniftry, 
from i Rev. Job Orton. Tranfcribed from his Original Short Hand 
With Notes, Explanatory and Biographical. ByS. Palmer. 2 vol. 8s. 

The Britifh Fl lag Triumphant ! or the Wooden Walls of Old Eng- 
land: being Copies of the London Gazettes, containing the Aatuale 
of the great Victories and gallant Exploits of the Britifh Fleets dure 
ing the laft and prefent War: together with correct Lifts of the Ad- 
mirals and Captains in the feveral Engagements. To which is prefix. 
ed, an Addrefs to the Officers, Seamen, 1 and Marines, of his Majetty’ 8 
Fleeta. 2s. 

Gleanings from Zimmerman’s Solitude. T’o which are added, Oc. 
cafional Obfervations, and an Ode to Retirement. By Mrs Bayfield, 
author of Fugitive Poems.  ¢s. 

Philologia Anglicana ; or, A Philological and Synonymical Dic- 
tionary of the Englifh Language. By B. Dawfon, LL.D. Part I 
Price ¢s. 

A fhort Criticifm of the Terms of the Cha arge againit Mr Leflie, 
in the Proteft of the Minifters of Edinburgh, as explai ined by them in 
their late Pamphlet. By T. Brown, M. D. 1s, 6a~ 

An examination of the Letter addrefled to Principal Hill, on the 
Cafe of Mr Leflie, in a Letter to its Anonymous Author ; with re- 
marks on Mr Stewart’s Poftfcript, and Mr Playfair’s Pamphlet. By 
a Calm Obferver. 2s. 

The Afiatic Annual Regifter; or, View of the Hiftory of Hinduf. 
tan, and of the Politics, Commerce, and Literature of Alia, for 1804 
By L. D. Campbell, Efg. 8vo. 135. 

An eafy Letebdudtion to the Game of Chefs, containi ng one hun 
dred Examples of Games, anda great Variety of Critic I Situations 
and Conclufions. 2 vol. 12mo. with a Chefs Board. 8s. 

Humber’s Juvenile Mifcellany, containing Geography, Aflronomy, 
Chronology, Anatomy, &c. For the ufe of Schools. 23. and 28. 6d 

New QObfervations on the Natural Hiftory of Bees. By Francis 
Huber. Tranflated from the Original. In One Volume t2mo. Price 
5s. 6d. in Boards. 

The Chriftmas Fire-fide, or the Juvenile Critics; by S. Wheatley. 
12mo. 25. 6d. boards. 

The Arcana of Short-hand, or Expeditious Writing made Eafy ; 
by H. Ewington, M. M. zs. 

The Origiv of the Diftin@tion of Ranks; or, an Inquiry into the 
Circumitances which give rife to Influence and Authority, in the dif- 
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ferent Members of Society. By John M Nar, Eig. Profeffor of Law 
in the Univerfity of Glafgow. To which is prefixed, an Account of 
the Life and Writings of the Author. By John Craig, Efg. In 
one Volume Q@avo. Price gs. in Boards. 

Price 2s. 6d. Number VII. (being the Third Number of Vol. [I.) 
of Cenfura Literaria. (To be continued every other Month.) Con- 
taining Titles and Abftracts of fcarce Books, Articles of Biog: iphy, 
and other Literary Antiquities; partly in Imitation of the Plan of 
Oldys’s Britifh Librarian. 

; NATUBAL HISTORY. 

Letters on Natural Hiftory: Exhibiting a View of the Power, the 
Wifdom, and Goodnefs of the Deity. So Eminently Dilplayed in 
the Formation of the Univerfe, and the various Kelations of Utility 
which Inferior Beings have to the Human Species. Calculated parti- 
cularly for the Ufe of Schoo ls and Young Perfons in general, of both 
Sexes, in order to imprefs their Mio with a jaf Knowledse of the 
Creation, and with exalted ideas of its s Great Author.  I[llattrated by 
upwards of one hundred engraved St bj jects, applicable to the Work. 


By John Bigland. In One Vol. 12mo, 


‘he Village of Friedewalde; or, the Enthufiatt: from the French 
of be Fontaine. By J. Powell, 3 vol, 3s. 6d. 
Che Cottager’s Daughter ; a Tale, 2 vol. 8s. 
Vivinio; or, the Hour of Retribution, 4 vol. 18s. 
The Myferious Frecbooter; or, the Days of Queen Befs, by F. 
tham, 4 vol, 1). 
A Winter in London, or Sketches of Fafhion; by T. S. Sarr. 
vol. 138. 6d. 
Viciflitudes Abroad, or the Ghoft of my Father; be Mrs Bennett. 
tl, 16s. 
‘wart, a Monaftic Tale, from the German of J. M. Miller; by 
- Hawkins. 3 vol. 15s. 
Leonora ; by Mifs Edgeworth, 2 vol. tos. 6d. 
Anti-Delphine, founded on Fads. By Mrs Byron. 2 vol. 12mo, 


The Foreft of St Bernardo. By Miss Hamilton. 4 vol. 18s. 
sa or, the Tribunal of Blood. From the German of Weber. 
y J. Powell. 2 vol, 8s. 

pik hire :@or, Love’s Mazes.—By Mrs H. Butter. 3 vol. 158. 

Conrade ; or, the Gamefters. Founded on Fatts. 2 vol. 5. 

The Cagle of Tynemouth, A Tale. By J. Hervey. 2 vol, 
"s 6d, 

Simple Tales. By Mrs Opie. Containing, Vol. I. The Black Vel- 
vet Pelifle.——The Death- Bed. —The Fathionable Wife, and Unfathion- 
able Hufband.—The Robber. Vobk II. The Mother and Son.— Love 
and Duty. Vol. 3 Ri Soldier’s Return. —The Brother and Sifter. 
—The er ol, 1V. The Uncle and Nephew, Murder will out. 
+The Orphan . 4 vol, 12m0, 
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POETRY. 
Poems. By E. Rufhton. 6s. 


rh 


The Fight off Trafalgar; a defcriptive Poem. By G. D. Harley, 


Funeral Ode for Mufic; to the Memory of the Immortal Hero Lord 
Nelfon. By J. ri of Warrington. 1s. 
Wingrove’s (C ipt.) Ode on the Battle off Trafalgar. 1s. 


The Britifh Eclogue tor 1805 ; a Satirical Poem. By W. J. Andre 


‘otifh diale&t By the Rev. J. Nicol. 


ryt 


{t Triumph. By the Hon. M. B. Hawk 

An Ode on the Victory and Death of Lord Vifcount Nelfon. 2s. 

A Funeral Ode on the Death of Lord Nelfon. By E. A. Bray 
F.A.S. 4to.. 2s. 6d. 

The Poetic Garland, facred to Virtue and Humanity, with Biogra 
phical Sketches and explanatory Head-lines. By Rev. J. Evans, A. M 
6s. boards. 

FE} iftle ce vee *s, and other Poems. By Thomas Moore. 4to. 

The Vidory of Trafalgar, a _ al Ode, in Commemoration of the 
Heroiim of the Britifth Nay y- By S. Maxey, Efg. 

Nelfon, an Elegy. Is. : 

Nelfon Triumphant. Dedicated to the Hon. Admiral Cornwallis, 
Lord Collingwood, and other Naval Defenders of Great Britain. By 
S. Myers. 4to. 2s. 6d. 


rr) 


The ‘Fight off Trafalear, a defcriptive Poem. By George 
Harley, Comedian, 4to, 2s. 

The Trident of Albion, an Epic Effafion 5 ar dan Oration on the 
Tnflue Cal Elocution on Martial Enthufiafm; with an Addrefs ta 
the Shade of NeHon. Delivered at the 5 abilien Liverpool, on occa- 
fion of the late glorious Naval Victory : to which is prefixed, an In- 
tre oductory Difcourfe on the Nature and Object of Elocutionary Science 

rz helwall. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
hiefly defcriptive of the § 
Emotions of the Heart. Original it Tiined, a or aaa 

n the Works of Gefner. By Robert Fellowes, A. M. 4s. 6d. 

The Love of Glory; a Poem. gto. 

Poems by E. Rul hton. Foolfcap 8vo. 6s, 

A Tribute tothe Memory of Lord Nelfon. Is. 

a of Love. 2 “a Foolfcap 8vo, 108.3 large paper, 18s. 

e Poetical Regiiter and Repotitory of Fugitive Poetry for 1804, 


Ics. ce 


The Mufe’s Tribute ; a Monody to the Memory of that moft ill 


trious of Statefmen the Right Honourable William Pitt. By J. B. 
Orme, Efq. ; with Notes, Biographical and Explanatory ; forming 4 
Compendium of his Life and Great National Achievements. 19. 6d. 5 


or 2s. 6d. fine. 


Poems, by the Rev. R. Mant, M.A. 
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A Tribute to the Memory of the late Right Honourable William Pitt. 
By R. ae 1s. 6d. ° 
Nuge Poetice; confifting of a Serio-Comic Poem on the Pur~ 
fuits of Mankind, with feveral fmall Original Pieces on various Sub- 
eats. By W. A. Hails. 3s. 
Wild Flowers, or Paftoral and Local Poetry. By R. Bloomfield. 
foolfcap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
The Citizen; a Hudibraftic Poem in five Cantos. To which is added, 
Nelfon’s Ghott ; a Poem in two Parts. By E. Montague, 6s. 
A word or two on Archite&tural Hints, in lines, in two parts, ad- 
, 
as well as fubfe quent to the day of Annual Election for their Prefideat, 
roth Dec. 1805 ; to which a few Notes are added, a Dedication, a 
Preface, and Poilt{cript to Reviewers. By Fabicia Nunnez, {piufter, 
6d. 
Monody to the Memory of the Rt. Hon. W. Pitt, inferibed to his 
furviving friends. 4to. 2s. 
The Caufes of the French Revolution, and the Science of Govern- 
ing an Empire: an Epic and Philofophical Poem. By G. Sanson, 158. 
a Harper, and other Poems. By Quintin Grott, Efq. 5s. 
e Lay of the Lait Minftrel; a Poem. By Walter Scott, Efg, 
the Third Edition, in O&tavo, price 10s. 6d. in boards. 
POLITICAL. 


drefled to thofe Royal Academicians who are Painters ; written prior, 


An Inquiry into the State of the Nation, at the Commencement of 
> Prefent Adminittration. 5s. 

Account of the State of France and tts Government during the lak 
three Years, particularly as it has Relations to the Belgtc Provinces, 
aud the Treatment of the Englifh, By J. Worfley. Svo. 5s. 

The Mytteries of Neutralization; or, the Britifh Navy vindicated 
rom the charges of Iujuflice and Oppreflion towards Neutral Flags. 
By J. Brown. &8vo. 4°. 
Thoughts on the relative State of Great Britain and of France, at 
the clofe of Mr Pitt’s Life and Adminiftration in 1866. 2s 

Confiderations arifing from the Debates in Parliament, on We peti- 
tion of the Irifi Catholics. By Sir J). Thr ockmorton, bart. . 6d. 
A Letter to Mr Cobbett, on his Opinions refpecting the 3! ave Ty rade. 
By T. Clark, A. M. 33. 

A Letter, addreffed to the Rt. Hon. Lord Henry Petty, wherein the 
general ‘Tendency of the P rinciples of his great Predeceffor’s Financial 
Adminiftration are frecly and plainly examined. 8vo. 18. 6d. 

Letters from Trance, writien in 1803-4 ; including a particular Ac- 
count of Verdun, andthe Situation of the Dritifh Cag anne in that City. 


Ly J. Forbes, F. RS. 2 vol. royal Svo. 112 


The Dang ers and 1 Advautages of the prefent State af Europe im- 
partic lly coutidered. By F. Gentz. vo. 13. 
Thoughts on the prefent Situation of England with refpe@ to France. 


¢ Obfervations. on the 
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prefent State of the Highlands of Scotland, with a View of the Caufes 
‘@nd probable Confequences of Emigration. By R. Brown. 2s. 
THEOLOGY, 

The Lord Jefus Chrift’s Sermon on the Mount; with a courfe of 
Queftions and Avfwers, explaining that valuable Portion of Scripture, 
and intended chiefly for the Inftru€tion of Young Perfons. By the 
Rev. Je Eyton. 15. 

Sermons prem hed Dec. §th, 1805, the Day appointed for ,a General 
Thankfei ving, on Account 0} the lat Imp rlant Vidory over the Coms 
bined Fveets at Trafal ar, by Lord Nelfon. 

1. A Sermon preached in the Parifh Church of Kells, by the mof 

Rev. ne a3 O’ Beirne, D. D. Lord Bill op ot Meath. 

2. A Difcourfe delivered at Weit Walton, in the County of Nor- 
folk, by G. Burges, A. B. Its 

3. A Sermon Preached in the Parifh Church of Chefterfey, by the 
Rev. J. Stonard, A. M. 15. 6d, 

4. A Sermon delivered at Salters’ Hall, by H. Worthington. 15, 

°° England expetis every Man to do his Duty ay Sermon 
preached in the Parifi Church of St ta 

} 


wrence, before the Mayor and 
Corpo ration of Southam pt x » by the 


Rev. T. Mears, M. A. 1s. 


6. <A Sermon preached in the Par ifh Church of Wellington, Salop, 


by the Rev, + J; iLyton : he 


7. A Sermon preached in the Parifh Church of Aylefham, Nor- 
folk, by ie Rev. J. B. Collyer. 1s, 6d. 

8. A Sermon preached in the Scots Cl hurch, London Wal 1, by R, 
Young, D. D. 

g- A Sermon preached at Whitkirk, near Leeds, by S. Smal!pagey 
M. A. 

10. The Ships of Tarfhifh; a Difcourfe preached at the Baptif 
Mecting, Difs, by W. Ward, M. A. 6d. 

11. Providential Deliverances, Motives to Gratitude: A Sermon 
preached at the Baptiit Mocting in Henley-iv-Ardea. By S. Bark- 
er. Se 

xyz. A Sermon preached by the Rev. J. Moore, LL.B. 1s. 

A Sermon preached in the Parifh Church of St Andrew, in Holborn, 
on Sunday, January 5, 1806, on Occafion of she Death of the Kev. 
C. Barton, M. A. late Rector of the faid Parifh, By the Rev. — 
Pryce, M.A. 138. 

A Sermon, Sacred to the Memory of the Honoured Dead, and par- 
ticularly of the late }. Currie, M.D. F.R.S. sore it the Chapel 
in Paradife-ftreet, Liverpool, Nov. 17th, 1805. By the Rev. G. Wal- 
ker, F. R, S. 18. 6d. 

An Eflay on the Excellence of Ch riftian K owledge ; with an Aps 
peal to Chri flians on the Proprigty of ufing every Means for its Promo- 
tion. By F. A. Cox, A.M. 1s. Gd. i 

An Effay on the Kingdom of Chritt. By J. Booth. 158. 6d. 

The Latt suave of David to his Son Solomon, and of St Paul to 

the Elders of Ephefus; two Sermons preached at Long Sutton, October 


‘ 





18 
oth 


YIM 
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6th, 1805. By C. Jerram, A. M. on his taking leave of that Neigh- 


bourhood. 18. 

The Duty of Chriflians, in Reference to their Deceafed Minifters ; . 
a Sermon preached at the Baptift Meeting-houfe in the Pithay, Brittol, 
occafiened by the Death of the Revi J. Sharp, who died Nov. 13th, 
1865: with an Appendix, containing a Brief Account of Mr Sharp’s 
Life and Affi@tions. By J. Ryland, D. D. 18. 

A Sermon, proving that Belaevers are the only proper Subjeés of 
of Baptifm: with a few fhort Remarks on the Mode. Likewife a Ser- 
mon, preached at the Ordination of Mr J. Baterman. By R. Burn- 
ham. 18. 

Sermons on various Subje&s. By T. Blundel. 6s. 

Sele& Parts of the Old and New Teftaments, agreeably to the mofl 
approved Verfions. By the Rev. Theophilus Browne, M. A. Royal 
Svo. 153. 

A Vindication of certain Puffages in a Difcourfe, on Occafion of the 
Death of Dr Prieftley ; and a Defence of Dr Prieftley’s Character and 
Writings: in Reply to the Animadverfions of the Rev. John Pye Smith. 
In Letters toa Friend. By Thomas Belfham. 8yvo. 3s, 

Sermons, on Education, Refle&tion, the Greatnefs of God in the 
Works of Natuge, and in the Government of the World, Charity, and 
on various other Topics. From the German of the Rev. George Joa- 
chim Zollikofer, Minifter of the Reformed Congregation at LeipGc. 
By the Rev. William Tooke, F. R.S. In Two large Volumes Oavo. 
Price 11. 1s. in Boards. 

*,* The very favourable and daily increafing Acceptance found with 
the difcerning and judicious Public, by the former Publications from the 
Pen of this venerable and amiable Divine, renders it here barely need- 
ful to ftate, that the Sermons io the prefent ColleGtion are characterifed 
by the fame convincing Scheme of Thought, the fame perfuagve Flow 
of Eloquence, the fame aflimilating and transforming Efficacy, the fame 
full agd complete Demonttration of the Gofpel, as the Bleffing and the 
Balm of Human Life, and the Power of God unto Salvation to every one 
that Believes. 

Expofitory Difcourfes on the Book of Genefis, interfperfed with prac- 
tical Refle€tions. By A. Fuller. 2 vol. 1038. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By T. Blundel. Gs. 

The Example of Jefus, the Example of a Man; a Sermon. By the 
Rev. J. H. Branfby. 

An Abridgement of Dr John Taylor’s Key to the Apoftolic Writ- 
ings ; with a Preliminary Differtation on the Scriptures of the New Tei- 
tament. By the Rev. T. Howes, Exeter. 

Sele& Paflages from the Diary and Letters of the late John Black. 
adder, Efg. to which is prefixed an Account of the Life and Parentage 
of the Writer, and Preface. By the Rev. John Newton, Rector of St 
Mary, Woolnoth. 4s. 

Sermons, chiefly on Sacramental Occafions. By Alexander Shanks, 
ate Minifter of Jedburgh. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Letters from a Mother to her Daughter, on Religious and Moral 
Subjects. By M.S. t2mo. 4s. 6d. 

Sermons on various Subjects and Occafions. By A. Grant, D. D, 
vol. 3. &s. 

A Sermon preached to a Country Congregation, By the Rev, Sir 
Adam Gordon, Bart. 18. 6d. 

The Watchers and the Holy Ones; a Sermon, preached in the Pa. 
rifh Church of St Afaph. By Samuel, by Divine Permiffion, Lord; 
Bifhop of St Afaph, 2s. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parifh Church of Great Stanmore, Mid. 
dlefex. By the Rev. A. R. Chauvel, LL.B. ts. 

A Sermon, preached at St John’s Church, Blackburn, Lancathire. 
By the Rev. T. Stevenfon, A. B. 15. 

Difunion in Religion unfriendly to the ends of Edifitation and Peace 
its Confequences, and the means to check its Progrefs. By J. Symons, 
B.D. 12mo0, 1s. 6d. 

The Apocalypfe; or Revelation of St John, tranflated with Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By J. C. Woodhoufe, M. A. 18s. 

RefleGions on the recent Extenfion of the Powers of their Lordthips 
the Bifhops : tending to determine how far they are confiltent with the 
Principies of the Conititution, the Union with Scotland, and the Coro- 
nation Oath ; and to eftimate their probable influence on the Prelacy, 
the Church, the Clergy, and the Kingdom at large. 13. 6d. 

Chriftian Politics, in Four Parts. By Ely Bates, Efq. 9s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

PiGture of Edinburgh, containing a Hiftory and Defcription of that 
City, with a particular Account of every remarkable Obje& in, or E- 
flablifhment conneéted with the Scotifh Metropolis, By J. Stark. 6s. 

Picture of Scotland, No. I. 15. 

Magna Britannica ; being a Concife Topographical Account of the 
feveral Counties of Great Britain. By the Rev. D. Lyfons and S. Ly- 
fons. vol. I, gto. 3). 3s. 













VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Netes on the Weft Indies, written during the Expedition under the 
Command of the late Gereral Sir Ralph Abercrombie ; with Obferva- 
tions on the Ifland of Barbadoes, the Settlements on the coalt of Guinea, 
and the Creoles and Slaves of the Weftern Colonies, and the Indians of 
South America. By G. Pinckard, M.D. 3 vol. 8vo. ; 11. 108, 
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